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AN ANCIENT ILLUMINATED HEBREW MS. 
AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


In the present paper I wish to bring to the notice of 
readers of this REVIEW one of the most interesting and 
most elaborately illuminated Hebrew MSS. in existence. 
Parts of it have been consulted or studied by various 
scholars, but its contents form such a veritable treasury 
of Jewish literature that a comprehensive study of the 
volume would be sure to throw light on many topics. 

The MS. is numbered Add. 11,639, measures about 63 in. 
by 44 in., and contains 746 vellum leaves. It was written 
in France towards the end of the thirteenth century. At 
the back it bears the modest impress, Chumash et Machzor, 
but it in reality contains ever so many other texts, such as 
Seder shel Hachamim, Megillath Tuanith, Hattarshish, Seder 
Haddoroth, a commentary on Selichoth, and a number of 
other pieces which still await comparison with works of 
a similar nature. For the present, however, I will only 
give a list of the thirty-nine coloured miniature pictures 
which the MS. contains. With the exception of the three 
miniatures belonging to the second series, all are full-page. 
The MS. is besides richly illuminated with initials and 
borders of various designs. The subject ought really to be 
approached from the artistic point of view, and should be 
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treated similarly to the Haggadah of Serajevo and cognate 
works. In point of antiquity the present MS. must un- 
doulstedly take rank before the Haggadah just mentioned 
as well as before Lord Crawford’s Haggadah (now at the 
Rylands Library, Manchester), and the British Museum 
illustrated MSS. of the Haggadah. The present writer can, 
however, only deal with the matter from a bibliographical 
point of view, and give it a treatment which may possibly 
lead to further work on the subject by others. 

The pictures, four series in all, occur in the MS. in the 
following order. Each picture has a Hebrew description, 
which is not, however, cited here. 





A. First SERIES, FOLL. 1149-1 22°. 


a. Fol. 114%: seven-branched candlestick in gold on a ground of 
green, blue, and red. The high-priest on the left, pouring in oil. 


b. Fol. 115%: the opened hand, with notes relating to palmistry 
prognostics, the outlines of the hand being drawn in gold mixed with 
black. 

c. Fol. 116%: King Solomon, intent upon a scroll of the Law in his 
hands. The figure is seated on an arm-chair, with the foot resting 
on a footstool. A red cap on the head. The whole is enclosed by 
a rounded archway. Gold and various colours. 


d. Fol. 117%: King David, playing on the harp. The figure is 
seated on a gilded throne, with a crown on the head; enclosed 
within a canopied archway. Gold and various colours. 


e. Fol. 118%: (1) Upper part of page, Abraham going to welcome 
the three angels: (2) lower half, the three angels sitting at meat, 
with Abraham in attendance upon them. 


JF. Fol. 118%: (1) Upper part, Sarah in the tent, with Abraham 
pointing towards the same by way of informing the angel; (2) on 
the right of lower half, the angel annéuncing that Sarah would bear 
a son; (3), on the left of lower half, two of the angels on the way to 
Sodom for the purpose of destroying it. 


g. Fol. 119%: the two angels throwing down fire and brimstone 
upon Sodom. The page is divided into two equal parts separated by 
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two perpendicular and closely parallel lines of gold reaching from 
the upper to the lower border. 


h. Fol. 119%: (1) on the upper half, the two angels leading Lot 
and his two daughters away from Sodom, Lot’s wife being left 
behind as a pillar of salt; (2) on the lower half, Lot and his 
daughters in the cave. 


i. Fol. 120%: (1) on the upper part of the page. a picture described 
as the two angels interposing between the camp of Egypt and the 
camp of Israel. In each corner is a winged angel in a flame of fire. 
(2) In the lower part, the passage of the children of Israel through 
the Red Sea. The figure of Moses is drawn with his staff in his right 
hand and (by an anachronism) the tables of the Law in his left. 


k, Fol. 120: (1) on the upper part, Moses striking the rock, 
with another figure (that of Aaron or Joshua?) near him; (2) on the 
lower part, the brazen serpent on the top of a pole, with three persons 
on each side looking up to it. 


l. Fol. 1219: (1) Holofernes in a sitting posture, with Judith stand- 
ing opposite him; (2) on the lower part, Judith beheading Holofernes. 


m. Fol. 121”: (1) on the upper part, Aaron burning incense on the 
altar of gold; (2) on the lower part, the sea of Solomon’s temple. 


n. Fol. 122: the tree of life, with four angels guarding it, each 
having a kind of long shining arrow in his hand. 


B. SeconD SERIES, FOLL. 259-260. 


a. Fol. 259%: a picture in four compartments. In the upper two, 
Nebuchadnezzar speaking to Hananiak, Misael, and Azarias; in the 
two lower compartments, the three children and the Archangel 
Gabriel over a flame of fire, with Nebuchadnezzar and the nobles 
opposite. 

b. Fol. 260%: (1) on the upper part, apparently, Daniel before 
King Darius (Dan. vi). There is another figure behind each of these. 
(2) On the lower part, Daniel in the lions’ den. 


c. Fol. 260%: Ahasuerus holding out the golden sceptre to Esther. 


Note.—The blank left for a picture on fol. 261% has not been - 
filled in. 
02 
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C. THIRD SERIES, FOLL. 516°-527°. 


a. Fol. 516”: a figure in circles, illustrating the signs of the Zodiac. 
b. Fol. 517%: a circular figure, with sun, moon and stars within it. y 


ce. Fol. 517°: the fabulous bird known as Bar-Yochani, with an egg 
underneath it. 


d. Fol. 5188: King Solomon judging between the two women con- 
cerning the ownership of the child. 


e. Fol. 518°: the leviathan. 
J. Fol. 519%: the shor habbar. 


g. Fol. 519”: Aaron's rod that budded, with five non-budding rods 
on one side and six on the other. 


h. Fol. 520%: Samson killing the lion. 


i. Fol. 520%: Adam on the right, Eve on the left, and the tree of 
knowledge in the middle with the serpent twining round it. 


k, Fol. 521%: the ark in which Noah and his family were saved 
from the flood. 


l. Fol. 521»: the intended offering of Isaac, with the angel on the 
right taking hold of the raised knife. 


m. Fol. 522*: the Cherubim over the mercy-seat; the golden table 
and a censer. 


n. Fol. 522%: Aaron pouring oil into the lamps of the golden 
candlestick. 


o. Fol. 523%: Aaron wearing the mitre inscribed with the words, 
mind wp; he also wears the breastplate, and the bells at the 
bottom of his mantle. There is no inscription below this picture. 


p. Fol. 523»: David and Goliath. Below, the figure of Goliath. 
q. Fol. 524°: Esther before Ahasuerus. 

Note.—Foll. 524», 525° are blank. 

r. Fol. 525%: Moses with his hands supported by Aaron and Hur. 
8. Fol. 526%: Samuel beheading Agag. 

Note.--Foll. 526°, 527% are blank. 


t. Fol. 527: Mordecai on horseback, with Haman holding the 
bridle. 
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D. FourtuH SERIEs, FOLL. 740°-74 3%. 


a. Fol. 740": picture of a burning city within a gilded circle, the 
open mouth of a reptile, or the like, gaping widely at the bottom of 
the picture. The inscription refers to Isaiah lxvi. 23. 


b. Fol. 741%: within a gilded circle, Lot and his two daughters, 
and Lot’s wife in the act of being turned into a pillar of salt. This 
picture is quite different from the one given under A, h. 


c. Fol. 741»: within a gilded circle, Moses holding the tables of 
the Law, with six princes of Israel by his side. The illustration, 
therefore, refers to the incident of the budding of Aaron’s rod, and 
the unchanged condition of the other rods. It is, however, difficult 
to see why only six princes should be present. See the next number. 


d. Fol. 742%: within a gilded circle, Aaron’s rod that budded, and 
the other rods, five on one side and six on the other. Compare the 
preceding number and C, g. 


e. Fol. 742%: a picture in two divisions. In the upper smaller 
division, a fanciful picture of the brazen serpent; in the lower 
division, five men looking up to the brazen serpent. The margins 
have been too closely cut. There is in this instance no inscription. 


J. Fol. 743%: within a gilded circle, Moses about to strike the rock, 
with two other persons standing behind him. There is no inscription. 
Compare A, k. 


The miniatures A, d, ¢ (foll. 117°, 118') are here reproduced 
(though without the colouring) as a specimen of the art. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Eighth Article.) 


XXIII. 
An Unknown WorkK BY MAIMONIDES. 


Paper, two leaves, 19x14 em. Orient. Rabb. Char. 

The fragment to be discussed in this article belongs to 
a hitherto unknown work of legal character, or, more 
definitely expressed, a digest of the six hundred and 
thirteen canonical laws. An examination of the meagre 
relic discloses the interesting fact that the author of the 
work in question could have been no other than Moses 
Maimonides. Conclusive evidence of this will be found 
in the following. 

The arrangement of the paragraphs follows the sequence 
of ordinances in the Pentateuch, but only three of them 
are complete. Nearly the whole of par. 38 (Exod. xxiii. 2 b), 
39 (ibid., a), the last part of pars. 49 (ibid., 13 b), 50 (ibid., c), 
51 (ibid., 14), 52 (ibid., 15), and the beginning of par. 53 
(ibid., b) are preserved. The main argument for the 
authenticity of the work is derived from par. 38 which 
contains references made, in the first person, to all of 
Maimonides’ legal works, with the exception of his com- 
mentary on the Mishnah. The next paragraph contains 
the words: “ We have explained,” but the references are 
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unfortunately missing, although there can be no doubt 
that they were the same as in the previous paragraphs. 
They are regularly repeated in the other paragraphs, being 
introduced by the words: “Thou wilt find,” &e. The 
numbers quoted tally exactly with those of the BC’, and 
the shorter enumeration of laws embodied in the intro- 
duction to the Mishnéh Torah. 

Now this evidence is somewhat strengthened by the 
concordance of a few passages in the fragment with those 
in the quoted paragraphs of the BC. 


The Fragment. BC. 
38. nb popnds fina Sy = neg. 283. nd swSpnbee fing by 
39. Abbe Fpads pay aya yer pos. 175. xodydse pa axdmaads ypr 
49. wmaydrdymmramayd neg. 14. eeteayd xd) ant aya 


The foregoing arguments justify the conclusion that 
Maimonides, having completed the BC, compiled a short 
abstract of the same work, rearranging the paragraphs in 
the order alluded to above. Apart from this work he 
seems to have compiled a third, which was divided into 
two parts, separating the regulations now in force from 
those in abeyance. We gather this from paragraphs 51 
and 52. Had it been the work of another author, his 
name would have been mentioned, although, of course, 
this might have been done in one of the earlier paragraphs. 
The omission of the commentary on the Mishnah among 
the books referred to may lend support to the theory, 
upheld by M. Bloch 2, that this work did not, at that time, 
exist. 

A similar arrangement of the laws to that in our frag- 
ment is given in the }xn7 “aD of Aaron Hallévi of 


1 Book of Commandments. For quotations, see the edition of the Arabic — 
original by M. Moise Bloch. Paris, 1888, 
2 Préface, p. vii- 








Fol. 1 
recto. 


verso. 
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Barcelona (13th cent.). The great discrepancies in the 
numbers are, however, shown in the following comparison : 


The Fragment. pn ABD. 
38 76+77 
39 78 
49 86 
5° 87 
51 88 
52 10 
53 490 


Finally, there is a word to be‘said on the title, “ Book 
of Commandments.” In our fragment this title obviously 
only refers to what is commonly known as misen jn, 
whilst the larger work has no title at all, but is only 
referred to in its two divisions of commandments and 
probibitions. It is likewise interesting to observe that 
in the quotations of the Mishnéh Torah, the author does 
not mention this title, and only deals with the super- 
scriptions of the single books. All this tends to strengthen 
the conviction that it was Maimonides himself who here 
quoted his own writings and no other author. 


T-S. 8 Fa. 17. 


stan pe Tips gaa ode rants en Sy wm noma mop 
spawon imomdy oy O39 nx 13 MID ayn nw Sy myn wd 
vayama Sy mapn xdy mbap pe mnydee Spode aed mya 53 ann 
md pdpnds fina dy pon °p ayy pdsabs apps yan x paxndd 
prpaws Syn pawn ins 13 mod a by mayn xd pads apn ayn 
NUT NNN 7X NWI DA AY ANN wy opdinn ps3 Nk ON ‘3 
se mwa. a mor wd sp yea yo ain toby xd pe xis maby 
fowp as ayy myn xb pode ein fidnn on od pan sine ab 
Anbwads mynds vp pds ain nea ap dF a2 Nod NANNII 
myo sao 'a Hyde eta SADS im awyn xd myon [p]nxn poxcm 
ond proen peaym patna madna pew 7D °B 
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nnd Fidnn see 155 ond pe Sf bap mond oan sine abp od 
| by ade tipom xd iw op poendS ania op tox wm xbx ndap 
| xv3 tpy conde: 759 va adsbe spats: pay pags ypr sds shod en 
| .. Dp Nin 
4 





































. sma onpdm xd S451 ameayd vb) ar mays adm ab peim.... Fol. 2 
myop swy Apasite mynd ep $4 sam) poy nmty ad an sein 7°! 
may mstns yw ap °p) Tyds sein SA myn pp *py Awyn Nd 
aT 
359 samy md ona maw Spade an pe Sy poe xd dary aby 5 
sep ‘p Tos win Sans om awyn xd myno awy Apoxshe *p 
mar aay misdma yi aD By My verso. 
paxsmy fends mynts op awa dann ad wy gn aby 83 
mnbanads °p myo 78D ‘Dy mn ora mim mYKw AY MyDD 
. myin mbna map 7D *py poo 
he DVN Nw Ba Ip hh myn Sovn ow nyaw pA mdyp 33 
noo wy awen ASS om Fame dS am wow ayodss Sox ond 
mop pnoy mAdands » on myods aim ano pubs xin qe 
; *D) Aen poss) Faernds °p myo BD °D) AM yora mA Awy 
\ myo) pon madna pr aD 
eee MOpadye ma psa op wey xdr day ry aby 53 


TRANSLATION. 


[38] ...-... We interpret the text (Exod. xxiii. 2b) thus: Thou 
shalt not speak in the same cause to turn aside in it after a multitude 
of evil-minded persons, to turn it from the decisions of the law. True 
tradition makes it clear for us that the words, Thou shalt not speak 
in a cause, entail an injunction for the judge not to follow his 
colleague in court in the way of adopting his view when he convicts 
[the accused]. The words of the Bible text mean to convey: Thou 
shalt not speak in a cause, adopting the view of the greatest man 
among the judges, but thou shouldst turn after the majority who 
j are of different opinion. The Sages explain that this prohibition also 
4 includes the other, not to convict in a penal case, if the accused had 
been found not guilty before. The injunction, After a multitude, &c., 
is not accessory to the previous one, but another, and independent, | 














? Above the line tz. 
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ordinance, as we will explain. I have already explained this matter 
in No. 283 of the “Prohibitions,” and in the “Book of Command- 
ments” under the same number; and in the “Book of Judges”', 
among the regulations concerning the punitive powers of the 
Sanhedrin. 

39. The command: To turn after a multitude is explained by the 
Sages thus: This again is no supplement to the preceding command, 
but an independent injunction to the judges only to decide according 
to the opinion of the majority, if there exists a difference between 
this and the rest [of judges] in this matter. We have explained this 
subject *. 

PS) he shall not swear by idols even for idolaters, nor shall 
he cause them to swear by it if they owe him an oath. Thou findest 
this in No. 14 of the Prohibitions, and in the BC under the same 
number, and the Book Madda'* in the regulations concerning idolatry. 

50. Let it not be heard out of thy mouth. Tradition explains that 
this refers to one who leads astray [the inhabitants of a city to 
idolatry]. Thou findest this in No. 15 of the Prohibitions, and under 
the same number in the BC, and in the Book Madd@ in the regulations 
concerning idolatry. 

51. Three times thou shalt keep a feast unto me in the year. See 
No. 31 of the ordinances which are now obsolete, No. 53 of the BC, 
and the “ Book of Sacrifices’’ * among the regulations concerning the 
festival offering. 

52. Seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread. We have already 
explained in the chapter hashkém® that the duty of eating unleavened 
bread only applies to the night of the fifteenth [of Nisan]. I treated 
the matter there in detail. 

This command forms No. 63 of those still in force, No. 158 of the 
BC, and in the Book of the Feasts® among the regulations concerning 
leavened and unleavened bread. 

53- None shall appear before me empty. The traditionists explained 
PHI ie sere: 


1 Mishnéh Torah, Book XIV. 2 BC, I, par. 175. 
* M. T., Book I. * M. T., Book IX. 
* Exod. ix. 13 sqq., cf. primo, No, ro. 6 ¥. T., Book III. 


Hartrwic Htrscurep. 
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THE JEWS AND THE ENGLISH LAW. 
(Continued from Vol. XVI, p. 649.) 


VII. 


AT the time of the Restoration there were some thirty 
families of Jews in England}, and these naturally awaited 
with expectation the promise of the king, given through 
General Middleton, “to abate that rigour of the law which 
was against them,” and welcomed the declaration of a 
Liberty to tender Consciences which had been made at 
Breda. But they had many enemies to reckon with— 
religious fanatics at a time when no one was thought 
religious unless fanatical, and trade rivals who, thinking 
that every transaction of the newly-settled foreign mer- 
chants was a loss to themselves, looked with a jealous 
eye on the large and increasing foreign and colonial trade 
of the Jews, especially that with the recently-acquired 
colonies in the West Indies. Accordingly it creates no 
surprise to find that a number of petitions were presented 
to the king and the Privy Council praying that the laws 
against the Jews should be enforced, and that, if necessary, 
new ones should be enacted. At the meeting of the Privy 
Council on November 30 such a petition from Sir William 
Courtney and others was read, and it is plain from the 
Council’s minutes that several other petitions had also 
been received. The petition of Sir William Courtney is 
probably the document preserved in the State Papers 
under the title “ Remonstrance concerning the Jews,” and 
dated November, 1660. It recites, apparently taking 
Prynne’s Demurrer as a guide, the mischief said to have 


' See the Da Costa lists published in Wolf’s Jewry of the Restoration, p. 4. 
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been done by the Jews in former times and their banish- 
ment under Edward I, and how they have “ by little and 
little and by degrees crept and stolen into England again, 
and together, some as Jewes aliens and others as English, 
are become of late exceeding numerous, and how they 
became so is conceived to be by the means of the late 
Usurper, who most apparently did protect and countenance 
them in their affairs and actions,” and suggests the issue 
of a commission to inquire into their state, the imposition 
of heavy taxes, seizure of their property, and their banish- 
ment for residing here without a licence from the crown !. 
The Council having heard this petition read resolved that 
it, together with others on the same subject, should be 
taken into consideration again on December 7. On that 
day there were read at the Council a petition of the 
merchants and tradesmen of the City of London for the 
expulsion of the Jews, and also a petition of Maria Fer- 
nandez Carvajal (widow of Antonio Fernandez Carvajal 
already mentioned, who had died in November, 165y) and 
other merchants, Jews by birth, for his majesty’s protection 
to continue and reside in his dominions. The latter petition 
has unfortunately been lost; the former is probably the 
petition of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen preserved in 
the Guildhall archives; it requested the king “ to cause the 
former laws made against the Jews to be put in execution, 
and to recommend to the Two Houses of Parliament to 
enact such new ones for the expulsion of all professed 
Jews out of your Majesty’s dominions, and to bar the door 
after them with such provisions and penalties as in your 
Majesty’s wisdom shall be found most agreeable to the 
safety of Religion, the Honour of your Majesty, and the 
good and welfare of your subjects *.” The Council, judging 
the business of very great importance, referred all the 
petitions to the consideration of Parliament, desiring advice 
therein, and ordered them to be delivered to a member of 


1S. P. Dom. Car. II, vol. XXI, p. 140; Calendar, 1660, p. 366. 
2 Remembrancia, vol. IX, p. 44. 
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the House of Commons to be accordingly presented to the 
Parliament !. Though the Privy Council did not itself 
come to any decisive conclusion on the subject, it seems 
that the intention was to uphold the king’s promise and 
not to molest the Jews, for on December 17 Mr. Hollis, 
no doubt under orders from the Council, presented the 
above-recited order to the House of Commons as specially 
recommended to them for their advice therein, touching 
Protection for the Jews. The House thereupon decided to 
take the business into consideration the next morning *. 
The next morning, however, the matter seems to have been 
shelved, for there is no entry in the journal of anything 
having been done, and a few days afterwards (Dec. 24) 
Parliament was dissolved without ever having given their 
advice on the Jewish problem as they had been requested 
by the Council. From the general temper of the House 
of Commons on religious questions during this reign it is 
clear that no relaxation of the law was to beeffected by 
legislation in favour of the Jews, and the subject was not 
again brought forward in Parliament for a period of more 
than ten years. The position of the Jews, though unsatis- 
factory, was by no means intolerable; the laws against 
Recusants were not very strictly enforced against them, 
and their place of worship, if they had already one, was 
not known, and they therefore escaped all proceedings for 
taking part in illegal forms of public worship. On the 
other hand, the new Navigation Act had securely closed all 
the colonies and plantations against foreign merchants and 
factors, but this obstacle was surmounted by applying for 
and in many cases obtaining letters of denization from the 
king*. As early as the year 1662 they were emboldened 


1 Privy Council Register, Charles II, vol. II, pp. 57, 67. 

2 Com. Journal, vol. III, p. 209. 

> The Navigation Act is 12 Car. II, cap. 18. See sec. 2, which, being 
passed by the Convention Parliament, was expressly confirmed by the 
following Parliament. See 13 Car. II, cap. 14. Mr. Webb, in an appen- 
dix to the Question, &c., gives a list of 105 Jews who received letters of 
denization in this and the following reign, and this list is not exhaustive. 
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to erect a synagogue. There is the doubtful reference to a 
synagogue in The Great Trapanner of England Discovered, 
published in 1660, which has already been referred to; but 
in a letter dated April 22, 1662, and written by Jo. Green- 
halgh to his worthy friend Thomas Crompton, minister of 
Astley chapel, we have the description of a visit to the 
Jews’ synagogue and the form of worship held there. It 
is plain that the synagogue was a separate building formed 
no doubt out of a private house and arranged in very much 
the same manner as synagogues are at the present day, the 
service also being very similar, lasting some three hours 
and conducted wholly in Hebrew. It was necessary to 
observe the strictest secrecy, nor was any one admitted to 
the building, which was in “a private corner of the city,” and 
had three doors, one beyond another, except very privately. 
Mr. Greenhalgh himself had some difficulty in going to it. 
He had an idea that the Jewish merchants in the city must 
have some place of meeting together for divine worship, 
and was curious to see it. “ Whereupon as occasion offered 
-me to converse with any that were likely to inform me, 
I enquired hereof, but could not of a long time hear or 
learn whether or where any such thing was;” but, having 
taken to the study of Hebrew, he obtained as a teacher a 
learned rabbi named Samuel Levi, who gave him a ticket 
of admittance to the synagogue. We may judge the size 
of the congregation by the writer's statement that in the 
synagogue he counted “about or above a hundred right 
Jews and one proselite amongst them'.” It soon became 
no longer necessary to maintain this strict secrecy. In 


There is a curious petition for naturalization of about this date (1661) of 
Jacob Joshua Bueno Henriques among the State Papers Colonial, vol. XV, 
No. 74. He says he had heard of a gold mine in Jamaica, and desired per- 
mission to go there and develop it, giving the king ten per cent. He also 
asks for naturalization for himself and his brothers Joseph and Moses, and 
that they may follow their own laws and have synagogues. (See Calendar, 
S. P. Colonial, 1661-8, p. 48, and Jews in the British West Indies, by Dr. Frieden- 
wald: pub. American Jewish Hist. Soc., No. 5, p. 45 seq.) 

1 Ellis’s Original Letters, 2nd series, vol. IV, Letter cecix, pp. 3-22. 
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the absence of any documentary evidence it is not safe to 
assume that a special dispensation was given by the king 
to the Jews by reason of that dispensing power which he 
conceived to be inherent in him, but it may well have been 
given, and if not it is most reasonable to suppose that 
reliance was placed on the king’s declaration to all his 
loving subjects, which, as before stated, was published on 
December 26, 1662. At any rate it is quite certain that 
the worship of the synagogue, which had hitherto been 
conducted with the greatest privacy, was shortly after this 
time no longer concealed, but open to the public; and for 
a time at any rate without any evil consequences to the 
worshippers. On October 14, 1663, Samuel Pepys and his 
wife and his friend Mr. Rawlinson paid visit to the 
synagogue after dinner, where they were 7 esent at what 
was evidently the afternoon service for tue rejoicing of 
the law. There was no difficulty as to admission, and no 
attempt at concealment. The clerk of the acts of the 
navy remarks upon the disorder, want of attention and 
confusion in the service, and observes that he could not 
“have imagined there had been any religion in the whole 
world so absurdly performed as this’.” It was in the 
course of this year that the hitherto isolated Jewish 
families formed themselves into a community. Henceforth 
regular records were kept; the synagogue, in addition to 
being made public, was renovated and improved, and in 
1664 a lease was taken; in September, 1663 the Finta, or 
contributions of the individual members of the synagogue, 
was fixed, and in the following November the Ascamoth, 


1 Diary of Samuel Pepys, Oct. 14, 1663, Wheatley’s edition, vol. III, 
p. 303. This description of a visit to the Synagogue gives an impression 
which was shared by other Christian observers ; see the autobiography of 
Henry Newcome, M.A., A.p. 1686, ‘‘ June 26. We went to the Jews’ Syna- 
gogue. I could not have believed, but that I saw it, such a strange 
worship, so modish and foppish; and the people not much serious 
in it as it is. And I was affected to think, that many likely men of 
understanding should be without Christ, and live in the denial of him.” 
Chetham Society’s Publications, vol. XXVII, p. 262. 
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or code of laws to govern the newly-founded community, 
was drawn up; it was published in April, 1664, ard in 
the same month a Haham, or Chief Rabbi, was appointed ; 
the whole organization being completed by April 19, 
1664". It was not likely that the public exercise of a 
strange religion should long remain unnoticed, and the 
passing of the Conventicle Act, which expressly declared 
that the Elizabethan legislation against Recusants was still 
in force and ought to be put into execution, invited an 
attack upon the Jews. It was not long delayed. The 
Conventicle Act came into force on July 1, 1664. And 
immediately afterwards we hear of a Mr. Rycaut molesting 
the heads of the congregation, suggesting that they were 
liable to all sorts of penalties and forfeitures, and what 
was worse, the Earl of Berkshire, the second son of that 
Earl of Suffolk in fear of whom the Jews had fled the 
country in the reign of James I, who held a high position 
at court, being a gentleman of the bedchamber and privy 
councillor’, intervened, saying he was verbally authorized 
by the king to protect them, but threatening that unless 
they came to a speedy agreement with him, he would 
himself prosecute them and procure the seizure of their 
estates. In these circumstances the wardens of the syna- 
gogue, the first that had been yet appointed, took the only 
course open to them, and petitioned the throne direct. 
With great wisdom they omit all mention of the religious 
question and the infringement of the newly-enacted law, 
but say they know of no law to hinder their residence in 
the kingdom, and ask to be allowed to remain under the 
protection of the law until his majesty should think fit to 
order them to depart, and promise to be loyal and obedient 
subjects of the king. The petition was referred to the 
Privy Council on August 22, 1664. A most generous 
answer was returned. The king declared that he had 


' Gaster’s History of the Ancient Synagogue, pp. 7, 9-11, 17; Wolf's Jewry of 
the Restoration, pp. 13-15. 
? See Cockayne’s Peerage, vol. I, p. 343. 
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given no orders for molesting or disquieting the petitioners, 
and that they might “ promise themselves the effects of the 
same favour as formerly they had had, so long as they 
demeaned themselves peaceably and quietly with due obe- 
dience to his Majesty’s Laws, and without scandal to his 
government’.” The concession was of great importance ; 
it was a formal recognition of a system of public worship 
which had been established for more than a year in open 
defiance of the Elizabethan statutes enforcing uniformity, 
and was given at the very time when Parliament had 
declared that those statutes should be carried out, and 
had even added to their severity by the enactment of the 
Conventicle Act. The king’s claim to grant dispensations 
from penal laws had not yet been questioned in Parliament, 
and this particular dispensation granting the Jews the 
same favours they formerly had had, and by implication 
including the right of public worship which they had of 
late openly exercised, was never disputed in the legislature. 
Even assuming an express dispensation had been given to 
the Jews after Christmas, 1662, the new declaration was 
necessary to enable them to escape the severe penalties of 
the new Act which had just come into force. 

For some years the synagogue was kept open and the 
services regularly held without molestation. On February 6, 
167}, the House of Commons thought fit to take this matter 
into their consideration. There was a scheme on foot to 
prevent the growth of Roman Catholicism, and in case 
legislation should be introduced, it was thought a good 
opportunity to aim a blow at Judaism also. It was ac- 
cordingly ordered “that a Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the growth of Popery; to pre- 
pare and bring in a bill to prevent it, and also to inquire 
touching the number of the Jews and their Synagogues, 
and upon what terms they are permitted to have their 
residence here, and report it with their opinions to the 


1S. P. Dom. Car. II, ent. Book 18, pp. 78-9; Calendar, 1663-4, p. 672. 
VOL, XVII. P 
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House?.” Either from want of time or knowledge, or 
because the subject was not thought of sufficient impor- 
tance, the part of the reference relating to the Jews does 
not seem to have been proceeded with; the Committee’s 
report, which was presented to the House on February 17, 
dealt only with the causes of the increase of Popery, and 
it was resolved that an address requesting a proclamation 
for the banishment of priests and Jesuits, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws against Recusants, should be drawn up 
and presented to the king; whose answer to this address 
excepting those who served his father and himself faithfully 
in the late wars has been already mentioned. 

For the time being, then, the Jews were left undisturbed ; 
nor were they concerned with the publication of the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence in the spring of 1672, for, for nearly 
nine years before that time they had openly exercised the 
right of public worship which was conferred by that in- 
strument on all Nonconformists except Papists, But the 
cancelling of the declaration in the following year gave 
occasion for a new attack upon the synagogue; the organ- 
izers of it no doubt argued that the withdrawal of the 
general indulgence of itself annulled the particular dis- 
pensation granted to the Jews, which, though previously 
acted upon, was evidenced and confirmed by the king's 
answer to their petition given on August 22, 1664. Ac- 
cordingly, at the winter quarter sessions of 1673 at the 

juildhall, the leaders of the Jewish community were in- 
dicted of a riot for meeting together for the exercise of 
their religion in Duke’s Place, and a true bill was found 
against them by the grand jury. The Jews again peti- 
tioned the king, referring to the favourable reply they 
had received in 1664; and, as was seen in the first of these 
articles, on February 11, 167}, an order was made by the 
King in Council “that Mr. Attorney General do stop all 
proceedings at law against the Petitioners who have been 


» Com. Jour., vol. IX, p. 198. 
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indicted as aforesaid and do provide they may receive no 
further trouble in this behalf ?.” 

The method by which the Attorney General is able to 
stop proceedings in a criminal trial is by entering a nolle 
prosqui—a course which before these times was not wn- 
usual in the case of informations or prosecutions commenced 
by a representative of the crown. About this very time 
the system was extended to indictments or prosecutions 
commenced by any member of the public without the 
necessity of any intervention or permission from the re- 
presentative of the crown as a convenient way of exercising 
that dispensing power which the king thought inherent in 
his office*. It is somewhat remarkable that though Par- 
liament was sitting at the time, and the king’s power of 
suspending penal statutes in matters ecclesiastical had 
recently been questioned, no protest against this particular 
dispensation in favour of the Jews was made in either 
House ; this may, however, be accounted for by the fact 
that Parliament was prorogued within a fortnight of the 
issue of the Order in Council, which may not have been 
generally known till some time afterwards. The measure 
of favour now shown the Jews was a distinct advance 
upon the proceedings of 1664. In the earlier year a vague 
promise of protection had been given upon condition that 
the laws of the land were duly obeyed. The formal Order 
in Council made ten years later effectually saved the young 
community from the consequences of undoubted infringe- 
ments of the laws then in existence. The king could not 
make the celebration of an unauthorized religious service 
legal, but he could and did, by the exercise of his dispensing 


? Hag., Cons. Cas., vol. I, Appendix, p. 2. 

2? In Goddard v, Smith (1764), 8 Mod. Rep., p. 264, Chief Justice Holt 
says that it began first to be practised in the Jatter half of King Charles 
the Second’s reign, but that on informations it had been frequently done, 
and he ordered precedents to be searched if any were in Mr. Attorney 
Palmer’s or Nottingham’s time. And on another day he declared that in 
all King Charles the First’s time there is no precedent of a nolle prosequi 
on an indictment. 
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power in this formal way, render those who took part in it 
immune from the penalties of the law which they were 
habitually violating. Indeed, shortly after this event, the 
leaders of the community thought themselves so far secure 
that during this year they took the lease of a house in 
Creechurch Lane for a term of twenty-five years, and 
established there a larger and more commodious syna- 
gogue', Nor was their confidence without justification, 
for no further attack was made upon them during the 
remainder of the reign. 

It is well to pause here and glance at the progress 
made since the king’s return. The resettlement, towards 
which, in spite of several sustained but unsuccessful at- 
tempts, no real advance had actually been made during 
the Commonwealth, was now actually effected, and, if the 
policy of Charles were confirmed by his successors, legally 
complete. At the time of the Restoration, Jews, though 
they might enter the country as freely as other aliens, 
were yet in no better legal position than they had been 
in the days of James I; they were subject to heavy fines 
if they did not regularly attend the Christian services of 
their neighbours, and were under still severer penalties 
debarred from setting up a synagogue of their own. It 
was impossible to establish a settled community or even 
to meet together for Jewish religious purposes except 
under the cover of the strictest secrecy. Those who were 
here are rightly called by Mr. Wolf Crypto-Jews, for they 
were unable to openly profess their allegiance to Judaism. 
The king, who in his exile had promised to abate the rigour 


1 Gaster’s History of the Ancient Synagogue, p.7. Creechurch Lane is in 
close proximity to Duke’s Place, but the extreme accuracy required in an 
indictment shows that in 1673 the house of prayer was at Duke’s Place 
itself. Neither Pepys nor Greenhalgh indicates the locality of the syna- 
gogue, but it was probably the same house in Duke’s Place which was 
still used in 1673. In the old synagogue in Duke’s Place, according to 
Greenhalgh, the women worshipped in an inner room; in the newer 
synagogue in Creechurch Lane there was a separate gallery and entrance 
for ladies. 
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of the law that was against them, proved as good as his 
word. At the very beginning of his actual reign we have 
the earliest reliable evidence of a meeting-place for public 
worship according to Jewish rites. At first these services, 
though open to all Jews, were carefully concealed from the 
general public; yet after a lapse of three years it was pos- 
sible to hold them openly; and the criminal proceedings 
which were threatened, or actually took place in conse- 
quence, were prevented or rendered abortive by the inter- 
vention of the king, and by the year 1674 the community, 
already firmly established, was able to obtain a long lease 
of a house, and especially reconstruct it for the purposes 
of a synagogue. No less than seventy members of the new 
eongregation were granted during the reign letters of deni- 
zation, and thus acquired the rights of English citizenship. 
Questions concerning the customs and rights of Jews, as 
would necessarily happen as soon as an actual settlement 
took place, now for the first time were discussed and de- 
cided in the courts of law—for instance, it was held that 
a Jew should be sworn on the Old Testament in legal pro- 
ceedings whether at common law or in chancery; that it 
was right to alter the venue in a case where a Jew would 
be a necessary witness so that it should not be heard on 
Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, and that a Jew might main- 
tain an action in this country unless expressly prohibited 
by the king from carrying on trade here’, Under the 
aegis of the king, and protected by the exercise of his 
dispensing power, a Jewish community had been practi- 
cally established, requiring only the like recognition and 
protection from succeeding monarchs to make itself per- 
manently and legally secure. 

On February 6, 168$, Charles II died, and his brother 
James was proclaimed king. The new sovereign was from 
the first determined that the crushing disabilities under 


1 See the cases of Robeley v. Langston (1667), 2 Keble, p.314 ; and Anon. 
(1683), 1 Vern., p. 263 ; Barker v. Warren (1675), 2 Mod., p. 271 ; and case 
in Lilly’s Practical Register, vol. I, p. 4 (1684). 
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which his fellow Papists laboured should no longer press 
upon them, and was quite willing to give similar relief to 
other Dissenters. In his speech made to the Privy Council 
at the time of his proclamation as king he promised “to 
preserve the government both in Church and State as it is 
now by law established,” and to defend and support the 
Church of England. On March 5, to the great grief of 
all Protestants, mass was publicly said at Whitehall ', but 
in his speech at the opening of Parliament on May 22, the 
king repeated the promise he had made to preserve the 
government both in Church and State. This assurance, it 
is plain, did not give universal satisfaction, for, fashionable 
as it was in those early days of his reign to profess un- 
bounded confidence in the king, there was still some mis- 
giving and jealousy of the royal power in religious matters 
which was bound to find expression. On May 27, the 
grand committee for religion reported that they had agreed 
upon two resolutions, of which the second was “That the 
house be moved to make an humble Address to his Majesty 
to publish his royal Proclamation for putting the laws in 
execution against all Dissenters whatsoever from the 
Church of England.” This resolution gave great offence 
at court, and the court party in the House managed to 
defeat it by moving the previous question, which was 
carried, and the following motion was then unanimously 
adopted: “That this house doth acquiesce, entirely rely, 
and rest wholly satisfied in his majesty’s gracious word and 
repeated Declaration, to support and defend the Religion 
of the Church of England, as it is now by law established ; 
which is dearer to us than our lives*.”. Though no pro- 
clamation was issued, an attempt was a short time after- 
wards made to enforce the penal laws against the Jews; 
for one Thomas Beaumont issued’process under the statute 
made in the 23rd year of Queen Elizabeth, which inflicted 


1 Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. I, p. 551. 
2 Commons Journals, vol. IX, p. 721; Parl. Hist., vol. IV, p. 1357. 
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a penalty of £20 a month for non-attendance at church, 
against nofewer than forty-eight Jews, of whom thirty-seven 
were arrested “as they were following their occasions on the 
Royal Exchange”; whereupon Joseph Henriques, Abraham 
Delivera, and Aaron Pacheco, the overseersof the Jewishsyna- 
gogue, presented a petition to the King in Council praying 
“his Majesty to permit and suffer them as heretofore to have 
the free exercise of their religion, during their good be- 
haviour towards his Majesty’s Government.” King James, 
following his brother’s example by a formal Order in 
Council, exercised his dispensing power in favour of the 
Jews by ordering the Attorney-General to stop all the 
proceedings against them ; “ His Majesty’s intention being ” 
(so the order runs), “ that they should not be troubled upon 
this account, but quietly enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion, whilst they behave themselves dutifully and 
obediently to his government.” 

This Order in Council was made on November 13, 1685, 
at the very time when Parliament, newly reassembled after 
the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion, was questioning 
the power of the king to retain in his service Roman 
Catholic officers who had served against the rebels by 
granting them dispensations from the Test Act. In his 
speech to both Houses, at the resumption of the session on 
November 9, James openly expressed his intention of con- 
tinuing them in their employment, saying: “ And I will deal 
plainly with you, that after having had the benefit of their 
service in such time of need and danger, I will neither ex- 
pose them to disgrace, nor myself to want of them, if there 
should be another rebellion to make them necessary for 
me.” On November 14 the House of Commons resolved 
to present an address dealing with this matter which, when 
finally drawn up and adopted, ran as follows: “We further 
crave leave to acquaint your Majesty that we have with all 
duty and readiness taken into consideration your Majesty’s 


1 Hag., Cons. Cas., Appendix, p. 3. 
2 Commons Journals, vol. IX., p. 756; Lords Journals, vol. XIV, p. 73. ~ 
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gracious speech to us, and as to that part of it relating to 
the officers in the Army not qualified for their employments 
according to an Act of Parliament made in the twenty-fifth 
year of the reign of your Majesty’s Royal Brother of blessed 
memory, intituled an Act for preventing dangers which may 
happen from Popish Recusants, we do out of our bounden 
duty humbly represent unto your Majesty, that these officers 
cannot by law be capable of their employments; and that 
the incapacities they bring upon themselves thereby can 
no ways be taken off but by an Act of Parliament: There- 
fore out of that great deference and duty we owe unto your 
Majesty who has been graciously pleased to take of their 
services to you, we are preparing a Bill to pass both Houses 
for your royal assent to indemnify them for the penalties 
they have now incurred. And because the continuance of 
them in their employments may be taken to be a dispensing 
with that Law, without Act of Parliament (the consequence 
of which is of greatest concern to the rights of all your 
Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects and to all the laws 
made for the security of their religion) we therefore, the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses of your Majesty’s House of 
Commons, do most humbly beseech your Majesty, that you 
would be graciously pleased to give such directions therein, 
that no apprehensions or jealousies may remain in the hearts 
of your Majesty’s good and faithful subjects.” A motion 
was made that the concurrence of the Lords be desired to 
the said Address, but was rejected by 212 votes to 138. 
And so, as had happened in the year 1673, the denial of 
the dispensing power of the Crown was embodied in a re- 
solution of the Lower House only. The Lords, however, 
did not desire to be left behind in this matter, for on 
Thursday, November 19, they resolved “ that Monday next 
be appointed for reading and considering His Majesty’s 
speech.” But in the meantime the king, who had been 
highly incensed with the Commons Address when presented 
to him, and had expressed dissatisfaction and surprise at 
their want of confidence in him, prorogued Parliament, 
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which never met again for the transaction of business 
during his short reign ?. 

The struggle was now transferred from the Parliament 
House to the Law Courts. A decision that the king had 
power to dispense with the penalties inflicted by the Test 
Act was obtained’, and James proceeded to make the utmost 
use of this judgment in his favour, but not content with 
granting dispensations wholesale, at length in April, 
1687, he published a Declaration for liberty of conscience, 
suspending all the penal laws, and remitting all penalties 
incurred under them; allowing the free exercise of every 
form of religion, and announcing that the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, and the recently enacted tests, 
should no longer be required to be taken or subscribed by 
any person, “and further declaring that this royal pardon 
and indemnity should be as good and effectual to all intents 
and purposes as if every individual person had been therein 
particularly named or had particular pardons under the 
great seal.” A year afterwards this Declaration of Indul- 
gence was reissued, and ordered to be read in all churches, 
but now the storm, which had long been brewing, at length 
burst, and James was driven from his throne. 


1 Commons Journals, vol. IX, pp. 758, 759, 761 ; Lords Journals, vol. XIV, p. 88. 

2 The case is Godden v. Hales, which was decided in Easter term, 1686, 
The action was brought against Sir Edward Hales to recover a penalty 
of £500 incurred by holding the office of colonel in the army without 
having taken the oath required by the Test Act. The defendant, in answer, 
pleaded a dispensation from the Crown. Sir Edward Herbert, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, after taking time to consult the other 
judges, declared that he and all the other judges (except Street and 
Powell, who doubted) were of opinion (1) that the kings of England are 
sovereign princes ; (2) that the laws are the king’s laws; (3) therefore it 
is an inseparable power in the kings of England to dispense with penal 
laws in particular cases, and upon particular necessary reasons; (4) that 
of those reasons and those necessities the king himself is sole judge ; 
(5) that this is not a trust invested in or granted to the king, but the 
ancient remains of the sovereign power and prerogative of the kings of 
England, which never yet was taken from them nor can be. And there- 
fore, such a dispensation appearing upon record, judgment ought to be 
given for the defendant. See 2 Shower, p. 475; XI St. Tr., p. 1166 seq. 
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Until after the decision of Godden v. Hales in Easter 
term, 1686, the king had probably not gone beyond the 
law, though he had undoubtedly stretched his prerogative 
to its furthest limits, but his proceedings after that time 
are rightly regarded as wholly illegal. A special dispensa- 
tion to a particular person or persons is very different from 
a general indemnity to all who might violate and incur 
penalties under the penal laws. However much we may 
at the present time approve of the wording and the sub- 
stance of the declarations of indulgence, we cannot forget 
that if toleration was to be established, it could be secured 
only by an Act of the legislature, and not by the king 
alone usurping the authority of Parliament. James’s hopes 
of success had lain in uniting all the dissenting sects 
against the Established Church, but the great mass of 
Dissenters were as vehement in their opposition as church- 
men, partly because they regarded the indulgence offered 
them as illegal and unconstitutional, and a direct infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the people and their right of 
legislation, and partly because they feared that the real 
object of placing the members of the different sects on the 
same footing as members of the Church of England, was, 
after destroying the supremacy of the Established Church, 
to afterwards gradually transfer it to the adherents of the 
Church of Rome. The Jews did not avail themselves of 
the Declaration of Indulgence, but for different reasons 
from their nonconformist brethren. They were satisfied 
with the dispensation granted them by Charles II, and 
confirmed by James II in November, 1685, for it enabled 
them to escape the penalties of recusancy, and also to hold 
public worship in accordance with the rites of their religion ; 
nor had they any desire to take any part in the political 
life of the country, which under the Declaration of 
Indulgence they might have done. For not only were 
they for the most part aliens and wholly absorbed in 
commercial enterprises, but one of the ascamoth or laws 
of the synagogue strictly forbade its members from 
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taking any part in politics'—a very wise provision in the 
then condition of the newly-organized community. The 
position of the Jews therefore remained throughout 
the reign the same as it had been under Charles II, but 
lapse of time and the confirmation of the dispensation 
given by Charles and his successor rendered their settle- 
ment more secure, and their community was rapidly 
increasing, and still enjoying the royal favour, as is proved 
by the fact that thirty-four of its members were granted 
letters of denization by James II during his short reign. 
The Revolution of 1688 did not affect the status of the 
Jews. It was indeed recognized that it was necessary to 
reward in some way the loyalty to the constitution of the 
Dissenters, who, in spite of the indulgence offered them by 
the deposed king, had joined entirely in the resistance to 
the illegal attacks on the rights and privileges of the 
Established Church, but it was determined that the tolera- 
tion to be granted should be strictly limited. The penal 
laws might be divided into two classes; first those which 
compelled attendance at church, and punished the holding 
of religious services not in conformity with the ritual laid 
down in the book of common prayer, secondly those which 
disabled all who did not profess the doctrines of the Church, 
and join in communion with it, from sitting in Parliament, 
or holding any political or municipal office or any place of 
profit under the Crown. The gratitude felt by churchmen 
to their nonconformist brethren for the support rendered to 
the Church in her hour of need, was not strong enough 
to create any desire to admit them to any share of political 
power, and it was thought that sufficient generosity was 
shown in granting freedom of worship to Protestant 
Dissenters, and relief from the penalties incurred by 
absence from church. No attempt was therefore made to 
mitigate any of the laws falling under the second category, 
nor were any of those belonging to the first class amended 
or repealed, but, in accordance with a mode of legislation 


1 Gaster, The Ancient Synagogue, p. 88. 
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which seems peculiarly dear to the English people, the 
effect of disobedience was annulled by exempting Dissenters 
from the penalties they would have otherwise incurred. 
This was done by means of the statute (1 Will. & M., cap. 18) 
entitled “ An Act for exempting their Majesties’ protestant 
subjects dissenting from the Church of England from the 
penalties of certain laws,” and generally known as the 
Toleration Act. In spite of its high sounding title the 
toleration granted was strictly limited to Protestant 
Nonconformists, who might take the new oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, and subscribe a declaration against tran- 
substantiation ; thougn Dissenters, such as Quakers, “who 
scruple the taking of any oath,” were allowed instead to 
subscribe a declaration of fidelity to the throne, and also 
a profession of their Christian belief, and it was also pro- 
vided “that neither this Act nor any clause, article, or thing 
herein contained, shall extend or be construed to extend to 
give any ease, benefit, or advantage to any papist or popish 
recusant whatsoever, or any person that shall deny in his 
preaching or writing the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, as 
it is declared in the aforesaid articles of religion.” Dissenters 
entitled to the benefit of the Act were enabled to have 
their places of worship certified, and persons who should 
disturb the services held there were made liable to penalties. 
At the same time it was made clear that there was no 
intention to allow any relaxation of the strict observance 
of the Sunday, for by section 16 “all the laws made and 
provided for the frequenting of divine service on the Lord’s 
Day, commonly called Sunday, shall be still in force, and 
executed against all persons that offend against the said 
laws, except such persons come to some congregation or 
assembly of religious worship, allowed or permitted by 
this Act.” Yet, such as it is, the Toleration Act is not 
unjustly regarded as the charter of freedom of conscience 
in this country, for it in practice gave all the liberty which 
at the time it was intended to allow. Nonconformity was 
still regarded in theory as a crime, but exceptions were 
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introduced, which in the course of time became so numerous 
as to eat up the rule. The true effect of the Toleration 
Act is well expressed by Lord Mansfield in his speech in 
giving judgment in the House of Lords in the case of the 
Chamberlain of London v. Evans in the year 1767 ; he says, 
that in former days nonconformity was “in the eye of the 
law a crime, every man being required by the canon law, 
received and confirmed by statute law, to take the sacrament 
in the church at least once a-year, . . . but the case is quite 
altered since the Act of Toleration; it is now no crime for 
a man, who is within the description of that Act, to say he 
is a Dissenter; nor is it any crime for him not to take the 
sacrament according to the rites of the Church of England ; 
nay, the crime is, if he does it contrary to the dictates of 
his conscience. . . . The Toleration Act renders that which 
was illegal before now legal; the Dissenters’ way of worship 
is permitted and allowed by this Act; it is not only 
exempted from punishment, but rendered innocent and 
lawful; it is established; it is put under the protection 
and is not merely under the connivance of the law... . 
Dissenters, within the description of the Toleration Act, 
are restored to a legal consideration and capacity; and an 
hundred consequences will from thence follow, which are 
not mentioned in the Act. For instance, previous to the 
Toleration Act, it was unlawful to devise any legacy for 
the support of dissenting congregations, or for the benefit 
of dissenting ministers; for the law knew no such assem- 
blies and no such persons ; and such a devise was absolutely 
void, being left to what the law called superstitious pur- 
poses. But will it be said in any court in England, that 
such a devise is not a good and valid one now?” but then 
he adds later, “ the case of ‘ Atheists and Infidels’” (among 
whom Jews are included) “is out of the present question ; 
they come not within the description of the Toleration 
Act }.” 


' Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. XVI, pp. 313-27. 
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The benefit of the Toleration Act was extended to 
Unitarians in the year 1813, and to the Roman Catholics, 
who had received considerable measures of relief by 
statutes passed in 1778, 1791, 1829, in the year 1832, and 
finally to the Jews in the year 1846, but until the reign 
of Queen Victoria there had been no legislative enactment 
exempting the Jews from the penalties of the penal laws, 
which were finally repealed in the years 1844 and 18461. 


‘In 1812 three of the most intolerant Acts passed in the reign of 
Charles II, namely, the Act against Quakers, the Five Mile Act, and the 
Conventicle Act, were repealed by the Places of Religious Worship Act, 
1812 (52 Geo. III, cap. 155), which also mae it necessary, under a penalty 
of £20, to certify and register all places for religious worship of Protestants, 
at which more than twenty persons should be present. 

In 1813, 53 Geo. III, cap. 160, admitted Unitarians to the benefit of the 
Toleration Act, by repealing the last two lines of sect. 17, which exclude 
any person who shall deny the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 

The Acts relieving Roman Catholics are (1) Sir George Savile’s Act 
(18 Geo. III, cap. 60), which exempted Roman Catholics who took the 
prescribed oath, expressing allegianca to King George and disclaiming 
the Stuarts and the deposing power of the Pope, from many of the 
disabilities and penalties imposed since the Revolution by 11 & 12 
Will. III, cap. 4. Catholics were henceforth allowed to purchase and 
inherit land, and the provisions allowing a Protestant kinsman to enter 
and enjoy the estate of a Catholic heir, and imposing perpetual imprison- 
ment for keeping a Roman Catholic schocl, were repealed. (2) The 
Roman Catholic Relief Act, 1791 (31 Geo. III, cap. 32), which among 
other things exempted all persons who should make a declaration pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, and take the prescribed oath of 
allegiance to the king and the Hanoverian succession, from all penalties 
for not resorting to the parish church, and from being prosecuted for 
being a Papist, or for hearing or saying mass, or taking part in any other 
ceremony of the popish religion, provided that all places of worship 
should be certified, and provided also ‘‘that all the laws made and 
provided for the frequenting of divine service on the Lord's Day, com- 
monly called Sunday, shall be still in force, and executed against all 
persons who shall offend against the said laws, unless such persons shall 
come to some congregation or assembly of religious worship permitted by 
this Act or by the” Toleration Act, i.e. a Roman Catholic or Protestant 
Nonconformist chapel. (3) 43 Geo. III, cap. 30, substitutes the declara- 
tion and oath prescribed in the Catholic Rélief Act of 1791 for the oath 
prescribed in Sir George Savile’s Act of 1778. (4) The Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. IV, cap. 7), admitted Roman Catholics to full 
political rights, with certain exceptions, by exempting them from the 
provisions of the Test Acts and the Corporation Act. (5) The Roman 
Catholic Charities Act of 1832 (2& 3 Will. IV, cap. 115) extended to Roman 
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No relief was formally given to enable Nonconformists 
to fill municipal, political, or military offices, from which 
all who did not take the Communion according to the rites 
of the Church of England were excluded; but after the 
beginning of the reign of George II such offices were 
practically thrown open to Protestant Dissenters by passing 
annual Indemnity Acts, the first of which is 1 Geo. II, 
st. 2, cap. 23, in favour of those who had omitted to qualify 
themselves under the Corporation and Test Acts. At 
length in the year 1828 the statute 9 Geo. IV, cap. 17, sub- 
stituted a Declaration, “ upon the true faith of a Christian,” 
not to disturb or injure the Established Church for the 
Sacramental test, thus sweeping away all the political 
disabilities of Protestant Nonconformists, and in the follow- 
ing year the obligation to make a Declaration against 
transubstantiation was repealed, and Papists also, under 
certain conditions, were admitted to full political rights by 
the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1829. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, until the year 1846, no 
legislative relief from the penal laws, except in so far as 
some of them had been repealed in the year 1812 and the 
year 1844, was granted to the Jews——The repealing Acts 
were not intended to benefit the Jews; but were made in 
favour of Protestant Dissenters and Roman Catholics re- 
spectively.—Indeed the statute passed in the last-mentioned 
year, which is entitled “An Act to repeal certain Penal 
enactments made against Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
Subjects,” expressly restricted the repeal of many of the 
statutes it dealt with, to the extent to which they related 
to or in any manner affected Roman Catholics. The Com- 
mission for revising and consolidating the criminal law, 
which was appointed in February, 1845, recommended in 
its first report, published three months afterwards, that the 


Catholics the benefit of the Toleration Act, by making them subject to the 
same laws as Protestant Dissenters ‘‘in respect of their schools, places 
for religious worship, education, and charitable purposes.” (6) 7 & 8 
Vict., cap. 102, expressly repealed many of the penal enactments, so far as 
they ‘‘ relate to or in any manner affect Roman Catholics.” 
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clauses in the Uniformity Acts by which a penalty is 
inflicted for repairing to other places of worship than 
churches, and also those inflicting penalties on Roman 
Catholics, Dissenters, and Jews for professing, exercising, 
or promoting any religion other than that of the Established 
Church, and also the Laws of Recusancy, be repealed, and 
further that the religious worship of the Jews be protected 
in like manner as that of Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
These recommendations were carried out in the following 
year by the Act to relieve Her Majesty’s Subjects from 
certain penalties and Disabilities in regard to Religious 
opinions (9 & to Vict., cap. 59). At length, therefore, after 
the lapse of more than a century and a half, the Jews were 
formally, by a solemn Act of the legislature, admitted to 
the benefits of the Toleration Act, and their religion was 
no longer merely connived at, but was placed under the 
protection of the law. During this long period the Jewish 
question was frequently brought to the notice of Parlia- 
ment, and the Jews had always both friends and enemies 
in that assembly; but the Jewish question never became 
a burning question of the day'. The enemies of the Jewish 
religion, having the letter of the law in their favour, did 
not feel the necessity of taking any legislative action, 
though they may have deplored their inability to enforce 
the penal laws against the Jews. The friends of the Jews, 
on the other hand, did not care to introduce remedial 
measures, which would have certainly been opposed and 
possibly if not probably defeated, because in fact the Jewish 
religion, though not sanctioned by Parliament, had under 
the king’s dispensing power, as exercised by the Orders in 
Council in 1674 and 1685, all the protection that was 
necessary. The synagogue was always open; its wor- 
shippers were not prosecuted, and a considerable and 


1 An exception should perhaps be made of the events following the 
ill-fated Naturalization Act of 1753, but even then the right of public 
worship and the practical freedom from the penalties of recusancy were 
never seriously brought in question. 
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increasing Jewish community gradually grew up both in 
London and the principal commercial centres. Every year 
the position became more secure, and premature attempts 
at legislation would have only endangered it. 

It cannot, however, be disputed that the Jews were 
deliberately excluded from the Toleration Act, for almost 
immediately after its passage their status was the subject 
of discussion in the House of Commons. In order to 
provide funds for the reduction of Ireland, which still held 
out for the Stuart king, and the vigorous prosecution of 
the war against France, it was resolved in the autumn of 
1689 to raise an additional supply of two million pounds. 
On November 7, the Committee of the whole House, which 
was sitting to consider the means of raising this sum, recom- 
mended that a tax of one hundred thousand pounds be laid 
upon the Jews, and a bill for that purpose was ordered 
to be brought in. On November 11 the Jews presented a 
petition to the House of Commons against the proposed 
tax. The rule of the House then was that no petition 
against a bill imposing a tax would be entertained, or if 
presented entered upon the Journals of the House. This 
rule, founded on the assumption that as a tax extended 
over all parts of the kingdom, no individual should be 
allowed to treat it as a special grievance to himself, was 
not rescinded until 1842, when standing order 82, discon- 
tinuing the former usage and enabling the House to enter- 
tain such petitions, was passed. Consequently the petition 
and the debate upon it are not. mentioned in the Commons 
Journals. The petition gave a very interesting account 
of the condition of the Jews in England at this time: 
stating that about the year 1654 there came six Jew 
families into this kingdom, which since the Restoration of 
Charles II had been increased to the number of between 
three and four score families, who had settled in the cities 
of London and Westminster, under the public faith and 
protection of King Charles II; that many of them had 
been made denizens by the last two kings, and that though 

VOL. XVII. Q 
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one half of them had moderate or indifferent estates, the 
other half consisted partly of persons assisting the better 
sort in the management of their commerce, and partly of 
poor people maintained by their richer brethren, and in no 
ways chargeable to the parish; that they paid all the taxes 
and fulfilled all the duties imposed upon them, and by 
their large commercial transactions they greatly enriched 
the nation, and increased the revenue from Customs: that 
they were wholly unable to pay the large sum proposed to 
be levied upon them, and could not expect any assistance 
from their brethren abroad; so that if the tax were pro- 
ceeded with they would be utterly ruined. Though not 
mentioned in the petition, the rumour was spread abroad 
that the Jews would be forced to leave the country, and 
that they would remove themselves and their effects into 
Holland, rather than submit to the imposition’. On Nov. 
19 the petition was delivered by Mr. Peul Foley, member 
for Hereford, and afterwards Speaker; and a debate as to 
whether it should be received ensued. It was questioned 
whether the Jews were subjects of the king having the 
right to petition Parliament, and stated that, if they were, 
they had no more right than their fellow subjects, and 
could not petition against an Aid. Sir Thomas Lee said: 
“Pray let not such petitions be received. You will not 
receive it from others, pray begin not with the Jews.” 
And though Mr. Foley answered these arguments by de- 
claring “I think that for the honour of the House you are 
to hear what they will say. When you lay a general tax 
on a whole kingdom, you can receive no petition against 
it, because all are represented here, but when there is a 
particular tax on men they may petition.” Mr. Speaker 
Powle stated that he never knew a petition against a Bill 
before the House was seised of, it, and it was decided not 
to receive the petition*. On Dee. 30 the Bill was read a first 


1 See the Greenwich Hospital News-letter, 3, No. 77, Nov. 12 ; Cal. S. P. Dom., 
1689, p. 318; and Luttrell’s Diary, vol. I, p. 303. 
2 Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. V, p. 444, and Gray’s Parl. Debates, vol. IX, 


PP- 437-8. 
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time, and it was resolved that it should be read a second 
time, but it went no further, for men saw how dangerous 
a precedent it would be to single out for special taxation 
a small, defenceless, and wholly unrepresented class, which 
was unable to bear the burden sought to be imposed upon 
it. The projected tax was accordingly withdrawn’. 
Therefore the Jews did not become subject to a separate 
system of taxation, as in our West Indian colonies. They 
were, however, expected to bear the burdens of the country 
in the same way as their neighbours, and about this very 
time great disappointment was expressed that they were 
not ready to advance or lend, on the security of the new 
taxes, large sums of money for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment, and the Lord Mayor was actually requested by the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, then Secretary of State for the North, 
to send for their elders and principal merchants, and to 
impress upon them the great obligations they were under 
to the king for the liberty and privileges they enjoyed, 
and endeavour to induce them to raise the sum of £12,000, 
which they had offered to provide, to £30,000, or at the 
very least £20,0c0%, It is probable that the response to 
this appeal did not come up to the expectations of the 
Government, and that it was partly in consequence of this 
that the exemption from certain of the alien duties, which 
had been granted in the reign of James II, and continued 
since the Revolution, was finally withdrawn by an Order 
in Council made in the October of this year °, 

On other occasions also the permanent settlement of the 
Jews here was recognized by Parliament, and they are 
more than once expressly mentioned in Acts of Parliament. 
The first of these Acts is 6 & 7 Will. and Mar. cap. 6, entitled 
“An act for granting to His Majesty certaine rates and 
duties upon Marriages, Births, and Burials, and upon 


1 See Macaulay’s History, ch. xv ; Commons Journals, vol. X, pp. 281, 319; 
Calendar S. F. Dom., Dec. 31, 1689, p. 374; Greenwich Hospital News-letter, 3, 
No. 83. 

3 8. P. Calendar, Feb. 10,1690. * See Tovey’s Anglia Iudaica, pp. 287-95. 
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Batchelors and Widowers, for the terme of 5 years, for 
carrying on the War against France with Vigour.” It 
imposed a duty of two shillings and sixpence upon the 
marriage of every person not in receipt of alms, and addi- 
tional taxes in case of the marriage of persons of rank or 
property, and contained a proviso that Quakers, Papists, 
and Jews, and any other persons living together as man 
and wife, should be liable to the duties they would have 
been obliged to pay, if they had been married according 
to the law of England, but at the same time the Act was 
not to be construed as in any way making good or effectual 
any such marriage. 

Again a few years later, in the spring of 1698, when “the 
Act for the more effectual suppressing of Blasphemy and 
Profaneness” was before Parliament, and an amendment 
was inserted after its return to the Lords, by which all 
persons openly professing the Jewish religion would have 
been made liable to the severe penalties it imposed; the 
House of Commons recognized the right of the Jews to 
remain here and continue the exercise of their religion by 
rejecting the amendment by a substantial majority. This 
incident is thus described by Narcissus Luttrell in his Diary, 
under the date March 22, 1693: “The Commons yesterday 
divided about a clause in the bill against prophanesse, 
relating to the Jews, who deny Jesus Christ ; 144 were for 
it, and 78 against it: so the clause was added that the Jews 
shal not be molested !.” 

The next occasion on which this subject was raised in 
the legislature was in the year 1702, when the Act to oblige 
the Jews to maintain and provide for their Protestant 
children was passed. The way in which this statute was 
put in operation has already been described in the second 
of these articles, and calls for no further comment, but it 


1 The Commons Journals give the numbers as 140 and 78. In reality no 
clause was added, but the words which had been struck out by the Lords 
were restored to the Act. See the second of this series of articles, J. Q. R., 
vol. XIII, pp. 275-80. 
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may be advisable to recall the circumstances which led to 
its enactment. A few years earlier the Commons had 
rejected the Lords’ amendment to the Act against Blas- 
phemy and Profaneness, on the express ground that it would 
drive the Jews out of the country, and so deprive them 
of the means of being rightly instructed in the principles of 
the true Christian religion. It soon became clear that this 
desire of gaining proselytes would not be gratified to any 
great extent if the converts were exposed to financial ruin, 
nor, as there was not in those days a rich and highly 
endowed society for the promotion of Christianity among 
the Jews, were the conversionists prepared to support 
a burden which they had reasonable hopes of removing to 
other shoulders. In the year 1701 a case arose which gave 
an opportunity for introducing legislation. In May of that 
year Mary Mendez de Breta, a girl nearly eighteen years 
of age, who had been brought up as a Jewess, embraced 
the Christian faith, and was baptized by Mr. Thorold, 
a minister of the Church of England. Thereupon her 
father, Jacob Mendez de Breta, disowned her for his 
child, turned her out of doors, and refused to allow her 
any maintenance, and she, being afraid of her father’s 
anger, applied to the Lord Mayor for protection, and at 
his order the churchwardens of St. Andrew’s Under- 
haft, in whose parish the father lived, provided for her 
and maintained her at the charge of the parish. The 
churchwardens lodged a complaint against the father at the 
Quarter Sessions at the Guildhall, and an order was made 
under the Relief of the Poor Act of Elizabeth that the 
father should allow her twenty shillings a-month for her 
maintenance, but this order was subsequently quashed by 
the Court of King’s Bench, on the ground that there was 
no jurisdiction to make it?. A petition was then presented 


1 See the Inhabitants of St. Andrew's Underhaft v. de Breta, Lord 
Raymond's Reports, vol. I, p. 699. Before the Committee of the House of 
Commons it was stated that the allowance for maintenance was twenty 
shillings a-week. Commons Journals, vol. XIII, p. 799. 
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to the House of Commons by the ministers, churchwardens, 
and overseers of the poor of the above-mentioned parish 
and the five neighbouring parishes, stating that most of the 
Jews in London lived in their parishes, and that, “ though 
they enjoy the protection of the government and the free 
exercise of their religion and grow rich, yet they bear such 
a hatred to our national religion, that in case any of their 
children embrace the same, they utterly disown them and 
treat them with great cruelty ; an instance whereof appears 
by the daughter of Jacob Mendez de Breta, a rich Jew 
in St. Andrew’s Underhaft, who being converted to the 
Christian Faith, he utterly disowns her for his child and 
refuses to maintain her; so that she is now kept by the 
said parish for her encouragement, suitable to her educa- 
tion,” and praying that a bill might be brought in to oblige 
Jacob Mendez de Breta in particular and the Jews in 
general to maintain and provide for their Protestant 
children. The petition was at once referred to a Committee. 
The Committee heard a large number of witnesses on both 
sides, including the father himself, who said that Mary was 
not his daughter, but with two or three more children had 
been laid at his door in Portugal, and that he had main- 
tained them purely out of charity, and further that he had 
never owned her as his daughter, but had always treated 
her as a servant, and that if she was entered in the parish 
books for the poll-tax as his daughter it was without his 
knowledge or consent. The Committee, however, found 
that the allegations in the petition were fully proved, and 
recommended that a bill be brought in according to the 
prayer of the petition. When the bill was read a second 
time a petition from several Jews, merchants in London, 
was presented against it, and after certain amendments had 
been made in the Commons, it was passed in the Lords 
without any amendment and almost without debate '. 

On other occasions occurring at frequent intervals before 


1 Commons Journals, vol. XIII, pp. 748, 798-800, 813, 839, 848, 886, 889, 
895, and Lords Journals, vol. XVII, pp. 125, 126, 128, 131, 148. 
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1846 Parliament took cognizance of the presence of the Jews, 
generally with the view of mitigating in their favour new 
enactments which would have otherwise pressed heavily 
upon them, but it will for our present purpose be sufficient 
to enumerate briefly the principal of these occasions. For 
instance, in the year 1722, in order to place a check upon 
the Jacobites, many of whom were Roman Catholics, it was 
enacted by 9 Geo. I, cap. 24, that all persons owning land, 
who refused or neglected to take the oaths appointed for 
the security of the king’s person and government, which in- 
cluded the oath of abjuration as framed in the reign of 
James I, and ending with the words “on the true faith of 
a Christian,” should register their names and real estates 
before a fixed day, or in default should forfeit their lands. 
But, in the following year, an amending Act, 10 Geo. I, cap. 
4, was passed, which allowed persons professing the Jewish 
religion to take the oath without the final words, in like 
manner as Jews are admitted to be sworn to give evidence 
in Courts of Justice. 

Again in the year 1740 an Act was passed enabling all 
persons who had settled for a period of seven years in any 
of the British colonies in America to be naturalized, under 
certain conditions, without the necessity of obtaining a 
private Act of Parliament, by which naturalization was 
granted in those days, but it contained a proviso that all 
such persons should first receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in some Protestant and reformed congrega- 
tion in Great Britain or one of the colonies, except the 
people called Quakers, “or such who profess the Jewish 
religion.” It was also further provided that Jews taking 
the necessary oaths for the purposes of this Act might 
omit the words “on the true faith of a Christian,” in the 
same way as they were enabled to do under 9 Geo. I, cap. 
241, Thirteen years later Lord Hardwicke’s Act for the 
better preventing of clandestine marriages (26 Geo. II, 

'13 Geo. II, cap. 7, repealed by the Naturalization Act, 1870; see 
especially secs. 2 and 3. 
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cap. 33), which made null and void all marriages solemnized 
without the publication of banns or licence, expressly 
excepted marriages amongst the people called Quakers or 
amongst the persons professing the Jewish religion, and 
most of the subsequent marriage Acts have contained 
similar exceptions. In the same year was passed the famous 
Jew bill (26 Geo. II, cap. 26), which permitted persons 
professing the Jewish religion to be naturalized by Act of 
Parliament without having previously taken the Sacra- 
ment. The Act passed through the House of Lords with 
great ease, but when it came down to the House of Com- 
mons met with strong opposition; indeed it would have 
possibly been wrecked in the Lower House, had not some 
of the enemies of the Government slackened their efforts 
against it, in the belief that it would cause widespread 
unpopularity throughout the country against the party in 
power. Nor was this belief ill-founded, for the storm of 
prejudice and fanaticism that arose during the recess 
compelled the Government to pass as their first effective 
measure of the next session an Act repealing the obnoxious 
Jew bill. For more than seventy years the Jews were not 
specially mentioned in any Act of Parliament, but they 
were again expressly excepted from the provisions of the 
marriage Acts of 1824, 1836, and 1840, and the Registration 
Act, 1836, provided for the due registration of Jewish 
marriages by the Secretary of a synagogue certified by the 
President of the London Committee of Deputies of the 
British Jews. 

This brings us down to the years 1845 and 1846, when 
the measures of relief were granted, and the Jewish reli- 
gion finally admitted to the benefit of the Toleration Act. 
Till then the immunity of the Jews from the consequences 
of the penal laws had rested on the royal dispensations 
granted by the king in Council in answer to the petitions 
of Abraham Delivera and others in 1674, and of Joseph 
Henriques and others in 1685, and the preceding summary 
of Parliamentary enactments concerning the Jews shows 
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that the legislature tacitly acquiesced in this particular 
exercise of the dispensing power formerly claimed by the 
Crown, nor was there any individual bold enough to chal- 
lenge it by persisting in a prosecution in a court of law. 
This fact is not without significance, when it is remembered 
that the laws against recusants, though by no means uni- 
formly enforced, had not become quite obsolete, even at the 
time when they were finally repealed. The Criminal Law 
Commissioners, in their first report published in 1845, 
mention a considerable number of convictions, followed by 
actual imprisonment of the offenders, which had recently 
to their knowledge taken place in different parts of the 
country 4. Though never questioned in a court of law, the 
immunity of the Jews did in truth rest upon sufficiently 
sure foundations. It could not indeed be proved that any 
charter or formal document of exemption had been exe- 
cuted in their favour, but the fact of the dispensation was 
sufficiently evidenced by the story of the proceedings taken 
against them on two important occasions in two different 
reigns. 

There can be little doubt that in the reign of Charles IT, 
when the Jews re-established their community here, the king 
still retained the power of dispensing with laws, though 
subject to certain limits, which even in those times could 
not be precisely defined, but which it was generally 
acknowledged that James II had in the latter part of his 
reign undoubtedly transgressed. Accordingly it was not 
absolutely condemned by the Declaration of Rights, but it 
was thought sufficient to declare that “the pretended power 
of dispensing with laws or the execution of laws, by regall 
authoritie, as it hath beene assumed and exercised of late, is 
illegall.” To prevent such abuse in the future, the Bill of 
Rights absolutely abolished the power, except in such cases 


1 See first report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for revising and 
consolidating the criminal law, note on pp. 32-3, and also Lord Brougham’s 
remarks, Hans, Parl. Debat., vol. 59, p. 815 (1841), and id., vol. 85, p. 1264 


(1846). 
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as should be specially provided for by statute, and con- 
tained a special saving clause, providing no charter, grant, 
or pardon granted before October 23, 1689, should be in 
any way impeached or invalidated. Though the Jews 
had no formal charter in their possession, they could claim 
the final words of the Order in Council of 1685—“ His 
Majesty’s intention being that they should not be troubled 
upon this account, but quietly enjoy the free exercise of 
their religion, whilst they behave themselves dutifully and 
obediently to his government ”—as a grant within the 
meaning of the proviso}. 

When the facts are properly analysed, it is difficult to 
suggest any other foundation for the freedom of the Jews 
to establish synagogues, and to absent themselves from 
church, than the exercise of the dispensing power of the 
Crown. From this an anomalous consequence of no small 
practical importance resulted, namely, that there never was 
any necessity to certify or register a synagogue in the 
same way as places of religious worship belonging to 
other Dissenting bodies. The benefit of the Toleration 
Act of 1688 was confined to persons who attended divine 
service at some place permitted by the Act, and no place for 
religious worship was permitted by the Act until certified 
to the Bishop, Archdeacon, or Quarter Sessions, and duly 
registered or recorded, and the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 
1791 contained similar provisions for the certification and 
registration of Roman Catholic places of worship. Further- 
more, the second section of the Places of Religious Worship 
Act, 1812, which is still in force, imposed a penalty of 
twenty pounds upon every person permitting a congregation 
or assembly for religious worship of Protestants, at which 
more than twenty persons should, be present, to meet in 
any place occupied by him before it had been duly certified. 

1 For the dispensing power see the cases of non-obstante, 12 Rep., fo. 18: 
Thomas v. Sorrel (1674), Vaughan, p. 330, and Godden v. Hales (1686), 
2 Shower, p. 475, and XI St. Tr., p. 1,166, with the notes, especially those 


at pp. 1,187 and 1,251,and generally Broom’s Constitutional Law, pp. 492-506 ; 
Anson’s Parliament, pp. 311-17 ; and Burnet’s Reign of James II, pp. 458-60. 
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In the year 1855 the Act for securing the liberty of reli- 
gious worship (18 & 19 Vict., cap. 86) considerably modified 
this stringent provision, by excepting from its operation 
assemblies for religious worship conducted by the incum- 
bent of the parish, or a person authorized by him, and con- 
gregations meeting in a private dwelling-house, or meeting 
occasionally in a building not usually appropriated to reli- 
gious worship. The second section of thesame Act, by pro- 
viding that the expression in the Act of 1846, Her Majesty’s 
subjects professing the Jewish religion, in respect of their 
places for religious worship, shall be subject to the same 
laws as Protestant Dissenters are subject to, shall mean 
are subject to for the time being after the passing of this 
Act, seems to imply that at that time it was necessary to 
certify a Jewish synagogue. But it is certain that there 
was no provision for certifying a synagogue before 1846, 
and it is hardly consonant with the true principles of the 
interpretation of statutes to extend the scope of a highly 
penal section of an Act of Parliament in this indirect way, 
especially by an enactment entitled “ An Act to relieve Her 
Majesty's subjects from certain penalties and disabilities 
in regard to religious opinions,” the manifest intention of 
which was to grant relief from former burdens, but not to 
impose any new obligations. However, by the Places of 
Religious Worship Registration Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Vict., 
cap. 81), a Jewish synagogue may be certified in writing to 
the Registrar-General of births, deaths, and marriages, and 
will then be registered in due time. Although, as has been 
said, this course is optional and not compulsory, it is to be 
recommended, because it ensures the following advantages. 
A building so certified is exempt from uninvited interfer- 
ence by the Charity Commissioners, and is also, if exclu- 
sively appropriated to public religious worship, not liable 
to be rated for parochial or municipal purposes’, In 


“1 See 16 & 17 Vict., cap. 137, sec. 62; 18 & 19 Vict., cap. 81, sec. 9; 
and 32 & 33 Vict., cap. 110, sec. 15, as to the provisions of the Charitable 
Trusts Act; and as to the «xemption from rates, 3 & 4 Will. IV, cap. 30; 
5 & 6 Will. IV, cap. 50, sec. 27; and 38 & 39 Vict., cap. 55, sec. 151. 
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addition, a synagogue not certified is not entitled to any of 
the advantages conferred by the legislature in 1846: a gift 
or legacy to it is void, nor can contracts to hire seats in it 
be enforced, or disturbers of the service be punished. 

With the mention of this somewhat curious anomaly, the 
consequence of this method in which full legal recognition 
has been given to the Jewish religion, it is time to bring 
the foregoing inquiry to a close; nor is it necessary to 
recapitulate at any length the conclusions already arrived 
at. In the year 1290 the Jews were banished from the 
kingdom by royal edict, but this edict, now lost, would not 
avail to absolutely exclude from the country centuries 
afterwards Jews in no way connected with the former 
bondsmen of the king. From time to time isolated Jews 
came and lived in England, but the severity of the laws 
enforcing uniformity of religion was sufficient to prevent 
the formation of a Jewish community, and as late as the 
reign of James I the Jews that were here fled the country 
through fear of the commissioners appointed to execute the 
laws against Jesuits. The treaty with Spain in 1630 made 
it somewhat easier for Jews to settle here, by allowing them 
to evade some of the penalties imposed on recusants, but 
this advantage, such as it was, was lost by the outbreak of 
the war with Spain in 1656, though restored after the 
return of Charles II. Availing themselves of this ad- 
vantage a small number of Jews settled in the country in 
the reign of Charles I, and at the time of the execution of 
that king a formal request was made for the recognition 
of the Jewish religion, but it was not successful, and being 
renewed seven years later, in spite of the fair words used 
and the courtesy shown to Menasseh, it again proved a 
failure. During Cromwell’s régime nothing was done; 
but there is evidence that the Protector allowed some half- 
dozen families of persons he knew to be Jews to remain in 
the realm, but this was a special favour which did not 
enable them to form a distinct body or set up a synagogue. 
During his exile Charles II made a formal promise to 
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relax the law in their favour; but no legislation was intro- 
duced, nor, if introduced, would it have had a chance of 
success. But the promise was fulfilled. A considerable num- 
ber of Jews received the rights of citizenship; a distinct 
Jewish community arose, and a synagogue was established. 
At first the services were kept strictly secret, for fear of the 
enforcement of the penal laws, but, under the protection of 
the king’s dispensing power, before the end of 1663 it was 
possible to hold them with open doors, and the attacks made 
upon the Jews were successfully repelled. On the acces- 
sion of King James II a further and last attempt was made 
to visit with the rigour of the law the still young and 
struggling community, which was again saved by the exer- 
cise of the dispensing power of the Crown. After the 
Revolution the power of dispensation was swept away, but 
it was expressly provided that charters or grants already 
made should not be held invalid, and the formal Order in 
Council of November 13, 1685, granting the Jews the free 
exercise of their religion, was thus confirmed. At length, 
in 1846, after an interval of more than a century and a 
half, the Jewish religion, the profession of which had been 
frequently recognized by the legislature, was formally made 
legal by Act of Parliament. 


H. S. Q. HENRIQUES. 
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THE ALPHABET OF BEN SIRA. 


Doera Serax LI. 13-29 from The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint, H. B. Swete, D.D. (II, 753 f., 
Camb., 1896), with the letters of Ben Sira’s Alphabet 
assigned conjecturally to their places in relation to the 
Greek. 


N 13 én dv vedrepos amply 7 mAavnOfval pe, 
eGjrnca codplay mpoparas ev mpocevyf mov 
1 14 &vavtt vaod nélovv epi adrijs, 
kal éws éoxdrwv éx(ytiow adrhy. 
15 €€ GvOovs ws Tepxaovons oradvais 
eippdvOn 7% Kapdia pov & airir 
énéBn 6 Tovs pov ev evddrnti, 
éx vedrntdés pou tyvevoy airiy. 
16 €xAwa dAlyov Td ots pov Kal eéde€dunr, 
kal moAkAjy edpoy euavte tradelay* 
17 mpoxom™ éyéverd pot ev avrn* 
T@ diddvTe por codplay décw dd£av. 
18 dtevonOnv yap Tod mowjoat adrny, 
kai é(ydwoa Td ayaddv, Kai ov pH aloyvOd. 
19 diapepdxiorar  Woxn pov ey adrn, 
kal év momoet Awod dunxpiBacdyny: 
Tas xeipds pov efenéraca mpds tos, 
* * * * * * * 
* « * * x * * 


4 \ > la 7 A 
kal Ta dGyvonpata avris grévOnoa: 
20 THY Wuxny pou KarevOuva els adtny, 


* * * * * * * 
kapdlay éxrnodyny per’ adrav an’ dpxiis, 
kal éy xadapiou@ etpov abryy: 

51a rodro ov pi) éyxaradepda. 
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at kal 9 KowWla pov érapdxOn ex(nrijoat adrny: 
51a rodro éxrnodunv ayaboyv xrhpa. 

22 €wxev Kipios yAGoody po. picddv pov, 
cal éy avry alvécw avrdv. 

23 Eyyloare mpos pé, anaidevro, 
kat avAloOnre év olkw mraidelas. 

24 kal Ore torepeicOar Adyere ev rovros, 
cal ai yoryxal ipav dupador odddpa, 

25 Wwoiga TO oTdua pov Kal éAdAnoa 
Krycacde atrois avev dpyuptov 

26 rov tpdxnAov tuav tndbere bd Cvydr, 
kal émdeEdoOw 7 Woyxn tudv tadelav: 
eyyts éorw edpeiv adryy. 
* * * * * * * * 

27 Bere ev dpOadrpuois tyav Sri dAlyov éxonlaca, 
kal edpoy éuavte ToAARY dvdtavow. 

28 uerdoxere Tradelay ev TOAAG GpiOud apyrplov, 
Kal todtv xpvodv Kricacde ev airi’ 

29 evppavbein ) Wuxi) tuav év TO eA€er avrod, 
kal py aloxuvOelnre ev alvécer avrod. 


C. TaYLor. 


_[NotE.—The Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, delivered 
a public lecture on November 2, 1904, in which the above arrange- 
ment of the Alphabet was presented. The full text of the lecture 
will eventually appear in the Journal of Philology. Dr. Taylor has 
also reconstructed the Hebrew (on the basis of the Cambridge MS., 
with important conjectural emendations) and has come to the general 
conclusion that the Hebrew is not a retranslation from the Syriac. 
The Hebrew text, however, he regards as corrupt. Dr. Taylor made 
the suggestion that in the Hebrew the © line begins ‘53 ‘nndv 
ond; the ? line with ‘NO? (synonymous emendation for ‘N3YNn) ;sx 
and the D line bY20n “dx ND (11D synonymous emendation of 135, 


cf. Bickell). Ep. J.Q. 2] 
D. J. Q. R. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN ASPECT OF THE 
HEBREW WISDOM} 


THE Hebrew Wisdom, though it has been a distinct 
subject of investigation for more than fifty years, has 
still its unsettled problems; and of these there are per- 
haps two of paramount importance at the present time. 
The first is the question of the age in which this remark- 
able movement flourished. The prevalent opinion has 
been that the Wisdom belongs to no one age in particular. 
It has been viewed as a permanent bent or aptitude of 
the Hebrew mind, operative throughout almost the entire 
history of the nation, and throwing off its literary pro- 
ductions at widely separated stages of its development. 
Originating in the time of Solomon, it is supposed to have 
been carried forward by a succession of Sages or Wise Men, 
who were ultimately incorporated as a regular teaching 
profession or guild. From this circle of thinkers there 
emanated the various writings which we group together 
under the title of the Hokmah literature :—first, perhaps, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, next the Book of Job, and 
lastly—as works born out of due time—the late post- 
Exilic books of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus. 

Of late years, however, another view has been gaining 
ground. The tendency of recent criticism has been to 
draw together the separate remains of Hokmah writing 
within a comparatively narrow compass of time; and to 
assign the composition of Job, of the Proverbs, of Ecclesi- 

1 The first of two lectures delivered at the Summer School of Theology, 
Edinburgh, 1904. The second lecture will be published in a later number 
of the J.Q. R. 
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astes and Ecclesiasticus to one stage in the history of 
Jewish religion. Just as we can speak of a golden age 
of prophecy, or an age of legalism, or an age of Apo-- 
calyptic, so it is thought there may have been a period 
which was pre-eminently the age of the Wisdom,—an age 
when its peculiar mode of thinking was in the ascendant, 
and when it formed a vital contribution to the develop- 
ment of Judaism. If that theory is to be entertained, 
there can obviously be no question about the particular 
time to which the movement is to be assigned. It must 
have been the age immediately preceding the Maccabean 
rebellion,—that great upheaval which by universal acknow- 
ledgment divides post-Exilic Judaism into two entirely 
dissimilar phases. On the very eve of that conflict Jesus 
ben-Sira lived and wrote: Ecclesiastes certainly cannot 
be much earlier; and the two remaining books must then 
be assigned to a date considerably earlier indeed, but still 
within the middle period of post-Exilic history. Thus, 
from about the year 180 B.c., backwards for perhaps two 
centuries, is the period which would have to be considered 
the golden age of the Hebrew Wisdom. And there is no 
doubt that within that tract of time there were influences 
at work which might be very closely related to the spirit 
of the Wisdom movement. There was, for example, the 
transference of religious interest from the Temple-cultus 
to the study of the written law, and the rise of the scribe 
to a position of rivalry with the priesthood. There was 
the substitution of the Church for the State as the basis 
of religious fellowship; and accompanying that the trans- 
lation of the theocratic conceptions of the prophets into 
terms of personal religion, and the elaboration of an ethical 
code suitable for the individual li‘e. These are internal 
changes which must have been in progress during the 
interval between Ezra and the Maccabees; and it can 
readily be seen that the process was one in which the 
conceptions of the Hokmah were fitted to play an in- 
fluential part. Besides all this there was the presence of 


VOL. XVII. R 
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Hellenic culture, which is not unnaturally supposed to 
have had some share in the formation of the peculiar type 
of thought represented by the Wisdom. I think it is not 
at all surprising that keen students of the Jewish Wisdom 
should be attracted to this period of history as affording 
an explanation of some of the characteristic features of 
that many-sided and interesting literature. 

Now, touching on this question at many points, but 
fundamentally independent of it, is the other unsettled 
problem to which I referred. It may be stated generally 
thus: Was the Wisdom purely a native product of Israel- 
itish life and thought, unalloyed with foreign elements ; 
or was it influenced to any degree by movements of a 
similar character in other countries? The latter alter- 
native, of course, may cover a wide range of possibilities. 
It night amount to nothing more than the admission of 
a casual and sporadic influence exerted on the develop- 
ment of the Wisdom from without, and revealing itself 
in certain subordinate features of the system. Or it might 
mean that the Wisdom of the Old Testament was simply 
the Hebrew phase of a great international movement of 
thought, deriving its energy from intellectual impulses 
not peculiar to the religion of revelation, but common to 
the civilized races of the East. Between these extremes 
any number of intermediate positions might be assumed, 
each of which would justify us in speaking of a cosmo- 
politan aspect of the Hebrew Wisdom. This, then, is the 
class of questions to which I am now to direct your 
attention. And before entering on the discussion of them, 
I will try to express in few words where I conceive the 
true importance of the inquiry to lie, and how I have 
been led to think of it at all. 

Any one who has followed recent developments of theo- 
logical research must have been struck by the rise of a 
somewhat novel application of the comparative method 
to the problems of historical theology. .We have long 
been familiar with the science of Comparative Religion 
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as a handmaid of theology. We have come to know much 
of the great faiths of the world; and have learned to 
study them reverently and dispassionately, as sincere and 
not wholly unrewarded efforts to solve the enigmas of 
existence and meet the deepest need of the human soul. 
We have learned also to compare them one with another 
and estimate their relative worth; and in the comparison 
we have found a proof of the intrinsic and immeasurable 
superiority of the religion of the Bible. But for the most 
part we have proceeded on the tacit assumption that the 
ethnic religions can be handled as separate and independent 
entities, dwelling apart, each within its own sphere of 
influence, and developing its own genius without much 
help or interference from without. At least we have been 
accustomed to look on the religion of Israel as an entirely 
isolated fact of history. Now the new point of view to 
which I have alluded involves the negation of this assump- 
tion. It is denied that the religions of antiquity were 
thus secluded from each other’s influence; it is maintained 
on the contrary that, through the common medium of a 
vast and immemorial civilization, they had acted on and 
interpenetrated each other to an extent that has hardly 
as yet been dreamed of. In the later pre-Christian ages 
especially it is held that the interchange of religious ideas 
went on with astonishing rapidity; and that the effects 
are to be seen in the dissolution of the old bond between 
religion and the state, in the rise of new religious fellow- 
ships, the amalgamation of divine names, and the diffusion 
of similar customs and beliefs over the whole surface of 
the Oriental world. From this process of syncretism 
Judaism was least of all exempt. While the most con- 
servative of all faiths, it was at the same time the most 
receptive; and from all quarters—from Babylonia, from 
Persia, from Egypt, and from Greece,—it drew much of 
the material imbedded in its later theological constructions. 
In the language of one writer, Judaism was the alembic 
into which was thrown the heterogeneous deposit of many 
R2 
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phases of religious speculation; and from which was to 
emerge, under the name of Christianity, a sort of sub- 
limated essence of the religious consciousness of the race. 
Such, in crude outline, appears to be the view of things 
common to theologians like Gunkel and Bousset, of Assyrio- 
logists like Zimmern and Winckler, and a historian like 
Eduard Meyer; not to mention more extreme develop- 
ments of the theory in the recent utterances of Friedrich 
Delitzsch and the writings of the Abbé Loisy. The claim 
of the Bible to be the revelation of the perfect religion 
would thus have to be based, not so much on its self- 
contained superiority to all other sacred literatures, but 
rather on its capacity for assimilating what was best in 
the religions around and utilizing the results of the highest 
human thought as the vehicle of its peculiar message to 
mankind. 

Now the inquiry into the external affinities of the 
Hebrew Wisdom is a special and restricted case of this 
far-reaching investigation. The cosmopolitan character of 
the movement has been emphasized by Gunkel and Bousset ; 
and both have found in this fact a confirmation of the 
soundness of their main thesis. The former in particular 
has indicated certain specific channels of communication 
between the Wisdom movement in Israel and parallel 
phenomena in other countries. And it seemed to me that 
it might be worth while to follow out these hints carefully 
and arrive, if possible, at some definite judgment on the 
evidence within this limited sphere. The results, I admit, 
have not been very decisive; but such as they are I will 
now endeavour to put them before you. 


The subject may be approached from two sides: first, 
from the side of the Old Testament itself; and secondly, 
from the side of foreign systems which are thought to 
present points of contact with it. 
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I, 


I begin, then, by observing that the Old Testament 
betrays the consciousness of a certain international signifi- 
cance attaching to the Wisdom tradition. There are several 
passages which prove that the quality so highly esteemed in 
Israel under that name was not regarded as an exclusive 
possession of the Hebrew people. In the account of Solo- 
mon’s wisdom in 1 Kings iv. 29-31, we read that “God 
gave Solomon wisdom and understanding very much, and 
breadth of mind, even as the sand that is on the sea shore. 
And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the sons 
of the East and all the wisdom of Egypt. For he was wiser 
than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and 
Calcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol; and his fame was in 
all the nations round about.” Ethan and Heman and Calcol 
and Darda are as yet unknown personages, though it is at 
least possible they were non-Israelites ; but Eyypt and the 
sons of the East are perfectly understood designations ; and 
the fact that this foreign wisdom could be compared with 
the wisdom for which Solomon was famous shows clearly 
that it was considered of the same quality as his, however 
far he may have surpassed them. But Solomon was not 
only a wise king; he was also regarded as the patron of 
the later literary Wisdom and the schools from which it 
proceeded; hence we may perhaps infer that the comparison 
of his wisdom to that of the East and Egypt implies the 
recognition of an essential affinity between the whole body 
of Hebrew Wisdom and the parallel developments which 
certainly existed among the neighbouring peoples. Of these 
countries, Edom appears to have enjoyed a special reputation 
for wise men and wisdom down to the latest ages of the 
monarchy. In Jer. xlix. 7, the scornful question, “Is there 
no longer wisdom in Teman?” obviously implies that the 
fame of the Temanite wisdom was traditional ; and the same 
inference may be drawn from the threat in the eighth verse 
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of Obadiah: “In that day I will destroy the wise men from 
Edom, and understanding from the mount of Esau.” These 
allusions are amply sufficient to prove a knowledge of the 
existence of foreign wisdom on the part of Old Testament 
writers; though of course they say nothing of actual influence 
or intercourse on either side. 

A more positive argument might perhaps be based on 
some facts of the Hokmah writings. There are two well- 
known sections of the book of Proverbs which appear at 
least to be assigned to foreign sources,—the words of Agur 
the son of Jakeh (xxx. 1), and those of Lemuel, king of 
Massa (xxxi. 1). The text of the superscriptions is no 
doubt uncertain, and the meaning almost hopelessly obscure. 
But in the second case I hardly think that any of the 
emendations proposed has as much claim to respect as the 
simple construction of the Massoretic text, that Lemuel was 
a king of an Ishmaelite tribe of Massa. The other title is 
less decisive, but even there there is a presumption that 


a non-Israelite origin is suggested. It is possible of course 
that this is merely a literary invention, and that the con- 
tents are purely Hebrew or Jewish; but even the fact that 
a Jewish writer could put them in the mouths of foreign 
sages counts for something in favour of the international 


character of the movement’. Still more striking is the 


1 Here, for want of another opportunity, I may just call attention to a 
remarkable series of Indian parallels which Mr. Jacobs has pointed out in 
Prov. xxx (Studies in Biblical Archaeology, p. 125 f.):— 


4. Who has gone up to heaven and 

come down ? 

Who has gathered the wind in 
his fists ? 

Who has bound up the waters in 
a garment? 

Who has established all the ends 
of the earth ? 

What is his name, and what his 
son’s, if thou knowest ? 


Who knows or who here can 
declare 

Whence has sprung—whence this 
creation— 

From what this creation arose, 

Whether any made it or not ? 

He who in the highest heaven is 
its ruler, 

He verily knows, or even he 
knows not! 

(Rig-veda, X, 129.) 
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case of the book of Job, where the facts are fortunately not 
in dispute. That the hero of that great poem is a non- 
Israelite, that the scene is laid outside the Holy Land, that 
all the human personages of the drama are Edomites or 
Arabs of the eastern deserts, are circumstances which taken 
together, and taken along with some rather remarkable 
Arabisms in the language, are perhaps barely appreciated 
in the ordinary theories of the composition of the book. 
To speak of the book (with Renan) as an echo of the 
ancient wisdom of Teman, or to say that it is not more 
specially Hebrew than Idumean or Ishmaelite, may be 
a romantic extravagance ; and to suppose that it is a trans- 
lation into Hebrew of a work originally written in another 
tongue is a view which does not require serious refutation. 
But avoiding these extremes, and allowing that the back- 
ground and atmosphere of the poem belong to the art of 
the writer, we have still to ask why his sense of artistic 
fitness took this particular turn. It must surely mean, at 
the very least, that the author wished to present the pro- 


15. The horseleech has three daugh- 
ters, they say alway, Give, give. 
There are three things never Fire is never sated with fuel, 
sated, Nor Ocean with the streams, 
Yea, four that never say, Enough: Nor the god of death with all 
Sheol is never sated with dead, creatures, 
Nor the womb’s gate with men, Nor the bright-eyed one with men. 
Earth is never sated with water, (Pants., I, str. 153.) 
And fire says never, Enough. 
18. There be three things too wonder- The path of ships across the sea, 
ful for me, The soaring eagle’s flight Varuna 
Yea, four which I know not: knows. 
The way of an eagle in the air... 
The way of a ship through the &e. 
sea. 


(Rig-veda.) 


&e. 

None of these might be very impressive by itself; but taken altogether 
from a single chapter, and that chapter ostensibly of foreign origin, they 
do create a presumption in favour of Mr. Jacobs’s suggestion, that Prov. xxx 
consists of fragments of Indian Wisdom which had made their way into 
Palestine by way of Arabia. 
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blem which exercised his mind as a problem of universal 
religion, and not a difficulty arising from the special revela- 
tion given to Israel. Whether we can go further and infer 
that he knew such matters to be the theme of discussion 
amongst wise men of the East, is just the point at issue; 
and it is one very difficult to determine. On first thoughts 
one is inclined to say that the problem of the moral 
government of the universe could only arise on the soil 
of a strictly monotheistic faith; but that is.a matter on 
which it is easy to be too confident. Through all the more 
developed religions of antiquity, polytheistic though they 
are on the surface, there runs a strain of monotheistic 
reflection; and we have no right to say beforehand that 
this could not be sufficiently earnest to create difficulties 
regarding the distribution of providential rewards and 
punishments in this world. As a matter of fact, there 
exists an Egyptian papyrus, of late date, in which this 
very question of the righteousness of the world-government 
is discussed with much heat and acrimony between a great 
cat and a small jackal, representing doubtless two deities 
of the Egyptian pantheon. It illustrates the possibility 
of discussing the theodicy on a basis of superficial poly- 
theism; and that may be accepted as a proof that this 
grave difficulty could be felt outside the pale of revealed 
religion. While, therefore, we must hold that the book of 
Job is “the genuine outcome of the religious life and 
thought of Israel,’ and its author a true son of Israel, we 
may believe that the setting of the poem was due to his 
knowledge of the higher thought of the neighbouring 
peoples ; and that this knowledge made the scene chosen 
attractive to the writer himself and suggestive to his 
readers. 

There is one general feature 6f the Wisdom literature 
which, though perfectly familiar to all students of the 
subject, acquires a fresh interest in connexion with the 
question we are considering. The Wise Men of Israel, it 
has often been pointed out, are in a sense Humanists. 
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Their point of view is universal and individual; they do 
not concern themselves with the religious relations and 
obligations of the Israelite as such, but only with those 
which pertain to him as a man, living under the rule of 
a perfectly righteous Governor of the world. Their in- 
difference to the positive institutions and theocratic ideals 
of the national religion surprises us by its consistency and 
apparent deliberateness. In the book of Proverbs, for 
example, while the divine proper name Yahweh is regularly 
used, the name Israel never occurs; and the distinction 
between Israel and the other nations finds no place what- 
ever. In Job, Yahweh is employed in the prose framework, 
but (with the exception of one doubtful verse) sedulously 
avoided in the speeches, where it is frequently replaced 
by ’loah, which is just the Arabic name of God, ’Ilah. 
Both books ignore the whole cycle of peculiarly prophetic 
ideas: those, namely, which cluster round the conception 
of the Kingdom of God and the Messianic hope. Equally 
marked is their silence regarding the legal aspect of the 
national religion. The study of the written law is nowhere 
recommended ; allusions to sacrifice and priesthood are not 
found ; and the few references to points of ritual are of the 
most vague and cursory nature. All this shows that the 
Wisdom represents a tendency of mind secluded in some 
way from the main currents of Hebrew piety, and contain- 
ing the germs of a philosophy of life applicable to mankind 
everywhere. 

Now there are two ways in which this peculiarity of the 
Wisdom has been explained. Some writers, holding that 
the Wisdom sprang up on the soil of Judaism, maintain 
that the legal and national standpoint, though never ex- 
pressed, is always presupposed ; that the Wise Men never 
really look beyond the little circle of the Jewish community ; 
and that the questions they ignore regarding the special 
relation between Yahweh and Israel form the silent as- 
sumption of all their thought and teaching. There is 
undoubtedly an element of truth in that view. The un- 
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swerving faith which these men had in the principle of 
retribution can only be accounted for by the teaching 
of the prophets and a rigorous training under legal condi- 
tions. Nevertheless I think the explanation is inadequate. 
If the written Jaw was the source whence the Wise Men 
drew their ethical teaching, it is not easy to understand 
why they avoid referring to it and prefer to deduce every 
maxim from observation of life or the tradition of the 
sages. And this attitude is all the more remarkable when 
we compare the Proverbs of Solomon or the book of Job 
with the Wisdom of Ben-Sira. The greater part of the 
latter work is essentially similar to the book of Proverbs ; 
but there is also an unmistakable vein of legalism, which 
manifests itself in many ways: such as the inculcation of 
the study of the Scriptures, the identification of the divine 
Wisdom with the Mosaic legislation (of which more in the 
next lecture); there is also a vivid sense of the unique 
privileges of Israel, and an ardent enthusiasm for the insti- 
tutions and history of the theocracy. The natural conclusion 
is that originally the Wisdom was independent of legalism; 
and that in the book of Ben-Sira we see the two streams 
beginning to coalesce, and the functions of the Sage on the 
point of being absorbed by the scribe, the professional ex- 
pounder of the written law. But if we accept that inter- 
pretation of the facts, we cannot exclude the possibility 
that the humanistic tendency in the Wisdom was stimulated 
by intercourse with men of other nations whose natural 
piety took a direction somewhat similar to that which we 
find in the Wisdom literature. 

It would serve no good purpose to dwell longer on this 
side of the question. We may now proceed to the second 
branch of the inquiry, and examine some of the foreign 
sources of wisdom from which the Hebrew Sages are thought 
to have drunk. 
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II. 


The beginnings of Hebrew Wisdom may be traced ulti- 
mately to certain primitive instincts and habits of thought 
congenial to the Semitic mind. <A faculty of close observa- 
tion of nature and life, joined to a love of sententious and 
eloquent speech, constitute perhaps the mental endowment 
which effloresced in the primary form of written Hokmah, 
the proverbial literature. These tendencies are strongly 
marked amongst the Bedouin of the desert, where the 
tribesmen spend much of their day in the tents of the 
sheiks, listening to the eloquence which is bred of large 
experience and acute judgment. “These Orientals,” says 
the traveller Doughty, “study little else, as they sit all day 
idle at the coffee in their male societies ; they learn in this 
school of infinite human observation to speak to the heart 
of one another. His tales ’ (referring to a certain Moorish 
rogue named Mohammed Aly) ‘‘ seasoned with saws, which 
are the wisdom of the unlearned, we heard for more than 
two months; they were never-ending. He told them so 
lively to the eye that they could not be bettered, and part 
were of his own motley experience.” The great collection 
of Arabic proverbs by Meidani shows that this species of 
wisdom has been popular among the Arabs since the dawn 
of their literary history. 

But amongst the civilized Semites of antiquity we have 
as yet little direct evidence of a wisdom tradition com- 
parable to that of the Old Testament. We may cherish the 
hope that from the immense accumulation of unexplored 
cuneiform material some documents of Babylonian or Assy- 
rian wisdom will be recovered, which may bear an instruc- 
tive comparison with the gnomic poetry of the Israelites. 
Up to the present nothing of this kind appears to have 
been published, with the exception of a short collection of 
proverbs and riddles translated by Jager in 1894. It is 
thought to have been part of a scholar’s exercise-book ; and 
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its chief importance lies in the proof it yields of a Babylonian 
gnomic literature of at least greater antiquity than the age 
of Asshur-banipal, in whose reign the extant copy is thought 
to have been made. With regard to the contents, the 
resemblance to the Hebrew proverbs seems to me to have 
been somewhat over-stated. There are only eighteen say- 
ings in all; and of these a considerable proportion contain 
obscure astrological or mythological allusions of no interest 
for our present purpose. Others are conundrums, similar 
in character to Samson’s riddle in the book of Judges. 
There are, however, a few which bear a family likeness to 
the moral maxims of the Old Testament. For example: 
‘He who says, O that I might exercise vengeance, and 
more also (the common Hebrew idiom), draws from a well 
without water, and rubs his skin without anointing it.” 
“ Tf in the time of wind I consume my (store of) garlic, my 
heart shall be straitened in the time of rain.” “Thou wentest 
and seizedst the property of thine enemy: the enemy came 
and seized thine.” “The strength of a worm, ... the 
drunkard is no better.’—These are the most striking 
instances; and scanty as the harvest is, the conclusion 
is undoubtedly suggested that a proverbial philosophy of 
life was cultivated in Babylonia as well as in Israel. 
Looking at the age to which these maxims must be traced, 
it is not reasonable to deny off-hand the antiquity of some 
of the collections of proverbs current under the name of 
Solomon. 

The closest parallels to the Wisdom writings of the Old 
Testament as yet discovered are not in the. Semitic world 
at all, but in the didactic literature of the Egyptians. In 
this particular department the Egyptologists have been 
more fortunate than the Assyriologists. A small group 
of treatises has been deciphered which shows not only 
that a practical philosophy was extremely popular in the 
Nile Valley, but that its origin goes back to an almost 
incredibly remote period of history. The two leading 
documents are the Precepts of Ptah-hotep, professing to 
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have been written under the Fifth Dynasty, and published 
by Chabas under the title of “The Oldest Pook in the 
World”; and the Maxims of the sage Aniy, addressed to 
his son Khonsu-hotep. Besides these we have the Book of 
Kagemni (from the same papyrus as Ptah-hotep, and of 
very similar character); the Poem of Dauuf, a turgid and 
stilted composition in praise of the learned profession ; 
a Demotic papyrus in the Louvre; and some other MSS. 
less important for our present purpose. Here, then, wo 
have abundant material for a comparison with the Hebrew 
Hokmah; and if the resemblance should be such as to 
reveal literary dependence, there can obviously be no 
question as to which side has borrowed from the other. 

The resemblance of this class of writings to the Jewish 
Hokmah has been noted ever since they were first dis- 
covered. One writer has ventured on the assertion that 
several of the Jewish maxims are translated word for word 
from those of Ptah-hotep (Reveillout). That, to be sure, 
is a gross exaggeration. There is no single Jewish proverb 
which can by any stretch of courtesy be described as 
a literal transcript of any known Egyptian original. The 
truth is expressed by the more guarded language of Renouf : 
that “these books are very similar in character to the book | 
of Proverbs in our Bible. They inculcate the study of 
wisdom, the duty to parents and superiors, respect for 
property, the advantages of charitableness, peaceableness 
and content, of liberality, chastity and sobriety, of truth- 
fulness and justice; and they show the wickedness and 
folly of disobedience, strife, arrogance and pride, of sloth- 
fulness, intemperance, unchastity and other vices.” The 
general and formal similarity of the two bodies of literature 
is indeed very striking: I will just enumerate some of the 
outstanding features. (1) Three at least of the Egyptian 
treatises are thrown into the form of an address from 
a father to his son. It is very possible that this is one of 
the literary artifices of which at all times the Egyptian 
writers were prodigal, the father being really the teacher 
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and the son the pupil; but that does not in the least 
detract from the significance of the usage. It is precisely 
the form of address constuntly recurring in the Wisdom of 
Ben-Sira, and employed in two sections of the book of Pro- 
verbs, where, beyond reasonable doubt, the name “ father” 
designates the master, and “son” the disciple. (2) As in 
the Proverbs. the instruction consists of detached maxims, 
thrown loosely together, without much regard to consecu- 
tiveness of subject. As to the form of the sentences, it is 
difficult to judge from translations ; but sometimes at least 
one detects the familiar rhythm of the parallel distich, 
which is the unit of gnomic poetry in Hebrew. A verse 
like the following: “The magnanimous man is the object 
of God’s regard: but he who listens to his belly is scorned 
by his wife,” is just a typical Hebrew Mashal. (3) A more 
important fact is that the precepts are addressed to a select 
and privileged class, who considered themselves superior 
to the mass of the population: viz. the youths of the 
literary caste whose education opened the avenue to honour- 
able office in the service of the state. There is nothing exactly 
corresponding to this in the Hebrew Wisdom ; though even 
there the instruction of the Sages seems directed mainly to 
young men of the leisured and well-to-do classes. It is not 
improbable that some of these men were candidates for em- 
ployment under the foreign government (see Sir. xxxix. 4); 
and the conditions may well have been such as to account 
for the borrowing of certain rules of conduct by Jewish 
teachers from Egyptian models. There are, at any rate, 
a good many injunctions which presuppose that the pupils 
might have the entrée to the best society at home and at 
the court. (4) Another point that requires to be emphasized 
is the strongly marked utilitarian character of the ethical 
system in both cases. It has often been urged in disparage- 
ment of the morality of the Hebrew Wisdom that it incites 
men to the pursuit of virtue for the sake of the earthly 
rewards which follow it. The criticism is unjust. The 
Wise Men of Israel did not hold that the morality of 
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a course of action consisted in its tendency to produce 
happiness; but only that earthly happiness is the outward 
sign that the life which leads to it is approved by God in 
his providential government, and is thereby shown to be 
truly moral. It may be prejudice, but one can hardly resist 
the impression that the utilitarianism of the Egyptian ethic 
is much deeper-seated than that of the Hebrew Wisdom. 
That is to say, the Egyptian sages appear really to recom- 
mend virtuous conduct for the sake of its advantages. 
However that may be, the utilitarian point of view is 
forcibly presented in both literatures: in the Jewish 
writings there is a whole department of conventional eti- 
quette and savoir vivre, in which no ethical principle is 
involved and which must in any case have been based 
on foreign customs. (5) Lastly, the range of duties covered 
by the two sets of writings is largely identical. That 
appears from the words of Renouf quoted above, and still 
more clearly from a more exhaustive classification which 
I take from Amelineau: “Household economy, religion, 
study of ancient books, industry, drunkenness and glut- 
tony, discretion, luxury, avoidance of faults, modesty, 
the end of life, slander, loquacity, generosity, education, 
propriety, respect for old age, occupations, courage, 
dissipations, vicissitudes of life, friendship and neigh- 
bourliness.” 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the evidential worth 
of general resemblances like these. Similar social con- 
ditions tend to produce similar ethical codes, and similar 
institutions for propagating them; and it might be held 
that the parallelism is not greater than was to be expected 
from that consideration, without the hypothesis of direct 
contact and dependence. Accordingly, a good deal depends 
on the occurrence of particular coincidences, which are 
not likely to have happened apart from real and direct 
influence of the Egyptian teaching on the Jewish. Such 
coincidences undoubtedly exist: whether they are suf- 
ficiently numerous to convert the improbability into an 
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impossibility, I do not venture to say. I can only cite 
a few of those I have noted: naturally they are the most 
striking I have been able to find; but their number could 
easily be multiplied. 

(1) There is an interesting passage in chapters xxxviii 
and xxxix of Ben-Sira—too long to quote—in which the 
advantages of the scribe’s calling are set forth in contrast 
with several manual occupations: the husbandman, the 
builder, the seal-engraver, the smith, the potter. Now 
the poem of Dauuf is constructed on the very same lines: 
it is a praise of the learned profession as contrasted with 
a number of handicrafts, sixteen in number, including all 
those of Ben-Sira, except the potter. Contempt for manual 
labour, however, was a characteristically Egyptian sentiment 
which finds no countenance from Ben-Sira: no Hebrew 
writer would have agreed with Ptah-hotep that “manual 
labour is little elevated; the inaction (of the hands) is 
honourable.’ —In the same poem of Dauuf. the son is ex- 
horted to “set his heart after knowledge, and to love her 
as a mother, for there is nothing that excels knowledge, ’— 
words recalling the terms in which the search for wisdom 
is inculeated in Prov. i-ix. 

(2) The descriptions of the “strange woman” in Prov. 
ii. 16-193 V. 3-23; Vii. 5-27; ix. 13-18 (2), find a close 
parallel in the maxims of Aniy (viii). It is thus translated 
by Erman: “Guard thee against the woman from without, 
who is not known in her city. Look not upon her..., 
know her not carnally. A deep water whose eddies one 
knows not is a woman who is far from her husband. ‘I 
am gay, she will say to thee day by day. If she has 
no witnesses, she will stand and lay her snares.” The 
question has been discussed whether the ’ishshah zarah 
in Proverbs means merely the wife of another man, or a 
foreign courtesan, like the Greek Hetairai. To judge from 
the Egyptian maxim, she may have combined both cha- 
racters: she is at once a stranger in the city where she 
dwells, and a wife far from her husband. 
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(3) “ When thou sittest at table with a magnate, consider 
well what is before thee. Thou puttest a knife to thy 
throat if thou be a gluttonous person. Do not hanker 
after his delicacies; they are a deceitful enjoyment.” So 
we read in Prov. xxiii. 1-3. In Ptah-hotep: “If thou art 
among the persons seated at meat in the house of a greater 
man than thyself, take that which he gives thee bowing 
to the ground. Regard that which is placed before thee 
but point not at it; regard it not frequently: he is a 
blameworthy person who departs from this rule.’ The 
interest of this striking parallel is that it shows that in 
both countries a code of table-etiquette formed part of 
the instruction of the Wise Men. There are many similar 
passages in the book of Ben-Sira: a curious specimen 
will be found in chap. xxxiv. 12 ff, where the author enters 
into details that throw a strange light on the feasting 
customs of the time. Wisdom of this nature is little likely 
to have been the native product of Jewish society or 
of Jewish religion. 

(4) Talebearing, so often denounced in the Proverbs and 
Ben-Sira, is discountenanced in these terms: “Do not 
repeat any extravagance of language; do not listen to 
it; it is a thing that has escaped from a hasty mouth. 
If it is repeated, look, without hearing it, towards the 
earth; say nothing in regard to it” (P.-H. xxiii). And 
again: “What thine eye sees in thy house keep silence 
about; and do not tell it abroad to another, lest it become 
an offence worthy of death when it is heard” (Aniy, vii). 

(5) Severity in family discipline is insisted on in the 
Proverbs, and still more forcibly in Ben-Sira. In the . 
Egyptian Wisdom we have such rules as the following: 
“Bring up a son who shall be pleasing to God. If he 
conforms, &c.... But if he conducts himself ill and trans- 
gresses thy wish... strike him on the mouth in return” 
(P.-H. xii). “Discipline in the house is life: use repri- 
mand and thou shalt find thyself better for it(?)” 
(Aniy, xx). 

VOL. XVIL. 8 
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(6) Readers of the Proverbs have possibly been sur- 
prised at the prominence given to the “ faithful messenger” 
(e.g. x. 26; xiii. 17, &c.). It is not apparent why the 
ordinary Jewish burgher came to have so many important 
messages to transmit, or how he was so dependent on 
the accuracy of his subordinate. If we could suppose that 
the origin of these rules was the code of the Egyptian 
civil service, the matter might be elucidated by such a 
precept as this: “If thou art one of those who bring the 
messages of one great man to another, conform thyself 
exactly to that wherewith he has charged thee; perform 
for him the commission as he has enjoined thee. Beware 
of altering,” &c. 

(7) The Egyptian Wisdom, like the Hebrew, is pro- 
foundly impressed with the dangers of the tongue, the 
value of wise speech, and on the whole the advantage of 
silence. ‘The ruin of a man is in his tongue.” “Guard 
thee against sinning in words; let them not be wounding: 
a reprehensible thing in the bosom of a man is the malicious 
loquacity which never rests.’—The “soft answer that 
turneth away wrath” appears in Aniy (lviii): “Speak 
gently to him who speaks with vehemence; that is the 
remedy for pacifying his heart.” 

These examples must suffice. They might, as I have 
said, be multiplied, if one were to take note of every co- 
incidence of thought and expression; but if those quoted 
do not make the hypothesis of a common origin plausible, 
I do not think that any number of less decisive parallels 
would produce conviction. The only other question is, 
whether or at what time such communication as is pre- 
' supposed between Egypt and Palestine was probable. Now, 
if there was any period more than another when the in- 
fluence of the one country on the other was natural, and 
almost inevitable, it was the century or more during which 
the Jews were ruled directly from Alexandria under the 
Ptolemies. The son of Sira must have spent the best part 
of his life under that dominion ; and we may be quite sure 
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that Egypt was one of the foreign countries in which he 
claims to have travelled. Nothing, therefore, could be less 
surprising than that his mind should have been impressed 
by the hoary wisdom of the Egyptian sages, or that he 
should have been a diligent student of their writings. The 
book of Proverbs is no doubt older, though how much 
older it is impossible to say. It is quite possible, indeed 
probable, that the final redaction of the book preceded the 
date of Ben-Sira by much less than a century, so that any 
traces of Egyptian influence which appear there might 
belong to an earlier phase of the same intercourse which 
had become more frequent in the days of Ben-Sira. In 
these circumstances, the nebulous hypothesis of Gunkel,— 
that the origin of the proverbial literature is to be sought 
in Egypt, and that the Egyptian wisdom was transmitted 
to Israel through the medium of Arabia and Edom,—seems 
to me altogether unnecessary. 

I have said nothing as yet about the book of Ecclesiastes, 
which is the book of the Old Testament with regard to 
which the question of external influences has been: most 
keenly debated. The discussions, however, have turned 
almost exclusively on the possible acquaintance of the 
writer with the systematic teaching of the Greek philo- 
sophical schools. On that large and difficult inquiry I do 
not propose to enter here; but I may be permitted in 
closing this lecture to advert to some interesting parallels 
between Ecclesiastes and the class of Egyptian writings 
from which I have been quoting. 

I begin with a pair of casual coincidences. (1) Take 
first the well-known verses which contain the preacher’s 
curiously moderate recommendation of religious duties, 
v. 1 ff. (E.V.). “Keep thy foot when thou goest into the 
house of God, for it is better to draw near to hear than 
to offer a fool’s sacrifice... Be not rash with thy mouth, 
and do not utter a word precipitately before God; for 
God is in heaven ... When thou vowest a vow unto God, 
defer not to pay it ... Better it is that thou shouldest 

8 2 
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not vow, than that thou shouldest vow and not pay...” 
To this there are two analogies in the maxims of Aniy: 
“The sanctuary of God abhors (noisy manifestations 2). 
Pray humbly with a loving heart, all the words of which 
are uttered in secret. He will protect thee in thy affairs, 
he will listen to thy words, he will accept thine offerings.” 
And again: “In making thine oblation to God, beware 
of what he abhors... Exaggerate not the liturgical pre- 
scriptions; it is forbidden to give more than what is 
prescribed” (Renouf). (2) The sequel of the above passage 
in Qoheleth is as follows: “Suffer not thy mouth to bring 
thee into condemnation, and say not before the angel that 
it was an inadvertence...” As usually explained, the 
“angel” means the priest; and the case supposed is that 
of a man pleading off from the fulfilment of a vow on the 
ground that he had made it inconsiderately. Professor 
Dillon finds that interpretation unsatisfactory ; and thinks 
the underlying allusion must be to some notion of an angel 
of death who appears suddenly to a man, and whom the 
man tries to evade by some pretext. I confess I do not see 
very well how that exegesis can be carried through; but 
if it could, an illuminating parallel would be found again 
in the maxims of Aniy: “When thy messenger comes to 
take thee, let him find one who is ready. Surely thou wilt 
not have time to speak, for when he comes he will present 
himself suddenly. Do not say, I am a young man... &c.” 
The point is that the messenger, who is evidently the angel 
of death, is spoken of quite generally as “thy messenger,” 
showing that the idea was firmly rooted in popular 
thought. 

Of far greater weight than these isolated coincidences 
is a profound similarity between the temper of the book 
and one of the persistent strains of Egyptian meditation. 
The combination of a cheerful abandonment to the pleasures 
and occupations of life with a gloomy resignation to the 
fate of death is a characteristic note of the teaching of 
Qoheleth, which is all the more remarkable because the 
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very same sentiments seemed to the later author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon the essence of impiety. “Go thy way, 
eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry 
heart, for God hath already accepted thy works. Let thy 
garments be always white; and let not thine head lack 
ointment. Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest 
all the days of the life of thy vanity which he hath given 
thee under the sun; for that is thy portion in life and 
in thy labour wherein thou labourest under the sun. 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; 
for there is no work nor device nor knowledge nor wisdom 
in the grave whither thou goest.” “Truly the light is 
sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold 
the sun. Yea, if a man live many years, let him rejoice 
in them all; but let him remember the days of darkness, 
for they shall be many.” “Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth ..., &c.” Now, this is precisely the mood which 
so frequently finds expression in the tombs of Egypt, and 
whose influence on the life of the ancient people has struck 
all observers from Herodotus downwards. Here are a few 
illustrations: “Possess what thou hast in the joy of thy 
heart. What thou hast not, obtain it by work. It is 
profitable for a man to eat his own bread; God grants this 
to whosoever honours him” (Leiden papyrus). “ Fulfil thy 
desire while thou livest. Put oils upon thy head, clothe 
thyself with fine linen ... yield to thy desire—fulfil thy 
desire with thy good things whilst thou art upon earth, 
according to the dictation of thy heart. The day will 
come to thee when one hears not the voice—when the one 
who is at rest hears not their voices. Feast in tranquillity; 
seeing that there is no one who carries his goods with 
him.” “Make a happy day, O divine one(?). Let odours 
and ointments stand before thy nostrils, garlands and lotus- 
flowers for thy shoulders ... Let song and music be before 
thy face, and leave behind thee all evil cares. Mind thee 
only of joys, till cometh the day of pilgrimage when we 
draw near the land that loveth silence.” ‘“O brother, cease 
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not to drink, to eat, to be drunken, to practise love, to 
make a happy day, to follow thy heart day and night; 
let no grief affect thy heart: what are the years, how 
numerous soever they be which one passes on the earth.” 
The feeling is admirably rendered in the following lines 


of a modern poet :— 


O swart musician, time and fame are fleet, 
Brief all delight, and youth’s feet fain to fly! 
Pipe on in peace! To-morrow must we die? 
What matter if our life to-day be sweet! 
Soon, soon, the silver paper-reeds that sigh 
Along the Sacred River will repeat 
The echo of the dark-stoled bearers’ feet, 
Who carry you, with wailing, where must lie 
Your swathed and mummied body, by and by, 
In perfumed darkness with the grains of wheat. 


The preacher did not learn that strain from the songs 
of Zion; may he not have borrowed it from Egyptian 


sources ? 
JOHN SKINNER. 
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GENIZAH STUDIES. 


First ARTICLE: Gronic Responsa! 


(continued). 
IV. 


FRAGMENT T-S., paper, eight leaves, size 9 x14 cm., is 
‘written in the cursive hand of the thirteenth or the twelfth 
century. The letters often run into each other, which 
makes the deciphering of the MS. difficult. Moreover, 
the copyist was negligent, and although there is evidence 
from many cases that he was well able to mark clearly 
the differences between * and}, 3 and 3, 73 and 9, yet he often 
so writes these similar pairs of consonants that they cannot 
be distinguished from each other. 

The Fragment represents the remains of a collection 
of Geonic Responsa, and contains forty-two Responsa, 
which, with the exception of the first two, bear the name 
of their writers, Zemah *, Sherira, and Hai. 

Below, I propose to give a brief réswmé of each Re- 
sponsum, together with parallels to them found elsewhere 
in Geonic literature. 

1. The first Responsum, whose beginning is missing, 
deals with the use of raisin wine for Kiddush, and for 


1 The writer begs to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor 
S. Schechter, who was good enough to put at his disposal the Genizah 
text presented in this article. 

2 Undoubtedly Zemah ben Paltoi. 
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the Seder. Isaac ben Gajat, in his "now “yw, p. 2, quotes 
the decisions of the Geonim Paltoi and Zemah on this 
question, and the same decision of Zemah is cited in the 
Geonic collection An AIMN, 35. But in both these col- 
lections the wording shows variations from the form given 
in our Fragment. Notice particularly the addition occur- 
ring in our Fragment, according to which raisin wine 
made by Gentiles is prohibited. 

2. According to this Responsum, one who eats bread 
baked by a Gentile is not subject to the punishment of 
flagellation. The same opinion is attributed, in the ms>n 
mpinp, 26, to the Gaon Rab Amram. But while in the 
latter the pop, the final, authoritative decision, is stated 
simply, without argument or explanation, our Fragment 
goes into a discussion of the points leading up to the 
decision. 

3. The Responsa from the third to the eighth, inclusive, 
deal with mp1, and are ascribed to Sherira. The first 
of this group, on 87707 NN23, is found in 5’n, 43, and 2’n 
159, only in these works the Responsum is attributed, 
not to Sherira, but to Hilai Gaon and Isaac ben Jacob 
Gaon respectively. It is noteworthy that Hai Gaon, who, 
in owen dy inn, II, 41, also has a Responsum on Nn23, 
makes no reference to his father. 

4. On ANI pon. This Responsum is found also in 
3”n 16, and there it is ascribed to Gaon Natronai. The 
quotation at the end of the Responsum, 3) N3"'D ‘Nn, is 
found neither in the Talmud nor in the Geonic literature 
known to us. Most probably, however, it was taken from 
some Geonic many msdn. 

5. In this Responsum Sherira renders the very important 
decision that the xnnxy, if on the right lung, is to be 
counted as one of the five ‘2x. “ Rashi on Hullin, 47, 
argues against this decision, which he states to have found 
in the o>22" mown. It is doubtful whether Rashi had 
our Responsum before him, for there are several Geonic 
decisions to the same effect (for which see, for instance, 
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Harkavy, Responsen der Geonim, 183, and Responsum 18 
of our Fragment). 

6. This is the only discussion of 8n’212y7 N27'D in Rabbinic 
literature, and it is therefore curious that none of the 
old codifiers has any reference to this decision. 

7 and 8. In 5’n, 32, the pop of these Responsa is given 
on the authority of Hilai Gaon, but in a very corrupt form, 
and it is to be corrected according to the text of our 
Fragment. 

g. The group 9 to 29 is ascribed to Zemah Gaon, but 
it is extremely doubtful whether all these Responsa issue 
from the same authority. The first of the group, No. 9, 
codifies the Talmudic discussion (Hullin, 56 a) on syxd dp. 

10-11 treat of 77’ nowy and ) nowy, and in both cases 
the Gaon decides against Rab (Hullin, 57) in opposition 
to the general rule, "o'N2 299 NNIdz. 

12. This Responsum is found in 5°n, 35, where it is also 
ascribed to Zemah Gaon. 

12a. This Responsum is a reply to the question about 
the slaughtering of a bird whose windpipe has no cartilages 
(ny2n). The Gaon maintains that the case is impossible. 
It may happen that the cartilages are small and thin, but 
they cannot be lacking entirely. 

13. The thirteenth Responsum deals with AX7 NID. 
The Gaon decides that any 82"D makes the animal 7570. 

14. This is identical with Responsum 14 in the 2’n, 
where it is ascribed to Natronai. 

15 is the well-known Responsum on xvdt NIVD, 2M, 15, 
and Isaac ben Moses’ yt WN, 311, given in our Fragment 
in a much correcter form than in the other two sources. 
The statement at the end of our Responsum, which does 
not occur in the parallel sources, is of historical importance : 
wd seen dt nb ans ada md syap mt Amd oNaD 39 
43) Dany) owe 1d mm Nds wn. From this we see 


1 =»5 m7 must be read twice, to complete the clause before it and the 
clause after it. 
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that Rab Semonai was a Resh Kalla, and also, that even 
in cases in which he consulted the Resh Kalla the Gaon 
did not refer to him. 

16. This Responsum, on 7x17 ‘BY, seems to be directed 
against the divergent opinions of other authorities. See 
x, I, 112 a, and 1144 towards the end. 

17. The Gaon decides against Rab in the case of }'3D 
pay Sw (Hullin, 8b). The justification of his decision 
lies in the fact that the opponent of Rab, Rabbah bar 
Hanna, or, as the Gaon reads, Rabbah bar Huna, is one 
of the later authorities, and the rule applies *x1n2> 7257. 
This statement of the Gaon is of great importance, as, 
according to the older authorities1, the rule cited applies 
only to a difference of opinion between later Amoraim. 

18. This Responsum deals with the same subject as the 
fifth of our Fragment, the latter by Sherira. There is a 
difference of opinion between the two Geonim. According 
to the fifth Responsum the xn212y counts with the right 
lung only, according to the eighteenth it may be counted 
with either the right or the Jeft lung. There can be no 
doubt that Responsum 183, in Harkavy, Responsen der 
Geonim, should be corrected in accordance with the text 
of our Fragment. They must be identical with each 
other, both having the same author, Zemah Gaon, but 
the text as printed by Harkavy obviously contains a 
contradiction. 

19. In the nineteenth Responsum the Gaon decides that 
an animal is not made 751» by eating or drinking pro- 
hibited food immediately before its slaughter. The 
assumption is that the tissues have absorbed and assimi- 
lated the food-material, even though so short a time passes 
between the taking of the food and the death of the 
animal. 

20. This Responsum contains a curious explanation of 
the prohibition 25n3 wa. Proceeding from the Talmudic 


1 See Tosafot to Kiddushin, 45 b, below. 
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statement (Niddah, 9 a) that milk is only blood modified, the 
Gaon maintains that in eating meat and milk together 
we are violating the prohibition against the use of blood. 
Obviously, the Gaon believes that milk brought into 
contact with blood regains its status as blood. Unless 
we assume this reasoning on his part, we would expect 
milk to be prohibited in all circumstances. 

21. Here the Gaon gives a somewhat rationalistic 
explanation of the maw n”. He formulates the principle 
that any disease which results fatally in man disqualifies 
an animal affected by it as food. 

22. The Gaon decides, on the authority of the Te!mudic 
ynpraa xd) naa (Ketub. 94), that the heirs of a man who 
has left a single dwelling house are not obliged to let his 
widow occupy it. If her sustenance is provided for, she 
can be made to return to her father’s house. This decision 
does not apply to a case in which the estate owns several 
houses. 

23. This deals with the case of a widow who prefers 
to be maintained by her late husband’s estate to having 
her dowry paid out to her. The practice varied in 
different parts of Palestine as well as in different parts 
of Babylon. In the latter country, with the exception 
of Nehardea and its district, the widow was compelled, 
in the time of the Amoraim, to accept her dowry (Ketubot, 
548). For his own time the Gaon decides that in Babylonia 
the old practice with its exception should be continued, 
but beyond Babylonia the widow's preference was to be 
considered. However, the Gaon’s decision was not uni- 
versally accepted, as may be seen from Harkavy, Responsen 
der Geonim, 389. Comp. also Alfassi on Ketubot, l.c. 

24-25. The next two Responsa also deal with dowry 
rights, in connexion with Ketubot, 54. 

26. Here we have a lengthy discussion of the dimensions 
of the two tablets of the Law. The subject-matter and 
the temper of the discussion make it highly improbable 
that this Responsum is genuinely Geonic. Furthermore, 
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bir Syemy ya qna “9 pram is quoted, which would bring the 
Responsum down to the end of the eleventh century. It 
is possible that wm is a copyist’s error for 22m, who is 
mentioned by the Geonim Natronai and Zemah (see 
Miiller, Mafteah, pp. 121, 149)1. It should be noted, too, 
that the statement here attributed to Nathan does not 
occur in the Aruch, which throws further doubt on the 
reading 5x‘m, 

27-30. These Responsa deal with mourning ceremonies, 
and, with the exception of No. 28, are found in the Geonic 
collection pax yw, III, 4, 8; III, 4,4; III, 4, 5, where they 
are attributed to the Geonim Paltoi, Natronai, and Hilai 
respectively. 

31-32. Both these Responsa bear the superscription 
»xn wand, and all the Responsa that follow, up to the 
last, lack a superscription. It remains doubtful, therefore, 
whether all the following Responsa are attributed to Hai 
Gaon, or only the two actually bearing his name. The 
first of these two Responsa is found also in y’w, III, 4, 6, 
and is there attributed to Paltoi Gaon. The other, which 
is written in Arabic, will appear in the next article of 
this series. 

33-35. This group of three contains explanations of 
certain difficult words in Gittin, the most noteworthy 
among the explanations being of the word xnb'29. Ac- 
cording to the Gaon the Amoraim possessed a sort of digest 
of the most important parts of the Halachah, and this 
they called xnb20. 

36-40. This group of four Responsa deals with certain 
laws of clean and unclean ("xXDw). In Responsum 36, the 
Gaon calls attention to the fact that vessels belonging to 
Gentiles are not unclean by reason of their owners, but 
only because they may have been used for prohibited 
food. He supports his opinion by reference to the Tal- 


1 This Nathan was from Africa, and he was no relative of Sherira, 
whose uncle’s name was Nathan ben Judah. Miiller, Mafteah, 157, 
attributes what really belongs to the African to the Babylonian Nathan. 
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mudic statement that the corpse of a Gentile cannot defile 
(axa NoOND PX "37 NDT; compare Yebamot, 61 a, Baba Megia, 
114). On the other hand, the Gaon is very strict regard- 
ing "p bya ndvay, which, he insists, must precede even the 
benediction over food as well as any other prayer. It is 
’ worth calling attention to the Geonic opinion concerning 
mnnoa pon Saw. After the destruction of the Temple it 
ceased to be a possible practice. At first a few Perushim, 
who led a completely isolated life, succeeded in maintaining 
the practice, but later it became absolutely unattainable. 
41. The last Responsum is a very lengthy though clear 
explanation of the Talmudic topic my in Shabbat, 85 a- 
85 b. Rabbenu Hananel in his commentary on this passage 
refers to Saadiah’s explanation of it, but the few quotations 
adduced by Hananel do not justify us in ascribing the 
Responsum to Saadiah. Hai Gaon also has a long Re- 
sponsuin on this topic (see Harkavy, Responsen der Geonim, 
425), his explanation differing from that given in the 
present Responsum, which tends to strengthen doubt as to 
Hai’s authorship of the latter Responsa of our Fragment. 
At the end of Hai’s Responsum as printed by Harkavy, 
there is a reference to a strenuous but vain attempt to 
explain the same topic. Possibly Hai had in mind the 
Responsum in our Fragment. 
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ana ydy pomse wo pot ya. saws wean ox a2 xd pprody 

man yo inpS sos ySy poiany nopa ps nawa pa voy pespon jpn 

peyay mys pproydy awy mops py id pay vor wat Soa am 13 pam 
‘oon mby nw xen ayn > yt nem nee Sy ondxwen 1 
pow dy pow nen inv Sy yn “oom ION TOW ma papAS noNI 5 

imma Sy yma pw Joo 9 Syn qos py oer WY Syn men 

wo ‘DON wa) ANN IIT “eM ans at Spy ane aT NIA “or ay “ern 

xdw nova xooow 1 pin Sy yn pny’ 93 yom) 35 ‘ON Sn 937 

omdy np Sawn *4abin anor sav vdyx 59 Sane pen ayn 
Spyro mreyd Sn san $x 95 “ory ome prs ede mpdo vdy px 10 

‘ONT EY m2 NBN Sew “aw {RNIN PIO WN JOY IITA NIA 

ynm Sane ND 2 NENT ND a ONT Ee See NBN nD “ae 

sono Soest max me yen xd Soon mpxwsr ST ew oda 

yonn $x SF pa wna 1293778 wD Jo de wy mon be xd SRD IT 
morn xd ody np Sow mene aon “oon tedn wo aye 15 

xd mpdo why pe ody np Sawn qod) eston maa Yeo myn 


; 3253 mnsin 
SF an mew 99939 7yy ndaw 


72 porn wa saa ambyd wo xwat fait xno ondxew mr 

pot as cian sy Sy san POINT way Ys) Naw rimbyS * 1989 20 
xmoay xdnay eas tn mim Saw spy 52 abwad sow maps Sax 

MO NDIND PI PDD ANY PON INYO? DX ‘RW mp. wad rox 1v 
porand pad yy nay osDw IYI NDP OAD PR pon ym ada ps 
N59 D2 amin ONT NT JD ND oe AI ata end w ymdap pon 

2") OPO PRY BYS pOIN OX WNW DD WIPO jx? youn pranny 25 
SM 93 pT ND NA MoT wand em wind we myer mind pin PR 

mone 25%>5) mend mdm one mwon sins NIT Oy IND ND V 
ROY MMR we NO IAD RNY RETO NOD pra 


1 Baba Bathra, 97». 2 Shabbat, 17 b. * Read Jpn. 

* Read xney xn. 5 Aboda Zara, 38 b. 

* Aboda Zara, 35b below. Our texts read: 1x7 173 wnwn vd, which 
can only be translated : ‘do not speak to Ibo.” See, however, R. Samuel 
Edels ad loc. 7 ye: from, 

* Halahot Pesukut, 43: Nm221 N17, but Hemdah Genuzah, 159, has it as our 
Fragment. 

® Read amow wen 7p. 10 Read 771. i Hullin, 47 & 
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now yd 73 xo ow eT OD IT NS ATT NDI xD dpe 


NTVT RMI FM MIND 95 oe won poy aoe KMD aT Nd MET 


NMA ‘Oyo wo xDD ndn pd pr aN poor po odywd wn 
POD MIN NAN MA pote Ion ts sd kOPT NIA pO NTN 
xpnoyo xd xdowo en aim pon xdoen ox jnoy xmney wD 5 
NON NEIWYD ‘OYD IND AD PO IND ENA MeO AD RM DY 


: 
myoxp xd por ving des xd) xpoyo xd) avn moyy Ea mS 


Rae 297 7S qo memes sap ws ast meppd amet ows eat nA 
Fem xm aey wd pr nd gm sn RNwS Py oom wre and AME 243 
Ms ‘om Anes on “oxp xd Any JO ANY. pom md “op xbd01 10 

YI DY NEIOYD "DT DWH) AYN RM NY NAT AD pyOw Id 
:yin py mpipow pow xdue npnoyy px npqoyows 
nnd ow Nd yO STW NMNNVD KON TT ND ondxewn sv 
wat xo 55 jan Tox *97 8d we ABI NDIN NIAA psTt 553 Ww 
bey BW ANT ADIN [D NOVDT POM AIO NWT NMS 15 
spoT NETO PO NDT AMT yy (7) mE NIST NIIND NOD AbD 
PIIDT NOW) NIN “REN semaa5 AN yO AYND NTT VI 
qo mde py PID "2 WN AWD IN ADI WDD IW apy 
mono wd ox ABI AID TW AbND NOD POT NWT 
DIPS WN) MBI NA AM*ST Dp wht tos xde we snd sy 20 
AIMOT NDT APD AY NO pO Ne {AON IAD) NT NMS 
nom sw wd px) ABI payzo ww somo NOD nd pray vi 


ANID I NIN NT NMTT DVO IW NNN NDI PI DMP NOT 
wn Sax mw. AND YP AND ASD non adyw omp AN 
xonp indy sinx amp aa aby xman opps xbw vos x asp Nod 25 

SABI ANT RIND NTT NT 
®ron 


1 Read mw. 
* The editions of the Talmud read 1 x7 35, MS. Munich w ww 
without +. 


* Hullin, 47 a. $2; £°n, 32, reads min. ® Arabic: end. 
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SF naw wen nos 35 ypn ten mawn 

29352) 2PIpa 353 OX DD 933 APD my Nd Ad|w moma 1x 
yma poy nd west ind now we in pom poet ow pon sow oxo 
POVIN yD 3393 wy MONI py phos TDD pmI NN NIT 

yen yp “9 Dw pm “9 “ON DION MDD PID Pp py 2915 
ymax “9S “owt py “93 pny’ “3927 NAW mDD NPM NAY ADD naps 
pov }y> Myo 22 AAI T3239) 7aprypa ada mw. pom “wx *D 
sa yom a Symw av nd 72 pena ata abe pbys ppnws 

yy ogy noes siand mens Aw NDONT NpIay 8+ pny x 

xn xnpop xndw ApAaa J noe wot xd ADI2 10 
yan iyi Soy oy xn Saxe api nonaa J nowy 
noorst gpa 4xd Soe add memo Aest Sax vB 
p23 AAI. ‘psn wey merw $2 4b ont woNT ADA D2 AYT 
nowy 39 OX NT IN WANVT NI ON PMY dy ony mys 

MIDI PAN NPT NIN ID OY IVT SNMyANI Aw HYD TW I5 
sa mop a and amd) awa mow aboe azn a7’ox wi 
x 55 35 Ok OY BT NIN Syo wo 39 “ow ana ad dy Now 
md Sis) spya Ty nowy mw> nonaa Ty nomy Sox xp 
yor tox nm 43 coy 9 Saw gata ads xnnyow vn So5 bin 

ana ndwsan mane diay spy yy now wis nmr 5a xdm 1d 33 20 
nym mopby mapiy ad avy aby qa mynwsw xnpbn i pyow ad 
won swy ow tn xnabn ya pyow a7 avnn ond 95 mx wn ade 
spn. aby aap py nee NPT oD NA AND JD IM dnt in 

My MEN HI TY nowwsa pnyow npdoy Tan en wy ow xz 

pew mpydw Alm) Aap NOW MND APD AD MIN 2 AID NOW 25 
maw ANAT TV nowy 37 Bx AMA aT Bet aby arena prad poy 
Seen ANT AIP AY ABI MyI Aa NowYW mMYD MY. TY Now 
‘ox pam ay yd aN PR “ON mpm PAIN PMY FDNKXpr pra ‘cx 


1 Read pwn. 2 Hullin, 56 b. 3 Ibid. 
* Ibid., 54 b. 5 Ibid., 56a. 
6 From yin: explain. 7 Hullin, 57 a-57 b. 
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sand xdy masd xb pe nds Spon ores pa tb adys nsw 0d ot 
mpin ‘ay vdy moo mmydy si Suen aun Sox snd 1d pe “oppo xp 
YII AIM 7D DY A NOW NIIYOI ON NPT awn Sin wd Be 
pede mpm $$om Spt pin wer pSusins "pa wxw oo vaby 
yon pow 55) pny sa 5/n yom ay a poo ¢pa we on “er Ad mens 
“y Seiows Sim and amd) pan pan soxpr arm Saiew md ppt 
mowsn) py mapby nay NID APNI IV*D) PIN MONT pM 
nyo xdw omy spony ay Sewws apna man meendy aap npa xm 
AM ps API syiD) AID oYpns dw Ja23 pps bw sa93 AID 
xd wy and tao mnyda yon sen aq I WD DyY AD wv DN 10 
:?my3 p29 Mena. ‘oon wow mastw 55 Nd NNT mW WD 
pip jon AAS Sw> vbya nysw 13 95° PRY Ay DN Iw xITa 
monan yo any mydy asp sin pT 2 ID) PRMD YE now 
pay wo aby nyay so: aby asp 5) w msn mo FD 
NTIDT NYEII ADT AA empy mBy aa pryndy ppidxmr 
TINT MNIOWI D2 NANT ADOT ANT PD) MMH Apa Ad p16 
pipp pan Wot pmwe xdT (%)anaa arses 3”’y AN AP nb pe 
ye Nd Sept ettad wot ty pr ANT I ade gv Ma 
NDOT ANS pd MED ART Nod 53 Sax patos xdw xde 
nonwo xdy pio apa md pe nat m20v2 ww nw 20 
ayedy mary ‘ney snsan py mby any po myrdy aoa ade xiv 
NIA MNIW) POD yD) JD" ANNI JIM NNN IN [TY 
PINT DN POD WIND ANT NOV NYO LIVI PIT 
yoo nbwao px nx39 J Bx ABOd sy xd Kar ada ap yD 
NIT NDVD ONT PDN JAI tm ry WN wD a Npdinn a5 
PND 3Py 39-7 IR ONeVa «ABD Apa Ad prrxv 
‘ny ano 125 yan> way xvdt Kwenw AM prad wd nz 





2 See p’n, 35. § ninga ? A? 





1 Hullin, 57 a. 
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xd oN NDOT NWEIDD TOT NVI PPD ON OND mI 
Seem mbap vmmun’ xdw aot any ar 333 pin 
‘ny amy Sen Kaw way myn nY> AMIN AwyM 
mY DOWN AY AD ond waenmM NOVI MI 

mpya nd pe mnyen mina a xads awEioa Tw 5 
DMD wx yD wwyn 3d wn mmm nsdaw ADIN 
maywn pind Trow Byey Fads awe 12 NDI 
px xox mat Nd “ONT ABN payao WN) IID 
NP YN PR? 732 Nd) APTA XN ON ANIA ASP) 79 
mao non abyy op mm $’/n saa mapw ANT A310 
aby adn soxn ox) 3p) ann ands Zor we ANI 
ADK MN PI NIT wry. wy pIad x MAY JOMID 
AM39 mpo pos Sax “soNpT ANT ANIA IwD"D 
pmo wx yas ywyn adn 5’/n 3S ‘opt oon “ow add win 


Ny 
mS md xd wow yond txads aww NIT TNs 


nny 
mS mS xaos govt mae ny an Js) Aw) 


rome xdoimee ppnaw os a: oda nypo won) SAD 
PRY NPN WIN) DMT NDAD MAIO PIO Py 
pony jn may ards xowoa ppnay ySe papa powao 

apy? soa dine pidsax wor press Sy mona ind ims 20 
SON AN AD MI py wr AA oy TD Sy OF puna 
snow Pyow wT Yo} OWI ON ND An AD 


yp 
porn mae wnydy weman yn evdt XDD Spy °34 


apy) *s50w “pon wer mmx over won wap xdr 1d yn dy 

37:90) *1d"8 39 ID wbyx wo dT Kod prtad owns 
> yx ony ovd AM wdyN OID SBr ova. Prty 
xd ond sow ads xo pad eno anxy wyow own 


1 Hullin, 49 b. 9 Ibid., 48 a. 
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ere OVD DDINM “VND DN BIND YES JIDIW wed NOD 


mady adn naw any mow mons wy DOYS IND YN IND 

DIT ADIT AID TNT MNT MT NED NT py nD 

Apa mmx nso psy ode on wins xdy odwa amin aN 
J7¥ ND Me yO WO 3dm prpno Ap Ap Ayr maby 5 


NOWD ND ONY TDD) TD PIBND wyyo sin xe NS. ond 
poy ppb we pe Me JD ONY PITY 39 3D IDwR . OW 
rman nobyx 15a mbaw wisn pen to ow oN rwsy 
‘ny amy o3d wy mp 95 wppnw mp om wenn DMN 
DONS wy MDD ONY p82 py? 39 4D dea MIM" 10 
‘) JMQ NM YN AA OM oA” nO Xd) ND mn WD 
pn ox maw ony nyt by nay aby xavds sow pray 
“px spy omrpbndy onvad pan yo wee oyna peny orden 
mywy nos xd iby moawa wey mos w373 Jpy apy? ID 
xn wpm Sp vdeo pnd prty 39 105) oproe 39 brs 
yoy podn yn apy? a5 3d) tana xd rwano 4a $’n xp 
snow xd ny adv ims awye mae nwa par yt ta 55 
37090 mop pans sD eA 39 4D AIDS NNd»D 245m 
279M 39-90 DDS wD TID NAD IDI 35 Id IRIN 
MID ND 39 Id AB Amps Md mS Nadt KOVD 20 
Say5 mt eds won dy seen xdt pd ano xdn md xan ain 
359 ‘wp forty apy? 39 909 My prop onriny owRS 
xndy xox ona 39 mon xdt Sond noe eta 
390903 405m) mo AT Aa mda xd nd Nano) 
Sina dean vbdna pom> mnwpra on 8 p35 “ONT 1D TIT 25 
Drews pa joss pa mda apa na oe aR ND XVI 
NOP NIT DPD we dT “OyY ND OT ND 
2555 myayea DTD PR) Maw ony IID 751 


1 Ketubot, a1 a. 2 Read nim. 

5 See my remark in the introductory notes. 

* Read 5m. 5 Pesahim, 1128. 
T2 
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3793 ean Ab Bx an ody pops omwn sons ew: xvit 
3593 sano S’nw oe 2 aos Simy pay 72 jNDD AMY ON RT 
N17 ANN NIN 37D ITT NIN DD Iw Py wx IND 2AN0 
x7 35 3a xa Abyp oe 39 NPT mms xwann wd opt pow da 
mony ma aaoxp Adp Ox 377 oaxp gna ONp) mtD BN 
xndy “Sot ppp pay ANY nD IIDNP nD OT NID AN 
mp Bet wy ySs m7 xm Abi ONT INDY py AOYNY m3 
22xraq7 mms Sm yds xd pwd aw po DP 
xpd sey ee pn pa TN psa TT NM pyd een xv 
sax ndnd md penwyo eMNIY NT NN PIN PD KIND NID" 10 
pnand mS paryo amnzy atm xdows sx IN RN ON Ww 
Sid) Sow a pd one ONT ND AA PID WOKID MW DN 
Sxmpwn previa jd yo) manos INI AY AN AY AMD ‘wy xix 
gmc yapy yond pm mpm oda ab vbyna ads py Samp pm 
eT PY yO MI Wan mM swan nee dear mone Sew 15 
mp JD ANODD AYN ANd. mNDIWY Ow. NIT ONT AND Ad 
mew a mapy 4 pet nd pot nd ns ow Smo AM aynds 
“YON } DYO nsw ws M2 NBM 73N Or Nap mM Sow ina ne M3 
mp amd pam ATI PRET TD enees nee ws Bot ow 
boa saw anne pond end pr noa cyna Seaweed sm anwar 20 
aoynn maby mp3 pw > Any nywa nnw Sax ww) AyD? 
ma ww ovo my at|an byx wn Sp omby pw peein px aby wis 
J2v AMIN PROWD PR AMD NN OX ANON ANN IY AMD oN 
myn. do. ao a 4 NOD Awa ANON D ANNeY mMD Fidw 
mp oon Bana As nada myn yen 9 prey ano ?xndys pdZpy 25 
mya Sea sasy annew omdy md pwern par deed awa amp o 
myoa ova nwo radna nd powant napd Bat worn 35a qn 
‘oan ION myna pa aby owe madn dpa ada xdna Sax xx 


1 Hullin, 8 b. 

2 So reads MS. H. in Rabbinovicz, Dikduke Soferim, the editions have 
n“33 729 who was a contemporary of Rab. 

> This reading is not found either in the editions or MS. of the 
Talmud. Compare also Ra., S. H. Y., ad loc. * Hullin, 47 4. 

5 Sic! .* Hullin, 71a; but 27 and not x21. ° Mishnah, Nazir, VI, 1. 

® Parah, IX, 5, comp. also Pesahim, 18 a, * Erubin, 96 b. 

10 Read veo 5 twice to complete the clause before it and the clause 
after it. i Erubin, 46 b. 12 Read x1. 
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preys) ot xin ppyp adnaw adma swan idy aap sad sox and 
AN AYN Myo nee Tower Sow dnb yen ota p20 adn 
3/4) opp sD pny 1D “xa Woy 22d adm wy? oon imi NdN DT 
4noy Sow ot xo ada awa Swany 52) 095 yena abnaw pn 
svy mow jy mp AwY Aw ‘sy swan py wean Soxn xdy 
wovde mdoxa anion mde momaa ond InN NYD? ONY DID 
poop ‘ooM) wD RD 4 oy 4) DeIA Np? MAD Awy Aw 
q0dS mew anwy mavow mod) strana avn mos pre d5 $$on ar 
monaa iwsy sox 200 no aim DINdy 12 Sew siny 137 Sow 
MppaI MAY yD) ND NIA apy DINdw oeany jw TIdd 
wea oda oyyp nosy 75 yen moby op apy np ow 2D 
manasa 25 sox qored np sn YD aps imp omy prs) nO ws ody 
sp apo onde iady iyo bn mad abn sp mndy pp naps 
moa) m3 MDs yn AIP w ANT ANIA ys No NIT 
poow ps) no we otNdy ten Sy odew pw Ans) ovyyp 
many awy mw 55 }) no win TD endy ony men by inw 
‘sy ydoxn xd menor adaa ans mney mbar dene 23 ydoe aby 
37 Nn ‘ow NW NT TD §Siay maa man wan ne “Re 
> me ads won xd ona 3/3 > meet gon Saenypaa xd: memaa Ap 
‘ay tay na xd 0b pee op pow xnp'ya Bon oN Tow oxo In Rds 
bos 95 men ona “9/2 aed an te iavay need sind pin pda 


a as 
n 


Twa See sd ana ma. adae wd PRY ANT MN IT Ywoy oD INN 
Sin med) ener pnd pawow nd mee moro 75 pawp wei 

moods xany ania obey woe ya a ‘ewer se 34-12 wd 
nd pom pe wy) DXD ANIINS nysn paw ora AYN ony 55 now 
x Sewn ann woes S/n Ox 39 On’N NP) AMIN poor ANNs 
maya was bee ow Yar 7572) main 551 Saas ba waa Sin 


1 Read owim. ? 3 Nidah, 9a. * Hullin, Mishnah, IT, r. 
5 Ketubot, 54 a. ® Read xv. 7 Ketubot, ibid. 
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(Leaf 5, recto.) 


marae 521 533 ‘owe we 28 woe 57 dw puma prem vee MN 
39D ppnow we Serow> wna An 55) aya 345 1m 
MDT IY KyTID pn sy “owe oxw po ind mdw awy ns Semen 


ipo 52 bo wy xd Saad) xyiinsd Sina wyw iyo ayant Nap 
prow anains ad pam oery ww oxy meyd pyr ai pba 5 
gmap ond pay pipor 2355 peay paw woe maea ano 72) AMIN 
mow ond. 7D Aw ond ‘saw jow Say wa Semws S/n yb ‘ow an 
pone S953 worst preppy} pony pa nam mabe pnw odes 
pyo mp 2mm ad px me noms FD 35 ONT NT ‘/NWUN XXIV 


mosey abymow pow ARDY 37 DN NAT “WIND Jor M110 nd px 10 


nya) 
mi ad ps xwond anys monow poy awed any mono 


ANNI AYIN OX “DIN WN) N10 nb PRY MONT PT M33 ANN 


nS” pe stan xdy mnains ayan ox mints nd pe pt naa 
sony mdpa wt mynowny ps maa Anais nyznw spy nor 
maba yxy moro nd ew xdue mim ad py apo ven abs gow 3415 
738 Ady pax 4b ed gyro p37 WNT NA ‘ROA $50 IID XXV 
nad Aap pao txod ‘oN mains> ABN. ON Ny ABN 


yon 


. 


"wo " - 
past 3a nainsd sp Fpast pos nainsdy Sisy ndmnd 


"ns naina spys aby mppin ane pax nny snd ana 
mowendy m22 pea ow? nw O23 MIM) ND DN) Yeap 15 20 

xox amas id par sned pnw sony pow nino did 

an Sya sen minis O/n new anew inden nme nain> yw 

Mimpd > POW PR ANWR N!R a) 4 AI OY MKD 

maw xd PIO MAND OD PITT "23 NIN PIN WN DY 
xd Say ayenn Keno pox mond NND 22 “aywOD 2; 

:*aywnnd XB 


1 Ketubot, Mishnah, XI, 1; 95 b. 2 Ibid., 54a. 
5 Tbid., 54 b-55 a. * Ibid., goa. 5 Ibid., 55 a. 





GENIZAH STUDIES 


(Leaf 5, verso.) 


mos) Tw MIND WY MII Wwys DA nym ADD ‘een xxvi 

swy> pwn meno wy ponnws maw swy mda an nw 
ya) yayx xdo> mam nym DN wy ATwr neyo. mow 
pa) and 3 ATWwA neyo yayx widos sinw mie dps mind ms 

yansy mdyndp miyaye yey MyI¥N pI Ow AND Ms 
MyIYe Mwy ONY YIN APM DIPO miyayk ysIsy moody myaye 
Awa Je myayyn 55 wos yan pw meno Sy oni ADIN 
niyays wen owden meno mynxdyn nonden vbyosy mm ans 
moa mdsy aman pps mimba que owe ar ibp pod 

5 an mow andoa awd mw par sey mda pa mene ans 2mdsy 10 
SM73 MyayN AoW OMwWY “IA SDD Myaye yd MW 
nvay ans mime mame omwy mba 7b e pan men mba 
IMI MyIyN Awe OMwWY JY ADI ADA Mmyaryy 
mow pery ax orvoye omwy Sp mdm nw Joa mbn 

mo owdy in savin aven owe oye nwdy min 15 


nbs an mao yen Sy on Api ND meen oryay by 


rePpie)'s] 
mp ave: mine? pide nydy win onde Sy aded non 


mysyxy my sansa ama paw mba mow 55 95 ew oan anon 

map mine ovpbs ooyp aydy mpm piper ovy yoixdy 
mba mxnp> mbn nana AAA Ai O° MyI¥K ANw"1 20 

y?) AAA AAR AAA AAA ods new sn wy sw 

mylyn Ads 34 nr me mysye Wy OVW °> AwNoA 

Dy In’ pawn AAA oye 7 75 Kw? mnt Ade meny 

mind ovpds nwded pon ow owden omen ods nedy 
NIT Oe Owden miyays MND onND Ode Td was 

Nw? MINT ONND Sy myayx np yIIW Ow OND 

naw x55 opdn mysse one owden mxo mow 


? See Tobiah ben Eliezer’s Lehah, Tob. II, 139, ed. Buber. 
2 The second mw is dittography from the preceding line. 
> Read rem Tipp “on both sides.” 
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(Leaf 6, recto.) 


ppyD 2” OAD NY DON D’DYD AIwY we ian owen owed mExD 
poyp vAysix 75 Nw? DwEM oNND In mnt owond owen 
Dw) AND JID NIN myaye one owder o/NND MA DEN 
wy one aN iw? owden oN In mina swy Sy miyayse 
D’AND YA MN Awd MyIYN YIN) DYN ond NIN Myaye 5 
nw mysasx 3) yn KvIN Mysye Awy WY III ADIDW DW 
sanw S353 > pun sim qop 2 nhya os were ian no wy 
4369 Sw nor eden mina yen ower omen Abx ANA nNyo3 
[yy we) yan na one “ow Aapabwa nme nor xyes odyn 
Dwy ADIN mBy Ad cow) ANT ANS AD ‘Sx SN /n> nBy nda 10 
anna *3 Spr Seem po pa “9 a7 1939 WD JD NONI wy an AEN 
“wy! AON OMwY ADIN AY AMwe Adon AM pv ‘> ANID pon Sonby 
mio may Nm) AND wy aM OMwY AD ‘oN JOBS am Mo 
anxw> qodn sym ndpsy amy dys pwd xinw 7d mpynn qos nebo 
synN) OD Aan em “na oMwY dy OMwY NXvO? Andi ANNLND 15 
neyo ayyyd ayy qoony pdr wd axoyny nme endpnes 
mow mys onwy 75 ew xnana aypdn omwys pps 
ANS) MN pI AI we XNYIANI nya ALK Ar ADK MND 
map Aap Td wy po TION TAN ? 
JVI MN 4 Ny) ANN nr nv 
owby Ano ADX miND nt nr 
owder nar mxo Dn TON TUN 
pets nydy mina meyoo omen ovebds nedy peny mnt one 
odin xyoo jon na poe ov wdywa 1p *p Thy Minar on 
veee ee 2amna DINND DEN ede snw wID 25 
IN’ AND NYwWH MOON AN PED NON PIV PNT NK ‘VA —s-XXVII 
movax pox perm aa bin 2S$an pnowe Owe yea 4 ones “9 oat 
yoy nbn snow movax ox wx a9 post 55am anow sy vdy adn 
:noon vasa aYnna max arnnw ayer *55un nop nywo 





20 








In AWS 











1 Erubin, 21 a. 2 Mued Katan, 27a. 3 Ibid. 





GENIZAH STUDIES 


(Leaf 6, verso.) 
cw pydinar xbox dy abnd an syndy vdina nb now ‘xew xxv 
symaby vdina pydim pynpy ww a2 AP 37 Nas owe Ww sin bax 
mse ow pow pydin pe pany annwnd ppinn psp Sax sada parpa 
pdax nonaoNn ‘wens node pap adie pan dy pydin xd) pp 
ovdax py Anwya oa py ONpTD NANT N73 Zovdax *MMN oNDY 
pope snort oot ama oda pinon ad xpbnoe xnem F psn yp 
mysyay pat “ewer ond nay andy mea ayn tes an tad 
pda ov ny nn Aven wownr Sapa ndy> ‘mw Sad aoNT Jon 
somes ‘Sp vn pay Xd yes OND Pay yea ND 2 MIT pons 
BT My nN ND Mwyd day. maint inp wdaN Ayres bax 
noon eown ow boy am xyo¥2 AOA NPN yop nn 
% pay no aay a5 cot xn Sy ‘Rew ee ad opin xy 
M33 IWYY DIP Ar Na Sywrpys PIV OW a MWY PRI pon 
PIOW JD AN) AP ID PRAY OM MOD Ty IInd Maa Ww DIN 
roody ww. x1D'N 39 Bx “DIN OK JD wIpos Prey nywa 
ax yoy wa qe ‘sow Sayaw 59 ydy nbaxno otxdy inne 
sow xdr wep maw oppor xdx ndaxnp ays Saxnn yoy wan p» 
‘PON YON JOY Dos paw pea pons oo pe we pon od ws 
p22 mn Noy 55 AY 49 MIADw2 D2w7 pon od PRY ND NIA a 
snyt mon mths ad nme naa ony Se mwy v2 mar ano 
DIpHs aw Naw ND Pom ob pw Soe NOdS SNyT ne AMMA 5 
bf en wand monn wn oy inDw mew 2 


rS) 
° 


OI. pany DIN 23 PNaw> 


lg 


Nor 4 md ON ‘Ree 
NT ANY ww A NNDDD pndsp Tpndspa yyy pw Apr 4b Ay 


1 Mishnah, M. Katan, III, 7; 24 b below. 3 Ibid., 24 b. 
3 Ketubot, 8b. * M. Kat., 24a. 5 Shabbat, 152 a below. 
® Ibid., 152 b. 7 @ittin, 44a. 
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€ (Leaf 7, recto.) 
xnspp> nvy odna bsp myapow mans msdn xndsp wip 5 


mow sndsoe ndiody ane mny xde syn ie nop> nn mony way 
ney bis yndnn bop mmx xnspo xp 3 ands Jo wn moby 
72) ND Tame ‘wen S/n Joy Np mw AMY AMX NNDDD IND XxxIV 
sxndor xnpn dds xndvwr rome 25 20ma simon ods met wre xxxv 
mana peen psx mend os yt 8Sis maimpm ons ‘Ave = XXXVI 
non ANd ina ayvs xd) ma xd) mara xd on jo meni ps 2 7 
annew osandy mainrp> pwern pos veo ade Smxa xeoo px fun 
swexw d2y mbar waa pbann inw joa ome Sy pin xo van N32 
PID MDD wo MNdy MID OWN Ty? ONY AN Nd OAD mnwd xdv 1 10 
ON In wn S53 ny ny Dw) ON SAMI NEY f° IN XXXVIT 


25x sat mts ‘n> 72 oN Sy id masin mxpiwn ann $53 


MND1D2 
propo onan par issn mexniwa prow on Sen a Sew 


meno xd 13 nnvy ow win S53 an mare mm ayn bx yond 
NDOT 
axe sp Syn sme over ows poi pryd Sax moo xxxvi 


Sy don ox Jou sim paws yw ads apy 55 od> xp par i6 
2 tae pnw sy Sow xdy op Sys Sy sen myn paw yio> sp 
poyd imawna ww qow waned pron vad mss Asa ye. JAI 
oxy mp9 Sw ov 1d pe ony 27 43253 smay mp dy3 yor mp 

mandy aad qran yor np snp disud pv 1d pre mp dy °’p2n 20 
DD pay mayen sony avinxdS quan bax aad qoap wey inp Sow 
DON ON JIY AON oD noawww jaw poo nyIIN OD OO Pa 19°3 
syind ayn aes oven Sx waned io qa aa oy 407 adandy 5235 
mind bax nn an 59 427 wed ads ow xd amon a vor 4 oe pops 


NTO . pee 
ims ANT N|dKA nx MA OY AB DY 4 Sem pax Toda Sonn Sn 25 


IN . e 

pay 1 ds qosya pon de oe Sand ova ad > wy mee adin 
yao xd ow Td nana dy vy 4 oe dS wanes drove 15 soe Siaxd 

pronow — 
‘nyoy xy 4 dx priny sy dioxd sow ans yea Sax map 

1 Gittin, 34a. 2 Tbid., 37a. 
5 Sifre, Num. 158; Aboda Zara, 75 b, but in both passages mci) and not o>. 
* Berahot, Mishnah, III, 2; 20b. 
5 Read v120. 6 Hullin, 12a b-123 a. 
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(Leaf 7, verso.) ie 
pays) st ym word poe ma ono 5) na popow snypen na xxxix 
soy mim qo pre oy dSdpnad wp dyad 1d pe vbpna mp dys 
mana xde mxow poapo px nyven 55° yt abaw 25i1 advpna xn 
pays PMOIN PR. V!IO Pe nV ‘Dr Si) Ow pn oDd “OW pry 
wa jv pep pman pow 55) swona xd mxnw pdspo os xd) 5 
we poina prow pos > yy sw sin an ows Senay Sax by 
oenpa xd xno 553 py swe swan ‘non tat xd +> ON 
wrpon ma vp 55) anny pdin Sod maesy may xd xd pdina Sax 
DANE AY penn 139 Dany ys) AMADA pYdin pds yA DDT 
manna pin Soxd diay pre weoyn Sarzar paynnr ow (1)530 10 
My RO BOA Ase Sees va Set ASS ‘nd DV MID 
pons menad woipn swesy ‘myn nyne by ‘awent xr 
NIM ITD PWN Pin IN ALA WwY Me Ad SmDoIan pd °F 
PM 9 wn PIM DYNDD AeY oPnaNd oy MA Pay Ae 
yep opnand prayrr youn pay oer mwon es 13 wy sno 15 
ond mxo S93 ox idyw moranyor onytin 1s ede pin mos 4 
$5 Oo & yy por vyand ww wwynd poy sme poo apa yarns 
may ard ar ps ow spay abmnsd pyar yn ys5 pin 
MW ony ww Na yown won pin sao ar pw xdw vp 
prow jy po IMD moe wider mney > Jow pindt WwW prep 20 


mae nw 73 youn wy pin syn many 7mwos posy dy 

paw > on ow /d nw Mw ‘ny IW D WON AINY ys 

DN SY PIN sATWT pPaTyOD PRD jM posy Nx paw 

smo sans *e aw jind p20 mo NYY PY MIwN aT AN 
WN WRT NT AN NI Iw MD pO 1D Nd yr Nim 'Dd 25 

wos °aap 8d may ‘no> maw ww) dya3 ws “NA 

nyaw 23 wysT wR vine %;(1);50 mow Apo xn 

2 pawns p32 mMBMyA NID nx pean we AdNA DYpnn 
1 Yerushalmi Berahot, III, 6 e below. * Berahot, II, Mishnah, 22 b. 
’ Baba Bathra, 60b. * Shabbat, 84 b. 5 Read 1. 
8 mooi from 0'D2. 7 Read ame 71091. ® Read 5c. 


* Exod. xxviii. 32, where our Targum reads APD iT NV. 
10 An abbreviation ? 
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(Leaf 8, recto.) 


omnonay ney Sy new xvnw my pawns ow. Ay ans 
nop 33 anon nday nay “3 maya aday mwyday ’a jaw may ob 
nt dom aynoy my m2 AMX ya PAM spay “on! Adan 


mR 
 moyynn abaya saw yom mow 1 yar pay mye nn Sapa 


DOE 
AN YAW ADIWD 13 yA PRy AN nbap ann FIN) DID 5 


poo > mnyn go ON AY Mand Ts) won yn 
may yn in dda de pawpn jan ’2 ansydy ma jm yn xn 


2 x 
now YD MOM FA OG ~ Q ~ - 





; nnn 
ee eee )) Myyonn mdspn ne = O 


nod 








eee ee BON FANT AD ND AB 
Sy ainzA nyt 4 yD nM 
(I'D AYND) [IPI MY WK 
nx yon ad ep po ayn 


youd yar pa px NYO? ONY? 











$a 0b ayn oN) :mpop nip 








OQ O 





xyoo mn220 52p naY am 








O Q OQ 





rao A oby oyna A omrydey man c Q 


nay A’> naynn vbap mydap “7 mwys AN may “ID OND NON 
yr xd smn may “9 myain may /2) mreSwm ney /> mw 
nvr ap S23 wor I> yyexa x1 mom mo 553 /3 pp /3” ADINI 20 
eee ee) DY YIN) JD MBO wyM) yD MpD wy 1d POD? IM MED 
my MD yt MY mI. MD yor yD 42 mo S53 wa oneD 
OMAI yw PS) poan AnyaAd a mewn vdson ne an AED nD 
MOT ISD) yr MDA IM ye yor mxday ony yun 
ma mr pwpn meen ov wyn adsa poovon Sa py meewy 25 
sax py anon mapa ny yon eno *s Saude apy ja jn 


1 Read 91 17x). 








GENIZAH STUDIES 


(Leaf 8, verso.) 





mp bad q1oD May ‘yn Ny 





DYMEHA ANY NS 793) {7P) 





sy worm “x mondy “x yd 





pinay ’3 jaw nw ndspn nx 


AS ytd A AP De NwP 








y ram mya mn whwn 
Is Py 
V 





paw pp ‘371d wen ‘x By 

















my we opp 551 nm a a, oe 











a: ee ae 
7 3 





AWK A YI 3 INA 


Pp” 
now swe tx > panned qab Sy aby ox awa pa ro 


yn Si) mann ompo mwy yud yo nx pay on a ot 
pad mpienn by pote ww sweo po Tsk Iw aD 
pI wos ew 52 yoy 2mm y10S5) main dd pron dyn 
Sewer RYT ITN ‘oI maw “oD pon ypwrd T’y no 
AYIA pM 7 ON ADSY D3 AoW PDN JO MINN sPow “O15 
2abom ‘nna Say omay 4 my ayy pp anos mss nxdnd 
may Sw mew yo i> popn a pao yey axind anyan any 


55) 531 9b awem Suyn sen yyoxa nappn ansaom 
3 x 
myina bax bene pasa nba pain 





wiry sy ods pwr ayn we yard 20 


ANY AON 





q 
q 
q 
q 
qd 


Sue “92 pM 








VUUUUU UU UF 


Louis GINZBERG. 


1 Shabbat, 85 b; NONTD With ‘1 and not xoNWw with 4 is the reading of 
the ‘Aruk, see s.v. 
2 Shabbat, 150a below. 3 Kiddushin, 39 a. 
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THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN 
OF TUDELA (continued). 


Hesrew Text. 


par Saw 2nyaa xn taewad msiniind myo edw ovr 
Soyo mad mapia wy own «pos ‘nya em “nn Pow 
Wow nvm bw Sorydon ow yon] yyoxa oA Wy a Nn 
®wond own. ® oyay OND wy Ow md TIANA Ow PyIa INNA 
‘2 J MIN ‘OD MONA p30 DM ADIN am MK Ww voy 
xm oon “mx wow a> oe ovaxn dy sind “iwyD 79 
my ban ened Sia mapm mea oe two nda yy Bann 


ovr om by see apy avn 7d map won own pon 
ppp maw wen poaxd myo “won ow -ysy InN sn 
MND wn own «ops diag man Ty OMA 2A pO wD 
pwn) -ovnn ra px asinn pnwded swe aes an bpd 
by 2 mon xy maw mwinn pope xin 2 andpwxd mon ‘ny 
popyexn pina sm pia 2 adnns ami pap ym on nay 
Wome Towa may | aby sem mx yaw ANA ADMpA 


2 R mowed menomd; E mpop mye wd; A mene) mn w); ep. 
J.Q.R. XVI, 127 n. r. —? R npan poua npn. —* Am2.—* RAyu.—* R 
227) (Y=); Ao; Eom. —*§ R oven. —7 A own. —® R omits ovay. — 
* E mm; RA place word after myo. — A wa. — @ Row pra ow 
oy. — ”@ A wxv0o.—* R omits. — * A nvr, omitting nwn.—'! R 
omits. —  R inverts, viz. 512 5x1. — 17 R w, omitting ww wT; 
E new; A mond. — 8 RA now by. —* Ri; A wow. — * A inserts 
mou prs. —4 R ow. —” (R onzn). — * R illegible, +++ w on erasure; 
E nviw ; Acne. —* R wp or wns; E mbes; A ome. —*% R ow. — 
26 Ro mop aabpesd orn, omitting mxow nw and again from mpor) to 
}rexo. Probably the omission of ‘cy ‘3 is a (conscious) conjecture of the 
copyist consequent upon that (unconscious) dittolepsy (in his prototype ?) 
since it is followed by ‘ow 1. —*” A adds %,—%* A maa non. — 
%* RA add vy.—* A adds wo. — * R own. 
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wos may oy $93 myps naw xn > Unmpnn 590 mnos 
w> ow «moby “a pane “oy Moy “7 OeND) O35 OMA OND 
3 ‘yn NI oe -mND wy DD FO MD DMN PNP 2DyIIN 
sm own ro nwa 3 san swe Fone ws 1d pp 
Symp em Ppndoym ov Sadan own ond wen Tenawd ov 
meon wow ower -yay tine nay aay Sy ome yo ne 
tay Sebo pany wtp a5 bw map oer ey atm ZU aawd 
"2p wo ow «IND omNIP OM «ND 72 AD S930 ndyew XN 
by naen mand maxon won own :%nann Syne 
xdon) on iw p93 poys pn Seno nen ns5 b° sop 7 sn 
my om ov ant Sy am sim n> DIM PRP? ine 
2 gqpon open xi isan pas bx yews onan ew ps pen ae 
yoo mao) endon oF @ xine oD os Sew xy MDT NWR 
“ony “sna Ann onmax | “9 pena) on won PTD 
pe Asay ‘on ond pep * ypspa nnd “orys DvOn DMD DLN 
27by ssap own Sane map opp oe apa may 72 355 now» 
sy owor epnnnn Sa 59m bm me “oy or ys Mm 734 


“asim pyyn "nye "ow snap anon an “pownd on 
Myo ovr (sic) * yD wn yd MDD why own «* Seren 


1 R inverts: ‘on $90 m3; A mime oY dn. —? R 45 (note the 
similarity between 12 and »); A oyiw.—* A om; E wow 972 om 
om) men. —* Ro yi owt. —® Ro wax oman wa; A 9 det omar v2. — 
* Ronw. —7-R omits this passage till n>; E A omit oy tbrn and read: 
E oreo; A wich. —* RA omit pr; R inserts w2.—°* E wi); 
A pu; Ed. Const. pub. —” R omits. —4 R menow); E exec); 
Army, continuing wn. — 1? Rew. —'* EA omit wna ypn.—* RA add 
won. —' Romitsw; A ma op ow wo. —* Ro xenio xa mean); 
E ewvrn); A ma. — 2” R omits from ;rvn to the next ;1v7 and con- 
tinues pa 1a pora. — 7° A omits from after ;1v7, i.e. from sw pa poya 
Onn, till after onmm ww pa yn, and continues sm (1997 PrEx Sx MyON OP FEO); 
the brackets are Asher’s. — 29 R o> 2m ww, omitting from 1.7 to ov. — 
? Rayww.— A wm; Rep xn pypom. —7 RA wn. — * In R the last 
name is illegible. —* R oyiu7. — * A pwn; E pwd, —* Row anpn, 
omitting cy. —*" R rap. —* A nd 72 jn 1M (see note 33). —*% Rm. — 
° Rov cw. —* R pow; E pond; A poo. — * RA 1p ow. — 
3 A Swnw (see note 28) —* E om. — * REA insert: own 
onm (EA ony) ’9 19 om an wa wa (EA nord) mond ov. — * RG; 
Awe; Env. —*” Rpw); EA pod. —* RA pwn; Epvo. 
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ean) osrpdny omap “wy De wwe Sdn 3p DW 7 3:9P3 NAN 
‘andys mxp wp Soy pwn) mynd 72 A “np 3 jou. “4 
‘a 9ap nen «?dxnee Se minapn n'a) ona owon Fi. De 
my} 373 wn Sayon orm amy pa ode ay 12 ds 
ney dy sna: esp xm (sic) 7075 ov ym own ddan wD 
DY pwn) SDN AD PR) ONNIN FD PII Wp ow pn 
ay fT NYY DyD) AX AyD DM TT RT owas Sane 
mayon yedy ayn Sian saya Bp yde ranma pow 4 75 
pen pan oa 723 oy way no Sop Sw naton opp 1) 
Meme yaa man sy sam day ow any Boyay Sy naron pp 
nbn yn pwos sy oD ow own “pana on ayn See 
xm yastin owspa ovsnn 750 7 5x on nbwon nbnn wn 
pow vo bmp ory m2 pA NM ADIN MBP: 7d AB yy 
sno mx ov 6? pagan $53 mos mye nt AN xd) sy Sop 
NI Ty MO Pos “9m Ann naw NT 1D IAD AIK oA 
‘ena dyn | ona $5 Se omen oy Sy on prodim vpn 
mand pas em eondy mo sam main pa qin apsy +? a pnw 


poas 4p pwot yos Naps odxyne now ow mryasn 555 
wy De T3208 ANT NNT YD DMO? «pon 593 Ninn 
202 on on 13 Bye msi Sw Sma omwsnn noxdns 
by 93 5 apy on sn me 553 wown ooo" «awn nro 
a7 p32 ona poswgn pd +o my tw “nw 3” 


1 A own 2177, continuing ow. Here the Rome MS. is deficient, till after 
c’nNd 92 in the first line of p. ) in Ed. Asher, one leaf being missing. 
For that reason all notes till that point refer to A, including E, — 
2 aap cw omrninn. — * wr —* E obyd. —* Omitted. — * A puts 
here the subsequent passage jrwa+*¢* + ¢ osm own. — 7 A pw; 
E op. — ® Omits me. — * ows. — % aanm. —" prox bm. — 
12 Adds vn pj... — & wi. — * Omitted; E omits also un, —  (E 
y275R102), — 3 A wp; E copy. —" wo w apy ayn. —* wb. — 
1” Inverted: mym> pret 5232. — * Omitted. — 4 by. — oMw2 myn; 
and places here the subsequent passage mzwm wm. — *® Adds: 
DOTEM Ma $9 woo ppwo vd pr. — %* oyxyows now (E mp2) mo ow 
px (E ypooan yn) pwnd pani mp. — * A now; E pow. — % A ror; 
E nor. — 7 The second onmn omitted ; (in the BM. MS. j~209 is also put 
twice). —?° monn. — * A inserts tow; E 11. — * Omitted. — * mmm 
yor ow. — * Continues orn myw. 13 Ov OW ‘225 (dittolepsy in text). 
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pa yyand sox ons 55 pan Smon aap odin pts away Un 
OY DID IAD DD OMDy Ov oAND Smism pinay }'2 OID 
am nay py by snk een syn pna -pysy rp bsp ew 
moa woo Sy2 Nim FODDy 3AM Minpen «pr ws IMI wy ADD 
pna dn nen cows avder wo pinnd tasna od phi ns 
minw 49w yan mnt yen 5K Spay imo tine yoy poosen 
wy AM oop “opyA i py Tp mM ony “OW 
| sbew and na) ap dy nn *7aN2 pipn FawyD Jow tabpn M938 
poan stodn oma ona ods ned ws na em olin $93 PD 
yar Parry “oe Sew pase by Unger es on pw 
van mbyo ‘a nea won poy “a eps oma an ade ow 
top» onde Se ya pow “ay “orann IND ND “JWI Ton 
12 DPA jD ow Ken Vaypwy “ DMN pon “2 AD 
oy vox DnnnD pr) moby omy /n ws omen jor ax 
o> Seswen nen yds im bd sme ov adap pwn 215s 
py nan @ pa sem aby /ay pny “a pry “9 nea Dee 
py ado yn nadod oy yn ower sp’) m1 ov “hn 


nad andy ma sews joadn nypaa *mbya sem “qadpas ov oyn 
wn An oMwy yaxn Jae +” ody ovaNn OANA p29) “yD 
my. avn xby ‘ow obs * jIN) FAN PD PR «mn | 3% 
yyora Tom ayy Sea yo monn wena toys oy by xb 
D3) AOA NI oo TMD Mma on yy Sea" sn2 ws AMA 
sym mbya ovaxp at "93 193 moby ma 3K 39D IN 
naan “ mbyaoy «wn pO APN 73 NM ADIN N|PID Noa 


1 Omits from after ama till after anim map (four lines hence) and 
continues FDI2).—? A c21n3; E 13.—* me porn man roe. — * ne. —* arn, 
omitting cys). — * O77 omitted. —7 A wo Tron rw; E wr 
TWIN Poon mn. — * E omits. — * jax by. — 1° een. — 2 pave ve; 
E arw wm. — 3 any 4. — So also EA, not worn. — !* ononn. — 
1 Or mje? A nebo jax; E nop jaw. —* A no; E no. — "7 pry m. — 
18 omen. — 9% meo paw. — 7% 4525, omitting 7x. — 7! Omit the last 
two names. — 7? Omitted. — * nxotob; E asnowoh — % vy wn. — 
25 oy vgn pa Spas. —%* nova. — 97 mn. — 3) mer one aan. —” E pr. — 
3 ary) Now OTR 22 OVI). — * E ono. — 3 ao1n and so throughout this 
passage. — °° m2" y22 7 102. — * A ndyani; E (ra) Span. 


VOL, XVII. U 
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92 py onda: mondo saa Zon obs ws NON «DD 24 
omasy> ony ‘aden ps Se andere nnn one’ Say oy om 
2 Saeny “a yma “oy oon pny’ “9 oe emvoxynwnn 

xox oma as pe Tov sn aono omp avn ppd satya 
owy w> Ad soyn yy avn qyond oy qdam nwnr = spay Ins 
Mp an Sy paw mon %sen and oy ya owe son 
sms ova indy vya Sym wy 3 onn oD spoadn an nnn 
3 Aa yew xd) ney os ov wD on Bow 93 | nbs 2n”5 
Wades ax py Se insn by /9 wa ee owaW ON 'D 
mow wy ow) syn awn Aare op yn pwn 320 9NnoD 
moda sy xem may ow sen adnd op ow own 8 pond 
27 aby sem adv mpin apw none yr nay» Se on Sy 
sms 55) omy on 9pon ton ede ama adr myo 12 par IND 
’) ovN “orn ody nwon ws ma *imaa ab ew one 
mane xm 8 ybad om wow own aw “ay orosworp dx avo 
myy poy Sy maw “poyda Syup “pow am on sy -msap sn Sy 
87 "79593 nydpd ov wn Den SDT pp wD OW + * orn 
*4pqnnn *inpbw nmywa any wad mixes wm emiamp yop 


2 Arras; E syne. — ? aoina one (E oede) ovpoenr. — av 02. — 
* A pTR v2; E pian, both omit yoon. — 5 A adds “1 (not E). — 
$ pom. — 7 ommp xm ov ven qm (E pp). —* E sm ste m2 pe 
pis ame. The next paragraph is omitted in EA, —*® wm. —” naw. — 
po. — ay mzon. — '8 owe A (not E) repeats here me or2,— 
14 Omits from 02..—Here the Rome MS. resumes. — " R om wr why; 
A omits m1. —* R$. —" Ronn. —* Rx 9; Ary. —* KR porn 
ea vax; A axa bx (E abe) ax po. — * RA anon. —@ RA xired, — 
2 RA own. —* RK porwd or pow; A pms; E ponds. — * A inserts 
pr. — *% Ro yyy. Pood modo yy wm; A pre v2 70d rd Ye wm. — 
7° Ro wnow (omitting yer pon).— 7 RA omit wo Mra xm.— * Am. — 
7 R (Neub.) ora. — * A nade pupo wraa V2 w OW 591; R omits that 
passage from 5), —* Row ope; A dwn MRO weM AN WD 7. — 
32 Ronww ‘ww “roo yp bx; A no Sew 1 mow pox; E -ymoxow pox 
no ‘n derow “1. — 9? R pd (om 5), omitting mynD wm; A poerd; E pi); 
both continue »7.—* R ow, omitting 2 Ww). Here begins MS. B 
(=Bodleian MS., see Introduction, J.9.R., vol. XVI, p. 156), with 
the words ow m7. It coincides with EA.—* RA 493 72 ora, 
to which A adds 2pv orm ow. (E reads (Gr. & Neub.) om .m7 ove Wy). — 
* R omits own. — * Row) mpip; A 122 ropo. — ** R inserts po. — 
3° E and B oon. 
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/ pena penn opds wos oe emai loam | oss NY 
Sastp win fmpend Some ov ower andy “a xen “apy 
12 mI 7 yw mad oan Spr pa npdinn syw pax ndnns 
®ypy “NT ND NIT ea “A ND? “9 DwNT OA &v’n 
pind oro» ew ownr enderwd Saam imbya any j2a0 now Ow 
MND) +? 73 WOD NWY NDI OM OMA oMwY wD Aa. AS NpA 
ovSayoem 63899 yoy para ona min bw ims pw mn Dip 
paid om ow adap oer sd$ennd py pan oipo ine p220 
mo paxd shim nan sin ayaa Sx ana ayy per py bx 
syd om /3 Dw] “23 vor: peo DMNA’? DNND OW «Md 7? ID Spin 
pi ew oor [nm ade wos nay ov dna adv 2? srmr pays 
sban paw wa 9b995 Span | ana pina sim soy jax and 3] 
bx ya toy Sox 62m Sw aan *ow “anonw ond pd yan 
no AMX avy oman ow @S5yp mann #nx mpd *axns 
3 5N3 ‘Db DY) mm DY Sy “xy now ANA 3AN4p3 + ordxprend 
na Sw aso aman «*5$anqd ow moon jo Soin @ ow 
39m “Sy HOY “ay Sma “9 Desay -ovnAy obs nyse * apy 


1 AB add bx. —? R amy '; E wrpw 7. —* RAB omit me. — 
 R(Neub.) xpvd or (Gr.) xp; A xpd; EBxrpd. — 5 RA Bim was). — 
® AB moo. —7 AB cyo yw; RB omits from .2w to wiv. —* A viw 
man. — *® R this name illegible. —” R omits p20; RA Bornor ny. — 
2 AB anny7. — "RB omits p> 12; E inverts xwy ro j2 m2. — 
13 R omits cw 7; AB read px wax ome bw wa; (the text is an 
impossible combination of both readings). —  R omits. — * AEB 
omit this name; otherwise A = text; E reads 00 bx Jom ow wo Cw) 
Wn Wm ysrw; R continues . pi 1729 27 NY OWN, omitting all between 
7:77 and .m>. — © A yao bs; E wavs or vate; AE continue xm. — 
7 A yord (E pws bx) qo aim. — * R am, see end of note 15; A wm. — 
1% R42; A inserts 2. — * A wo xm (E yrsoxd) prs om 20. — 
2 A vn. — 2 R wip eax mem; A Boop ja wad. —™ Robyn. —* RK 
marw; AB aniw.—* RABomit.—* Am non.—*” FB axvode 72 iv. — 
7° R omits. — * R omits on »w 5yn; AB insert we. — *° AB insert 
aD107. — * B omits 3x3; A adds it by conjecture; this is conclusive 
proof of the perfect identity of A (=Ed. Ferrara) and B. — ** R has 
cw here instead of three words later. — * AB om. — * AB 
invert: ow Senn. — * AB wo ano) bx ja wor Tw. — * R omits from 
maw. 

U2 
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pads nysy wes own abyan snes aon '5y0bS oy ow nxn 
33ND ADDON AY “Ay. FT ya NWI Nor “A DwRID - DTN 
punt Tho yt Se on Se yas pst Se fpr fadpa min mim tba Sx 
sna by magn em pp on two ad Sem on pax ndnn an 
pina ew dae eaain atm 7253 sean aia par Ay :bpan 
DYIIN 1D MpINI AW mM» WAM -?ors75) ODD PAby maina 
J neon -Spyn naw dy 2 m2 ym | Sea $e wy sy 2? mxos 
mind noo) ay m2 Ww “nD NT ANY DID WN 
sm new Sy swe 8aen mand Vow 3 Satan owner eapdan 
3) ym a) mn 9 Ore eo ods Mw. ma nw 
moa mamaaoy Banya ada seo sy 2’) at em 2 pny? 
nap an naw dy eons ain = rppspd “oy per. sD TT 
pen inde /a) pmyy “9 pena) DD mK won “ID AD 
nvdy wos oe yt. wR ana op aon 2 qanbxd poy ow 
Zawy 9) 390 Jn “9 Dy oN “Wodn oA OMIA * vd 
San tnx 55 ab *Syyow atin an aap oe «opm “a 
swan yonps Sy Map ow eon Ad pA wa WwR IND M3 


“TJ om avon * own PNBP 3 jon) ay yma “oy radar we 
oy pr 9 “wenn som abe swy avon ws on + asd 


* A Bosvo beh. —? AB insert Joon. —* R ja; AB ym. —* AB J0b.— 
°R pn. —* R inserts vy; AB vy wa. —7 AB 125. —* Ri (= nev) 
instead of mw; AB ow wv bax. —* RAB add on. —" Rave: Jban1 
MSO 9 2 MMI 192; AB sow Pr. mn. Each version has lost 
half of the original (by dittolepsy) 731 mzxm mxow... 192 M2 PIM! 
more. —" RAB byaw.—" R omits m.— E wn. —"* R (Neub.) 
omits nown.— ® AB nx ja may roo mrp no». — ' R omits. — 
17 (B omits om). —* Ryvy mom; AB mam wn vam). — ” R (Neub.) 
omits. — ” AB ax ‘4. — # R omits the last name. — *% AB 1» 
TEN TOW Arpw. — *% R omits. — * R ow 3; AB cy yon. —*®R 
mecpyp; AB wcpips.— * R omits w:.—*" R omits. — * R omits from 
cen. — * AB ry bxs. — * R omits the last two words. — "= R 
rox *; AB omit nose. —* Raw 1 am yn; A mw vay 397 jn (not 4). — 
3° AB op x 1; MS. B ends here after the next word ow. — * RA 
Smnw “n (Neub. has mon 25 for my 2 probably a lapse through the 
names immediately preceding); E omits _ before a1. — © R ono 
instead of wm. — * R omits. — 7 R woncy; A winca nm (sic); 
Evxyroi 4. — * Arm. — * R omits this passage till the next own. — 
© A aT, 
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[ws Sarton wen 2anapyd om ow own sdoma “1 ‘spin 
pn 9 peel eon obs mawy Sos nar‘ qdon mo m3 
nbvan ayn an Tad om ee own *Syypye “ay p39 


yawn nnawon roxsy Sx pon Se ex Sade Pnodnn wn 
yoo 817715 ov Seyne 2b Sor odayoenn nt Sy mawon sim 
voy qdap ena pina poe 1S oem cosa by @aypexn 
pa mp aay pa Sobyr whe Son Sy ay pose pina «poy 
“yn TnI) +7 ADIN API Som nym 0 55 nen On eny wR 
bob 89pm ayy ayesr -Spin sm oN “DDN mp oIpD 
2 yypaNd Nar ou) Ayn may 2495 ony mneds mowdr wyy 
sim pen vonay bx Sean] ado oer wien vy 25> py TT) 
boa am Sewn om “nme maby sap Seen saw 
Ay we eespA peda amor np 2 Syne nana "par minwda 
po) ona wonin ‘mim medyno mewn wes yy abe mand 
erm Soe si pnt pat dyna ‘me pr pws ww one 
mdi ie enysan $25 obey sam ema Sys nex ees sim 
yIND ONAN oN «mwa nme ova xd amend Seyee 2 
yrwar «np med pepan “my Se paeaw nad nbd pnan 
DAT Fann smn odxyoewn a wT * DIN poren saad 
DIDNT IN OYNIwoA BF yaw oar «oad wean wD 7 PID YP 
DYNNen prio paxo owan oven by goby wip wae 795 


2 A pp vam. — 7 R map. — * R omits s2707 (and wn, Neub.). — 
‘A mm . — *R omits. — §R man “ ym “y yom 4 OTN; 
A jm % yor 4. —7 R pinad; this name is spelt nearly always like 
this in R (also once in A, see p. > note 42), in BM the copyist has 
throughout put 5 insiead of the final 1; cp. e. g. note 13 and end of p. v2. — 
® A noon. —® R omits; A ne%s2. — ” R ora (see note 24). — ™ R adds 
weno ‘pia; A reads onbw wim nrecwon. — 4% RA Keen wo2 OY AIM. — 
3 R wn. —" A inserts 1m. — R oven myx. —'* R omits from 
72; AD por prww par ww ja. — 7 A omits the last three words. — 
*® Aco mn un pin. — ” A omits. —” A inserts 13. — 2 R 
omits. — # R wows mr. — * A omits. — %* R (Neub.) vxer scraie 
(3=t; Griinhut = text); A wom ‘cyay 5x; E -zexm ccxay be. —* R 
ams $ave; A Seve am. — % Ro pod. — 7 RA nen. — * A vp; 
R transposes xv) ama. — % Ro morn. — 9% Rowan, — * A wr xm 
yn) 2m. — @ RA omit nxwa nme orp ix. — 3 RA npn. —* KR pwae 
pow ox; A yovx pwa. — % RB instead of pown > has veo; A reads 
prow. 1) cow ped ns opin. — * R omits won ww. — 7 (E 
J2D MR maw), — * A inserts yy. — *” A omits 1 
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pona yo Pyaa pos 2Subem tmp» ayy imixay -pmoy Sya mond 
y9°> ‘ordwa wd sme sw ond sows ome ppen ovine | on 
> DTya sim -eodeyoen TI Sa ody od Sina S95 
wd saw natn’ Sy 89d oa ony omnad osdim .? ywon 
$5 ynmayp 55) ynx 52) s323 pen ody ond imw sawn 
mebvdwa =maox od bax 2 yw Jina pow 1b ew one Ins 
bean goon by imp xdy ovow ® andy mar ma 55 $n bia by 
my on sony dom “amie asm yn yy Yop MANN DYD %3 
by ani aby Toomps yaw innaw 92 Sy ayy oma an 
ovme> ond) Sy) 353 note. awy tnx tnx ba yaa ben 
bs ono onwn “ox om on“ype pen ond owany min 
spon @ ey Sy oda ona dean adn pore sonny 
7 (wy wo IN) »p*>n32 AypN AMP jax | by 2 myswmy san DS 
xyyoer amp jax 55a) we saa @anr odo odo Si 
sya py bx pdxyowen popy ana mwa mms pys xbox woo 
a7 gym eye mid on ima * prio POND DN) +* INYD I 


wren dy 6? nv0b) AD sar prey miodp sa wards Amp by 
nesyon Sy) + nop ayy * pnd pay aap» vax my) nesyy 
maoyaon b> win sibs pdyn my Sawa nny ome op 
Bbaype» opyp > wy oa «amon “ora my “ADs Jen 
poy aptan sen aay sw po by mas oN ona owndn 
nwdy ybnom mosey pax Jw Maw PIN Ww ND ID? OND Re 


1A ov aw amen. —? R mm; A mn. —?* R inserts "on. —* RA 
oe. —* A jon ms1.—*° R omits. —7 RA we.—* A cabo won. — 
* A omits 2 70m). — ” R 595 wanewon sme 99) ya pen; A 22 pO 
by) annewo 52) ym 9. —4 R wow. — ? A once. —* A omits. — 
14 R omits ymx; A omits ime 1m. — © Rarw nmea cp. note 1; A omits 
it. —?° A inserts 55. — 1” R inserts mbwowr; A ma So meow. — 
#8 R omits n17.—” A omits ww bw. —” (R Neub. m22m1) 5s A mam. — 
1 RA ‘y); A omits till the next mp pax bn. — * R adds Arn. — 
3 R 5, see note 21.— * R pryom oOxow prupw; A ime pyypw 
yemNnn. —* A npim prro ona. —7 Armen. —” A prom. —* A omits, — 
* Romp px; A np over. — 9 Rm; A=text. —"@ A come. — 
37 A omits, — * A wor. — * RA ovs. —* A ooerne, 
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xem mays pws enw aban abvenn na oy Zaps pdm. pesn 
ndenn ms osy qn saw pra odsype Sw advan abana ms 
$559 mina Daw Den DIN) ONT wo M2 OWI odio odnon 
meds °5x wow sspsn Sean ben 2d opr ov fr 
snr pen aoe poy ody Tormorwer Sona Sips | ody 1d wm PTD 
U mempns yaa pide pavdy ror 19233 (sic) * penn Nim * yoxyown 
onsin and warn py Suna abyn @abenn ma ayn oy 2anm op 
anya Far Sy inne onawnr vdy podanor “Sxyeer on wip 
Sioa aed preany ones 7730 8 7 JD Ime «ox 755m payn anvom 
$35 wep pawn om pwd ym 2 Dnob ne ny IN MEN ? OMe 
27972 onow om «andy espn don nono * oyodr pasa 
sy a> Spin sino naw dy ym *ndpna nao Ny JD TANI 
pow sy m9 1m3 nwa Zobhn *Seyoer cdr naw 
by sm SW TTT InINDD 1D 8D Ww TITS ae dt NI 
ipo ined owe ow ei xdy mown $5 ine ow smn nay 
"lyon we gm mayn doa any SorNAD AyD i 69529 AD TD 


1R.owm j rl) 3WO FIR Ww OI 10) IU TY Ww; A w (E 59) 
Ow Www PIM aw mw PR TI cw ID Ww ay. — ? R continues: 
my33 ww Ten maw; Ama wm msi wes mw AAA ma (E qv) wm 
nove mbenn; both omit till the third mrn7 ma: (end of line 2); then R 
continues cnnwm, A oonnn. —* R omits wacy; A xsom OM cA 
S89 oyNw2 Mwinm 592. — * RA mn.—* RA omit xX me. —* Rov. — 
7 RA insert %—*® R cooxrcwn eR iw; A omits the last two 
words. —*® RA pro. — A cm.—" RE neovona.—% RA Jum. — 
13 R (Neub.) nbepn, see note 25; A mbenn, omitting m3. — '* A ooxrnw. — 
4 R omits. —!° A inem (Neub. strikes out the first 1 of the next 
word as wanting in R; but perhaps he intended to strike out the 
second 1 of invem). — ‘7 R on. — * R wim, omitting q> we. —"R 
women). — * A omits. —*% R cabo once. — 4 R wmn.—* A ovr, 
omitting yun 52>. — * R adds cnnow ova. —® R (Griinhut) m:07, see 
note 14.—% A coxrnw. — 7 R has v9 here, instead of two words 
later. — * E oma. — * R by x2 wit Jon; A ow Pm; E = text. — 
30 R omits from this mown to the next mwn; A continues cw cw Nas’ NOW 
cya ow. — * an; A Tm WI. 
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TRANSLATION. 


From there it is three parasangs to Mahomerie-le-petit ', which is 
Gibeah of Saul, where there are no Jews, and this is Gibeah of 
Benjamin. Thence three parasangs to Beit Nubi*, which is Nob, the 


P- 43 city of priests. In the middie | of the way are the two crags of 


Jonathan, the name of the one being Bozez, and the name of the 
other Seneh*. Two Jewish dyers dwell there. 

Thence it is three parasangs to Rams, or Ramah, where there are 
remains of the walls from the days of our ancestors, for thus it was 
found written upon the stones. About 300 Jews dwell there. It was 
formerly a very great city; at a distance of two miles there is a large 
Jewish cemetery 4. 

Thence it is five parasangs to Joppa or Jaffa, which is on the sea- 
board, and one Jewish dyer lives here. From here it is five parasangs 
to Ibelin or Jabneh, the seat of the Academy, but there are no Jews 
there at this day. Thus far extends the territory of Ephraim. 

From there it is five parasangs to Palmid, which is Ashdod of 
the Philistines, now in ruins; no Jews dwell there. Thence it is 
two parasangs to Ashkelonah or New Ashkelon, which Ezra the priest 


' This and Mahomerie-le-grand, already mentioned, are Crusaders’ 
churches. See Rey, Les Colonies franques de Syrie aux XI1* et XLII® siécles, 
p. 387; also Conder, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

* Beit: Nubi near Ramleh has been identified without proof with Nob. 
Richard Cour-de-Lion encamped here some twenty-five years after 
Benjamin’s visit. He with the army of the Crusaders passed through 
Ibelin on his way to Ashkelon. Cf. Vinsauf’s Itinerarium Regis Ricardi. 

3 See an interesting Paper, ‘Der Pass von Michmas,” by Prof. 
D. G. Dalman, Z.D.P.V., 1904, vol. XXVII, p. 161. 

‘ Asher renders wn Ramleh, for which there is some justification. 
Ramleh did not exist in Bible times—it was founded in 716. It pros- 
pered to such an extent that it became as large as Jerusalem. It was a 
good deal damaged by an earthquake in 1033. Ramleh had a large 
Muslim population, and the Jews there remained comparatively un- 
molested by the Crusaders. This latter fact accounts for the somewhat 
large number of Jews residing there. Asher's reading. and that of all 
the printed editions, is “‘ about three Jews dwell there.” This is obviously 
wrong. Probably the copyist is to blame in taking ‘w to be an abbrevia- 
tion for w:e. The reports of contemporary Arabic authors will be found 
in Guy le Strange’s Pa'estine, pp. 303-8. 











—————— 
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built by the sea. It was originally called Bene Berak. The place is 
four parasangs distant from the ancient ruined city of Ashkelon. 


New Ashkelon is a large | and fair place, and merchants come thither p. 44 


from all quarters, for it is situated on the frontier of Egypt. About 
z0o Rabbanite Jews dwell here, at their head being R. Zemach, 
R. Aaron, and R. Shalomoh; also about forty Karaites, and about 300 
Cutheans. In the midst of the city there is a well, which they call 
Bir Abraham ; this the Patriarch dug in the days of the Philistines *. 

From there it is a journey of a day to St. George * of Lud: thence 
it is a day and a half to Zerin or Jezreel, where there is a large 
spring. One Jewish dyer lives here. Three parasangs further is 
Seffurieh or Sepphoris. Here are the graves of Rabbenu Hakkadosh, 
of Rabban Gamaliel, and of R. Chiya, who came up from Babylon, 
also of Jonah the son of Amittai; they are all buried in the moun- 
tain*®. Many other Jewish graves are here. 

Thence it is five parasangs to Tiberias, which is situated upon the 
Jordan, which is here called the Sea of Chinnereth*. The Jordan at 
this place flows through a valley between two mountains, and fills the 
lake, which is called the Lake of Chinnereth ; this is a large and broad 
piece of water like the sea. The Jordan flows between two moun- 
tains, and over the ‘plain which is the place that is called Ashdoth 
Hapisgah, and thence continues its course till it falls into the Sea of 
Sodom, whichis the Salt Sea. In Tiberias there are about fifty Jews, 


at their head being | R. Abraham the Seer, R. Muchtar, and R. Isaac. p. 45 


There are hot waters here, which bubble up from the ground, and 
are called the Hot Waters of Tiberias. Near by is the Synagogue of 
Caleb ben Jephunneh, and Jewish graves. R. Johanan ben Zakkai 


1 Ali of Herat, Benjamin’s contemporary, writes : “ Ashkelon is a fine 
and beautiful city. There is near here the well of Abraham, which they 
say he dug with his own hand.” Bohadin, in his Life of Saladin, gives 
a detailed account of the demolition of the city in 1192, after the con- 
clusion of peace between King Richard I and Saladin. Ibn Batutah in 
1355 found the town in ruins, but gives a detailed account of the well. 
(Guy le Strange, pp. 402-3 ; cf. Dr. H. Hildesheimer, Beitréige zur Geographie 
Palistinas.) 

2 The cathedral at Lydda with the tomb of St. George was destroyed 
when Saladin captured the place in 1191. It was rebuilt by a King of 
England in the seventeenth century. 

8 A. M. Luncz in his Year-book for 1881, pp. 71-165, gives a complete 
list of the reputed Jewish tombs in Palestine. There are many records 
of the graves of Jewish worthies in our literature, but it is not easy to 
reconcile the different versions. 

* See Deut. iii. 17. 
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and R. Jehudah Halevi! are buried here. Ail these places are situated 
in Lower Galilee. 

From here it is two days to Tymin or Timnathah, where 
Simon the Just? and many Israelites are buried, and thence three 
parasangs to Medon or Meron. In the neighbourhood there is a 
cave in which are the graves of Hillel and Shamai. Here also are 
twenty graves of disciples, including the grave of R. Benjamin 
ben Japhet, and of R. Jehudah ben Bethera. From Meron it is 
two parasangs to Almah, where there are about fifty Jews. There 
is a large Jewish cemetery here, with the graves of R. Eleazar ben 
Arak, of R. Eleazar ben Azariah, of Chuni Hamaagal, of Raban 


p. 46 Simeon | ben Gamaliel, and of R. Jose Hagelili *. 


From here it is half a day’s journey to Kades, or Kadesh Naphtali, 
upon the Jordan. Here is the grave of Barak the son of Abinoam. 
No Jews dwell here. 

Thence it is a day’s journey to Banias, which is Dan, where there is 
a cavern, from which the Jordan issues and flows for a distance of 
three miles, when the Arnon, which comes from the borders of Moab, 
joins it*. In front of the cavern may be discerned the site of the 
altar associated with the graven image of Micah, which the children 
of Dan worshipped in ancient days. This is also the site of the altar 
of Jeroboam, where the golden calf was set up. Thus far reaches the 
boundary of the land of Israel towards the uttermost sea °. 

Two days’ journey brings one to Damascus, the great city, which is 
the commencement of the empire of Nur-ed-din, the king of the 
Togarmim, called Turks. It is a fair city of large extent, surrounded 
by walls, with many gardens and plantations, extending over fifteen 
miles on each side, and no district richer in fruit can be seen in 
all the world. From Mount Hermon descend the rivers Amana 
and Pharpar, for the city is situated at the foot of Mount Hermon. 
The Amana flows through the city, and by means of aqueducts the 


p. 47 water is conveyed to the houses | of the great people, and into the 


streets and market-places. The Pharpar flows through their gardens 


1 Both BM. and R have “bn an “4, whilst E and A have the faulty 
reading 9 32 Jo %. The Seder Hadoroth has the same reading as 
E and A. Jehuda Halevi died within twenty years before Benjamin's 
visit, and the question of the burial-place of our great national poet 
is thus finally settled, 

2 The common belief is that Simon the Just was buried near Jerusalem, 
on the road to Nablous, about a mile from the Damascus Gate. 

® Cf. Schechter’s Saadyana, p. 89. 

‘ The passage referring to the Arnon is evidently out of piace. 

5 See Deut. xi. 24. 
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and plantations. It is a place carrying on trade with all countries. 
Here is a mosque of the Arabs called the Gami of Damascus; there 
is no building like it in the whole world, and they say that it was a 
palace of Ben Hadad. Here is a wall of crystal glass of magic 
workmanship, with apertures according to the days of the year, and 
as the sun's rays enter each of them in daily succession the hours of 
the day can be told by a graduated dial. In the palace are chambers 
built of gold and glass, and if people walk round the wall they are 
able to see one another, although the wall is between them. And 
there are columns overlaid with gold and silver, and columns of 
marble of all colours'. And in the court there is a gigantic head 
overlaid with gold and silver, and fashioned like a bowl with rims 
of gold and silver. It is as big as a cask, and three men can enter 
therein at the same time to bathe. In the palace is suspended the 
rib of one of the giants, the length being nine cubits, and the width 
two cubits; and they say it belonged to the King Anak of the giants 
of old, whose name was Abramz*. For so it was found inscribed on 






his grave, where it was also written that he ruled | over the whole p, 48 


world. Three thousand Jews abide in this city, and amongst them 
are learned and rich men*. The head of the Academy of the land of 
Israel resides here *. His name is R. Azariah, and with him are his 
brother, Sar Shalom, the head of the Beth Din: R. Joseph, the fifth of 
the Academy: R. Mazliach, the lecturer, the head of the order: R. Meir, 
the crown of the scholars: R. Joseph ben Al Pilath, the pillar of the 
Academy: R. Heman, the warden: and R. Zedekiah, the physician. One 
hundred Karaites dwell here, also 400 Cutheans, and there is peace 
between them, but they do not intermarry. 

It is a day’s journey to Galid, which is Gilead, and sixty Israelites 
are there, at their head being R. Zadok, R. Isaac, and R.Shelomoh. It 
is a place of wide extent, with brooks of water, gardens, and planta- 
tions. Thence it is half a day to Salkat, which is Salchah of old’. 


e 

1 For a description of the city and its great mosque, see Baedeker, 
Handbook to Palestine and Syria, under ‘‘ Damascus.” The most eastern 
dome of the mosque is to this day called Kubbet-es-Saa, the Dome of 
Hours. Mukaddasi gives an elaborate description of the mosaics and 
other features of this mosque. 

2 Cf, Midrash Raba, chap. xiv: C38 M oOYpaya Nan Dwr 1 WRX. See 
B. Beer, Leben Abrahams. 

§ Pethachiah estimates the Jewish population at 19,000. This confirms 
the opinion already given (p. 26) that Benjamin refers to heads of families, 

$ Dr. W. Bacher with justice observes that, at the time of the Crusades, 
the traditions of the Palestinian Gaonate seem to have survived at 
Damascus. See J.Q. R., XV, pp. 79-96. 
5 Galid as a city cannot be identified. Salchah is in the Eastern Hauran, 
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Thence it is half a day’s journey to Baalbec, which is Baalath in the 
plains of Lebanon, and which Solomon built for the daughter of 
Pharaoh. The palace is built of large stones, each stone having a 


p- 49 length of twenty cubits and a width of twelve | cubits, and there are no 


spaces between the stones. It is said that Asmodeus alone could have 
put up this building. From the upper part of the city a great spring 
wells forth and flows into the middle of the city as a wide stream, and 
alongside thereof are mills and gardens and plantations in the midst of 
the city. At Tarmod (Tadmor) in the wilderness, which Solomon built, 
there are similar structures of huge stones’. The city of Tarmod is 
surrounded by walls; it is in the desert far away from inhabited places, 
and is four days’ journey from Baalath, just mentioned. And in 
Tarmod there are about 2,000 Jews. They are valiant in war and 
fight with the Christians and with the Arabs, which latter are under 
the dominion of Nur-ed-din the king, and they help their neighbours 
the Ishmaelites. At their head are R. Isaac Hajvani, R. Nathan, and 
R. Uziel. 

From Baalbec to Kerithin, which is Kirjathim, is a distance of half 
a day; no Jews are there except one dyer. Thence it is a day’s 
journey to Hemesan, which is a city of the Zemarites, where about 
twenty Jews dwell*. Thence it is a day's journey to Hamah, 
which is Hamath. It lies on the river Jabbok at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon*. Some time ago there was a great earthquake in the 


half a day’s journey from Bosra, and is spoken of in Scripture as a frontier 
city of Bashan. (Deut. iii. 10; Joshua xii. 5.) It lies a long way to the 
south of Damascus, whilst Baalbec lies to the north. 

* Tarmod is Tadmor or Palmyra. See Baedeker, p. 521. 

? The imp.rtant city Emesa, now called Homo, is here probably indi- 
cated. In scripture, Gen. x. 18, the Zamarite and the Hamathite are 
grouped together among the Canaanite families. In this district is the 
intermittent spring of Fuwar ed-Der, the Sabbatio River of antiquity, 
which Titus visited after the destruction of Jerusalem. Josephus (Wars of 
the Jews, Book VII, sec. 5) describes it as follows: “Its current is strong 
and has plenty of water ; after which its springs fail for six days together 
and leave its channels dry, as any one may see; after which days it runs 
on the seventh day as it did before, and as though it had undergone no 
change at all: it has also been observed to keep this order perpetually 
and exactly.” The intermittent action 4s readily accounted for by the 
stream having hollowed out an underground duct, which acts as a syphon. 

’ Hamath is often mentioned in Scripture, situated at no great 
distance from the Orontes. In the troublous time after the first crusade 
it was taken by the Ismailians or Assassins. The earthquake of 1157 


caused great damage. Twenty years later the place was captured by 
Saladin. 
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city, and 25,0co souls perished in one day, | and of about 200 Jews p 50 
but seventy escaped. At their head are R. Eli Hacohen, and the 
Sheik Abu Galab and Mukhtar. Thence it is half a day to Sheiza, 
which is Hazor', and from there it is three parasangs to Dimin 
(Latmin). 

Thence it is two days to Haleb (Aleppo) or Aram Zoba, which is 
the royal city of Nur-ed-din. In the midst of the city is his palace 
surrounded by a very high wall. This is a very large place. There 
is no well there nor any stream, but the inhabitants drink rain- 
water, each one possessing a cistern in his house*. The city has 
5,000 Jewish inhabitants, at their head being R. Moses el Constantini 
and R. Seth. Thence it is two days to Bales*, which is Pethor on 
the river Euphrates, and unto this day there stands the turret of 
Balaam, which he built to tell the hours of the day. About ten 
Jews live here. Thence it is half a day to Kalat Jabar, which is 
Selah of the wilderness, that was left unto the Arabs at the time the 
Togarmim took their land | and caused them to fly to the wilderness. p. 51 
About 2,coo Jews dwell there, at their head being R. Zedekiah, 

R. Chiya, and R. Shelomoh. 

Thence it is one day’s journey to Rakka ‘, or Salchah, which is on 
the confines of the land of Shinar, and which divides the land of the 
Togarmim from that kingdom. In it there are 700 Jews, at their 
head being R. Zaki and R. Nedib, who is blind, and R. Joseph. 
There is a synagogue here, erected by Ezra when he went forth 
from Babylon to Jerusalem. At two days’ distance lies ancient 








































1 Robinson and Conder identify Hazor with a site near Kelesh Naftali, 
but Sheiza is doubtless Sheizir, the ancient Larissa. Having regard to 
the readings of the other MSS, there is no doubt that Latmin, the next 
stage on the way to Aleppo, is the correct name of the place. See 
M. Hartmann’s articles, ‘‘ Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Syrischen Steppe,’ 
Z.D.P.V., vols. XXII and XXIII, 1900-1. Cf. the article on the Boun- 
daries of Palestine and Syria by M. Friedmann, Luncz’s Jerusalem, 
vol. II. 

2 Edrisi writes that there was abundance of water at Aleppo, but there 
is no discrepancy between Benjamin’s and Edrisi’s statements, as Asher 
supposes. The old waterworks were restored by Malek about the year 
1200, some thirty years after Benjamin’s visit. 

3 Edrisi and Abulfeda speak of Bales and Kalat Jabar. See Guy le 
Strange, p. 417. 

* Rakka is on the left bank of the Euphrates. This river separated 
the Seljuks from the empire of Sandjar, the powerful Shah of Persia.’ 
Salchah is the modern Salkhad in the Hauran. On the right bank of: 
the Euphrates, nearly opposite to Rakka, was Thapsacus. Here Cyrus 
forded the river, and here Alexander crossed in pursuit of Darius. 
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Haran, where twenty Jews live'. Here is another synagogue erected 
by Ezra, and in this place stood the house of Terah and Abraham 
his son. The ground is not covered by any building, and the Arabs 
honour the site and come thither to pray. 

Thence it is a journey of two days to Ras-el-ain ?, whence proceeds 
the river Al Chabur—the Habor of old—which flows through the land 
of Media, and falls into the river Gozan*. Here there are 200 Jews‘, 
Thence it is two days to Gazriah Iben Omar, which is surrounded by 

Pp. 52 the river | Hiddekel (Tigris), at the foot of the mountains of Ararat. 

It is a distance of four miles to the place where Noah’s Ark rested, 
but Omar Ben al Khataab took the ark from the two mountains and 
made it into a mosque for the Mohammedans*, Near the ark is the 
Synagogue of Ezra to this day, and on the ninth of Ab the Jews come 
thither from the city to pray. In the city of Jeziret Omar are 4,000 
Jews, at their head being R. Mubchar, R. Joseph and R. Chiya. 

Thence it is two days to Mosul, which is Assur the Great, and here 
dwell about 7,000 Jews*, at their head being R. Sakai the Nasi of 
the seed of David, and R. Joseph surnamed Borhan Al Pulkh, the 
astronomer to the King Sin-el-din, the brother of Nur-ed-din, King 
of Damascus’, Mosul is the frontier town of the land of Persia. 


1 Haran, the city of Nahor, is twenty-four miles SSE. of Edessa on 
the Belik, a tributary of the Euphrates. 

2 Ras-el-ain, probably Rhesaina. The river Chabur—the Araxes of 
Xenophon—is doubtless the Chebar, the scene of Ezekiel’s visions, It 
flows from the Kurdistan mountains southwards, and runs into the 
Euphrates. 

8’ The Gozan river, known as the Kizil-Uzun, is on the right of the 
watershed of the mountains of Kurdistan, and falls into the Caspian Sea. 
The Chabur above referred to flows through Mesopotamia, not through 
Media. The misconception arises probably from the author being too 
mindful of the passage occurring repeatedly in Scripture, e.g. 2 Kings 
xvii.6: “... and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” 

* All the MSS. except BM. have here: “Thence it is two days to the 
city of Nisibis. This is a great city with rivulets of water, and con- 
tains about 1,000 Jews.” 

5 Josephus (Antiquities, I, 3) mentions that Noah’s Ark still existed in 
his day. Rabbi Pethachiah, who travelled through Armenia within twenty 
years after Benjamin, speaks of four mountain peaks, between which the 
Ark became fixed and from which it could not get free. He adds: 
“the Ark is not there for it has decayed.” See Marco Polo, Bk. I, ch. 3, 
also I. J. Benjamin II, Fight years in Asia and Africa, p. 93. 

6 Pethachiah calls Mosul New Nineveh. 

" See Lebrecht’s Essay “On the State of the Khalifate at Bagdad.” 
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It is a very large and ancient city, situated on the river Hiddekel 
(Tigris), and is connected with Nineveh by means of a bridge. 
Nineveh is in ruins, but amid the ruins there are villages and hamlets, 
and the extent of the city may be determined by the walls, which 
extend forty parasangs to the city Arbel'. | The city of Nineveh is on P- 53 
the river Hiddekel. In the city of Assur (Mosul) is the synagogue of 
Obadiah, built by Jonah ; also the synagogue of Nahum the Elkoshite ?, 

Thence it is a distance of three days to Rehobah, which is on the 
river Euphrates. Here there are about 2,000 Jews, at their head 
being R. Hezekiah, R. Tahor and R. Isaac. It is a very fine city, large 
and fortified, and surrounded by gardens and plantations. 

Thence it is a day's journey to Karkesea which is Carchemish, on 
the river Euphrates. Here there are about 500 Jews, at their head 
being R. Isaac and R. Elhanan. Thence it is two days to Al Janbar 
which is Pumbedita in Nehardea*. Here reside 3,000 Jews, and 
amongst them are learned men, at their head being the Rabbi 
R. Chen, R. Moses and R. Jehoiakim. Here are the graves of 
Rab Jehuda and of Samuel, and in front of the graves of each of them 
are the synagogues which they built in their lifetime. Here is also 


Sin-el-din, otherwise known as Seif-ed-din, died 1149, some twenty years 
before Benjamin’s visit, and Graetz (vol. VI, note 10) suggests that the 
appointment of Astronomer Royal must have been made by Nur-ed-din’s 
nephew. None of the MSS, has this reading, nor is such a correction 
needed. R. Joseph may have been appointed by Nur-ed-din's brother, 
and would naturally retain the office during the reign of his successor. 

1 Arbel, otherwise called Erbil, is two days’ journey from Mosul. See 
Saadyana, J.Q. R., vol. XIV, p. 503, and W. Bacher’s note, p. 741 ; also 
I. J. Benjamin II, chap. xi. 

2 For a full account of Mosul and other plates here referred to, see 
Layard’s Nineveh ana its Remains and Nineveh and Babylon. Layard carefully 
examined Nebbi Junus, which is held in great veneration by the 
Mussulmen, and came to the conclusion that the tradition which places 
Jonah’s tomb on this spot is a mere fable (p. 596). It will be seen that 
Benjamin speaks of the Shrine as a Synagogue. At Alkush near Mosul 
the tomb of Nahum is pointed out, and the Arabs say that after Jonah 
had fulfilled his mission to the people of Nineveh they relapsed into 
idolatry. Then Nahum denounced the city and was slain by the populace, 
who proclaimed him and Jonah to be false prophets, since the doom the 
latter foretold had not come to pass, See Schwarz, Das Heilige Land, 1852, 
p. 259, who quotes the Midrash, Jerome and the Parchi as authorities for 
identifying Kefar Tanchum near Tiberias with Nahum’s burial-place. 

3 Full information as to these and other Jewish seats of learning in 
Babylon will be found in Dr. Krauss’s Article ‘‘ Babylonia” in the Jewish 


Encyclopedia. 
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the grave of Bostanai the Nasi, the head of the Captivity, and of 
R. Nathan and Rab Nachman the son of Papa. | 

Thence it takes five days to Chadara, where about 15,000 Jews 
dwell, at their head being R. Saken, R. Jehosef and R. Nathanel'. 

Thence it takes two days to Okbara, the city which Jeconiah the 
King built, where there are about 10,000 Jews, and at their head are 
R. Chanan, R. Jabin and R. Ishmael. 

Thence it is two days to Bagdad, the great city and the royal residence 
of the Caliph Emir al Mumenin al Abassi of the family of Mohammed. 
He is at the head of the Mohammedan religion, and all the Kings of 
Islam obey him; he occupies a similar position to that held by the 
Pope over the Christians*. He has a palace in Bagdad three miles in 
extent wherein is a great park with all varieties of trees, fruit-bearing 
and otherwise, and all manner of animals. The whole is surrounded 
by a wall, and in the park there is a lake whose waters are fed by 
the river Hiddekel. Whenever the king desires to indulge in 
recreation and to rejoice and feast, his servants catch all manner of 
birds, game and fish, and he goes to his palace with his counsellors 
and princes. There the great king, Al Abassi the Caliph (Haft) | 

p- 55 holds his court, and he is kind unto Israel, and many belonging 
to the people of Israel are his attendants; he knows all languages 
and is well versed in the law of Israel. He reads and writes the holy 
language (Hebrew). He will not partake of anything unless he has 


' Chadora goes under the name Alhathr or Hatra. There must exist 
great doubt as to whether Benjamin had personally satisfied himself as 
to the Jewish population he gives for this and the other places he tells of, 
till he comes to Egypt. Up to this point the Traveller has always 
appeared to under-estimate the Jewish population. Henceforth it will 
be found that he gives apparently exaggerated figures,—and this lends 
colour to the view that Benjamin did not proceed beyond Bagdad, but 
found his way thence direct to Egypt. The statements concerning the 
intervening places must therefore be taken to have been based upon 
hearsay information. Pethachiah’s remarks are significant: ‘In the 
land of Cush and Babel are more than sixty myriads of Jews; as many 
are in the land of Persia. But in Persia the Jews are subject to hard 
bondage and suffering. Therefore Rabbi Pethachiah visited only one city 
in Persia.” (Dr. Benisch’s edition, p. 19.) 

* The Caliphs of the Abasside Dynasty traced their descent from 
Mohammed. Benjamin here refers to the Caliph El Mostanshed. The 
Caliph is aptly compared to the Pope. In addition to his temporal 
authority at Bagdad, he exercised as Leader of the Faithful—Emir 
al-Mumenin—religious authority over all Mohammedans from Spain to 
India. Ata later time the vizier arrogated all authority to himself, and 
the Caliph spent his time either in the mosque or in the seraglio. 
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earned it by the work of his own hands. He makes coverlets to 
which he attaches his seal ; his courtiers sell them in the market, and 
the great ones of the land purchase them and the proceeds thereof 
provide his sustenance. He is truthful and trusty, speaking peace to 
all men. The men of Islam see him but once in the year. The pilgrims 
that come from distant lands to go unto Mecca which is in the land 
Al Yemen, are anxious to see his face, and they assemble before the 
palace exclaiming “ Our Lord, light of Islam and glory of our law, 
show us the effulgence of thy countenance,” but he pays no regard 
to their words. Then the princes who minister unto him say to him 
“Our Lord, spread forth thy peace unto the men that have come 
from distant lands, who crave to abide under the shadow of thy 
graciousness,” and thereupon he arises and lets down the hem of his 
robe from the window, | and the pilgrims come and kiss it’, and p. 55 
@ prince says unto them “Go forth in peace, for our Master the Lord 
of Islam granteth peace to you.” He is regarded by them as 
Mohammed and they go to their houses rejoicing at the salutation 
which the prince has vouchsafed unto them, and glad at heart that 
they have kissed his robe. 

Each of his brothers and the members of his family, bas an abode 
in his palace, but they are all fettered in chains of iron, and guards 
are placed over each of their houses so that they may not rise against 
the great Caliph. For once it happened to a predecessor that his 
brothers rose up against him and proclaimed one of themselves as 
Caliph; then it was decreed that all the members of his family 
should be bound, that they might not rise up against the ruling 
Caliph. Each one of them resides in his palace in great splendour, 
and they own villages and towns, and their stewards bring them the 
tribute thereof, and they eat and drink and rejoice all the days of 
their life. Within the domains of the palace of the Caliph there 
are great buildings of marble and columns of silver and gold, and 
hangings | with precious stones are suspended from the walls. In the p. 57 
Caliph's palace are great riches and towers filled with gold, silken 
garments and all precious stones. He does not issue forth from his 
palace save once in the year, at the feast which the Islamites 
call El-id-bed Ramadan, and they come from distant lands that day 
to see him. He rides on a mule and is attired in the royal robes of 
gold and silver and fine linen; on his head is a turban adorned with 


1 Lebrecht, p. 391, states that this was a scarf of black velvet, generally 
a portion of the hangings of the mosque of Mecca, which was suspended 
from a balcony of the Palace and was called the Sleeve of the Caliph. 

2 The statements here made are strangely contradictory ; see Lebrecht, 


pp. 381 and 390. 
VOL. XVII. x 
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precious stones of priceless value, and over the turban is a black 
shawl as a sign of his modesty, implying that all this glory will be 
covered by darkness on the day of death. He is accompanied by all 
the nobles of Islam dressed in fine garments and riding on horses, the 
princes of Arabia, the princes of Togarma and Dilas (Elam ?) and the 
princes of Persia, Media and Guzistan, and the princes of the land of 
Tibet, west of the country of Samarcand, a land which is three 
months’ journey distant. He proceeds from his palace to the great 
mosque of Islam which is by the Bussorah Gate. Along the road the 
walls are adorned with silk and purple, and the inhabitants receive 
him with all kinds of song and exultation, and they dance before the 
p. 58 great king who is styled the Caliph. They salute him | with a loud 
voice and say “ Peace unto thee, our Lord the King and Light of Islam!” 
He kisses his robe, and stretching forth the hem thereof he salutes 
them. Then he proceeds to the court of the mosque, mounts 
a wooden pulpit and expounds to them their Law. Then the learned 
ones of Islam arise and pray for him and extol his greatness and his 
graciousness, to which they all respond. Afterwards he gives them 
his blessing and they bring before him a camel which he slays, and 
this is their passover-sacrifice. He gives thereof unto the princes 
and they distribute it to all, so that they may taste of the sacrifice 
brought by their sacred king; and they all rejoice. Afterwards he 
leaves the mosque and returns alone to his palace by way of the river 
Hiddekel, and the grandees of Islam accompany him in ships on the 
river until he enters his palace. He does not return the way he came, 
and the road which he takes along the river-side is watched all the 
year through, so that no man shall tread in his footsteps. He does 
not leave the palace again for a whole year. He isa benevolent man. | 


(To be continued.) 
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THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM. 


IV. 
THE FRANKFORT SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF 
REForRM?, 


THE Jewish community of Frankfort-on-the-Main had 
been for centuries one of the foremost in Germany ; it was 
distinguished for the learned men who had filled the rab- 
binical position there, for the stirring scenes that had been 
enacted in its famed “ Gasse”’* and for the prominence and 
wealth of a number of its families. While the city was an 
imperial fief its Jewish community had been ruled by special 


legislation (Judenordnungen) which the Emperors issued 
from time to time; when the sway of the Emperors came 
to an end in 1806, Frankfort passed under the rule of the 
Prince Primate of the Rhenish Confederation, Karl von 
Dahlberg. This ruler published a new order for the govern- 
ment and protection of the Jews which was not much of 
an improvement on the old Judenordnungen, for it with- 
held from them expressly the right of citizenship. When 
the Duchy of Frankfort with its own constitution was 
formed, upon the dissolution of the Rhenish Confederation, 
the representatives of the Jews induced the Archduke 


1 In connexion with the reference to the Jewish Religious Union 
of London towards the close of my article in the April (1904) number of 
the Quarterly, mention should have been made of the Hampstead Sabbath 
Afternoon Services, begun on Feb. 22, 1890, and condueted by the 
Rev. Morris Joseph with the assistance of a number of other gentlemen, 
These services continued for three years and were of a re‘orm tendency. 

2 Frankfurter Verein der Reformfreunde. 

3 See the author's Old European Jewries, 46-81 (Philadelphia, 1894). 
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Dahlberg to promulgate a special law in consideration 
of a great sum of money ; this law declared that the Jews 
of Frankfort “with their children and descendants should 
enjoy civil rights and privileges equally with other 
citizens.” The Jews took the oath of citizenship and it 
seemed indeed as though the long night of mediaevalism 
had passed away and the morn of freedom had dawned. 
But it was a deceptive hope. After the fall of Napoleon 
a reactionary period set in, the evil effects of which were 
felt for the time being by the Jews throughout Germany. 
The Congress of Vienna, which was convened in 1814 for 
the purpose of regulating the affairs of the European states 
after the fall of Napoleon, and which was participated in 
by the great statesmen of the allied countries, gave some 
consideration also to the Jewish question ; the fourteenth 
Article of the first draft of the Acts of the Congress, as 
agreed upon by the representatives of Austria, Prussia, 
and Hanover, had declared that Jews who performed all 
the duties of citizens should be accorded all the rights of 
citizenship, and that wherever the existing laws of a State 
presented obstacles to the consummation of this pro- 
gramme, those obstacles should be removed as soon as pos- 
sible. A number of the representatives of the smaller German 
states protested against this paragraph, but the two great 
Powers, Austria and Prussia, insisted upon its retention. 
The free cities, among them Frankfort, which had obtained 
its autonomy in the meantime, objected particularly to the 
term “rights of citizenship” (Biirgerrechte) and demanded 
the substitution of the phrase “civil rights” (Biirgerliche 
Rechte). This alteration was made, and in its final form 
the Article included the further provision that until such 
a change became an accomplished fact the Jews of the 
separate states should continue to be governed by the 
special legislation in force at the time. This action of 
the Congress gave ground for the hope that the spirit 
of mediaevalism that still obtained in the conduct of the 
affairs of the Jews would soon disappear. A violent anti- 
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Jewish literary campaign ensued, however, in various 
cities of Germany, which culminated in the turbulent and 
disgraceful hep-hep outbreaks of the year 1819 in Frank- 
fort and elsewhere’. A bitter struggle waged between the 
Senate of Frankfort and the Jews for eight years, from 
1816 to 1824, in which latter year the Jews succeeded in 
obtaining certain rights. The movement for Jewish civil 
emancipation went bravely forward until it was crowned 
with success in the revolutionary year 1848 in most of the 
German states, although it was not until 1864 that the last 
vestige of civil discrimination against the Jews of Frank- 
fort disappeared. 

But the agitation for ehange was not confined to 
the political and civil disabilities under which the Jews 
rested ; the dissatisfaction with the status quo had invaded 
the religious province also. In former essays I traced 
the earliest efforts towards religious reform in Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Breslau, and London, in which cities sharp contests 
had been waged between the traditionalists and the re- 
formers. A similar encounter took place in the community 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, which was differentiated from 
the incidents previously described in that other aspects of 
the struggle were brought prominently to the fore. 

In Frankfort, possibly more than anywhere else, the 
intimate connexion between the newer educational move- 
ment among the Jews and religious reform is apparent. 
Frankfort was noted among the Jewish communities of 
Germany for its excellent school, the Philanthropin, where 
modern methods of education had superseded the Cheder 
altogether. The children who attended this school received 
instruction in all branches of knowledge commonly taught 
in secular educational institutes; instruction in Jewish 
subjects only, as was the case in the Cheder, had given way 
to a more extended curriculum ; life necessarily had a larger 
outlook for the pupil who attended such a school than it 


1 Graetz, History of the Jews (English translation), V, 529 (Philadelphia, 
1895). 
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had for the child whose education was restricted to Jewish 
subjects. The spirit of the new time ruled in the one place 
while the spirit of the ghetto still brooded over the other. 
It is in the Philanthropin that the first faint traces of the 
reform agitation in Frankfort are discernible. Devotional 
exercises for the pupils were introduced in the year 1813; 
religious instruction had been imparted regularly since 
the organization of the school in 1804, but the need for 
a service that should edify the pupils was felt more and 
more strongly. In the synagogue of the general com- 
munity, as a matter of course, there was no sign of 
change; the rabbi, Solomon Abraham Trier, was one of 
the most uncompromising opponents to any innovation 
whatsoever, as shall appear later on ; the rising generation 
was repelled rather than attracted by the public worship ; 
the service instituted on Sabbath and holidays in the 
Philanthropin was of a character to stimulate devotion 
and intensify the religious spirit of the young people 
within its walls; it was conducted partly in the vernacular 
and an address was delivered in German weekly, either by 
the head master, Dr. M. Hess, or the teacher, J. Johlson }. 
Thus the German sermon was introduced into this com- 
munity without any struggle, whereas had the attempt 
been made at this early day to have such sermons delivered 
in the communal synagogue it would have entailed a bitter 
struggle with the adherents of the old order, as had been 
the case in Berlin®. As the children who attended this 
school grew into manhood and womanhood they leaned 
naturally towards reform ; nay more, the services conducted 
in the school began to attract adults in the course of time. 
In 1825 Dr. Michael Creizenach was called from Mayence 
to teach in the school, Creizenach was a man of great 


' Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, II, 148. For a full 
account of these services, see the recent publication Festschrift zur Jahr- 
hundertfeier der Realschule der israelitischen Gemeinde (Philanthropin) zu Frank- 
Surt am Main, 1804-1904, 50-54. (Frankfurt am Main, 1904.) , 

27 J.Q. R., XV, 501. 
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ability and of marked personality; he was an earnest 
advocate of the reform cause, although he wavered between 
decisive outspokenness and the desire to conciliate the 
orthodox party’; like so many writers of that time he 
aimed to prove the justification for reform in Judaism from 
the Talmud ; he hoped thus to bridge over the differences 
between the traditionalists and the reformers, and to recon- 
cile the former to the changes which were taking place in 
the interpretation of Judaism and which he felt were 
absolutely necessary. But in this he could not succeed, 
eloquently and learnedly as he defended his thesis in a 
number of his earlier writings*. For the thesis rested 
upon a fallacy*. True, passages can be cited from the 
Talmud in support of the contention that authorities of 
former times sanctioned departures from established law 
and custom because of changed conditions*; but these 
were isolated instances; the body of authority remained 
the same. The new movement in Judaism, however, meant 
something altogether different; the Jews were facing a 
state of affairs as subversive of their past as was the case 
when the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed and they 
exchanged their national existence for a world mission. 
Circumstances had compelled the postponement of the 
active carrying out of this prophetic world mission; for 
eighteen hundred years they were forced into isolation 
by the inhuman policy of both church and state, and 
as a defence against their hostile onslaughts “the fence 
of the law” was built up, and surrounded the religion in 
its every activity; this was the religious counterpart 
to their political state; now another crisis was at hand; 
the ghetto isolation was apparently drawing to a close, 

1 Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, X, i, 100. 

2 xxxii. Thesen tiber den Thalmud (Frankfurt, 1831) and the earlier portions 
of his chief work Shulhan Aruk oder encyclopddische Darstellung des mosaischen 


Gesetzes, four vols. (Frankfurt, 1833-1840). 
3 A. Rebenstein, in Freund's Zur Judenfrage in Deutschland, II, 89 (Berlin, 


1844). 
* J.Q.R. XVI, 67. 
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as eighteen hundred years before the national existence 
had ceased. The Talmudical legislation no longer fitted 
conditions and the spirit of the Talmudical legislation 
could not be invoked to summon forth the light which 
was to distinguish between chaos and order, between past 
repression and prospective freedom. The fortunes of Jewry 
were undergoing a revolution ; the Talmudical legislation 
in its details could not be accommodated to the changes 
superinduced by this revolution; there must be a new 
adjustment of the standards even though this involved 
a new interpretation of the principles of tradition; the 
purpose of God was as apparent in the present changes 
as it had been in any past events, and since God had 
brought this to pass it was as truly a divine revelation 
as any recorded of former times': hence it might be neces- 
sary to disregard the form that the faith assumed under 
the Talmudical guise and clothe it in garments altogether 
different. The Talmudical legislation could not be ex- 
pected to meet so radical a change as the new time 
involved, hence the failure of such as attempted to sail 
the craft of Judaism through the agitated waters of the 
sea that had been unknown to the Talmudical mariners, 
by the compass and chart fashioned by them. Creizenach 
himself recognized this? before his death, which occurred 
in 1842, a short time before there took place the sharp and 
definite clash between the opposing parties in Judaism in 
the city of his adoption, which crisis he, possibly more than 
any single individual, helped to precipitate. 


+ See Holdheim’s remarkable statement in Freund’s Zur Judenfrage in 
Deutschland, I1, 165-166, which is quoted below ; also ibid., p. 335. 

? In his later writings Creizenach abandoned this position, which 
involved, besides the attempt to justify the reform movement by Talmudi- 
cal authority, the effort to fit the Talmudical legislation to the needs of 
the new age, as the Talmud by means of its peculiar hermeneutics had 
done with the Biblical injunctions, He now advocated a return to pure 
Mosaism, thus disregarding the Talmudical period of Jewish development 
altogether ; this was a serious misreading of the import of the idea of 
tradition, as shall be shown later on. 
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His appointment as teacher in the Philanthropin proved 
to be of far-reaching effect not only in the educational but 
also in the religious life of the scholars of the institution ; 
nay more, his influence extended beyond the walls of the 
school into the community at large. On the one hand he 
preached definitely and positively against the indifference of 
such as, having ceased to be strict observers of traditional 
law, form and custom, had swung to the opposite extreme of 
aloofness from the religious life altogether, and on the other 
hand he denounced the formalism into which rabbinical 
Judaism had degenerated, and which, being the recognized 
official expression of the faith, was the primary cause of 
the alienation of those who looked to religion to be a living 
reality and not merely the observance of a mass of forms, 
the most of which had ceased to have any significance 
whatsoever for that generation. Creizenach gave utterance 
to these ideas not only in his publications but still more 
effectively in the sermons preached at the weekly services 
in the school. Through these sermons, the services attracted 
many adults and the number of participants grew to such 
an extent that a special chapel known as the Andachtssual 
was erected in 1828. The confirmation service for boys 
and girls was introduced. Similar services were conducted 
in another educational establishment, the Weil Institute 1. 
The most noteworthy effect of these services and sermons 
in the vernacular was that they paved the way for reform. 
However, the traditionalists were not blind to what was 
going on ; they denounced the influence of the teachers of 
the Philanthropin as disintegrating and demoralizing, and 
blamed the instruction in secular branches as being re- 
sponsible for the breaking away from the traditions. 
Hence they concluded that the situation could be saved 
only by the re-establishment of an old-time school wherein 
Hebrew branches alone should be taught. It became 
apparent before long that such a school was doomed to 
failure; in order to ensure its success they determined 

1 Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, II, 149. 
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to introduce secular studies into the curriculum, these to 
be secondary, however, to the Hebrew instruction. Even 
with this concession the school did not flourish and had 
to be closed. This failure did not discourage the advocates 
and upholders of the traditional system of Jewish educa- 
tion. They sought to establish a higher institute for the 
exclusive study of the Talmud and the allied disciplines. 
A long and heated controversy on the Talmud and rab- 
binism ensued; voices were heard pro and con, but the 
Talmudical party were championing in this instance, as it 
appeared, a hopeless cause. They received no encourage- 
ment at the hands of the Senate of the city in their plea 
for the establishment of this special Talmudical academy, 
and the attempt was abandoned’. The cause of reform 
was winning its way quietly not only through the educa- 
tional work within the community, but it was furthered 
also by the attitude of non-interference on the part of the 
law-making body of the city. As has been already men- 
tioned, ever since the Jews had been permitted to dwell 
in Frankfort they had been governed by special legislative 
Acts. After Frankfort had become a free city, and notably 
after the passing of the sway of Napoleon and the meeting 
of the Congress of Vienna, the Jews petitioned for the 
rights of citizenship. The sixteenth Article of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, as adopted finally, gave rise to 
prolonged discussions in the Senate, which resulted in the 
passing of the law of Sept. 1, 1824, defining the restrictions 
and rights of the Jews. This law declared that the Jews 
could regulate their own religious affairs and were exempt 
from all interference of the state or the Christian community 
in their internal religious organization. 

The agitations in the community, growing out of the 
differences between progressivists and reactionaries, in 
the fourth decade of the nineteenth century were converg- 
ing gradually to the point of gaining a majority represen- 
tation on the governing board of the community. This 


1 Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, X, part i, ror. 
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promised to be of far-reaching importance because of the 
fact that the old age of the rabbi made the election of an 
associate imperative. The progressive party naturally 
wished to secure the appointment of one of the new school 
of rabbis to the post; the traditionalists were just as 
desirous of electing a rabbi of the old school, to whom 
Talmud and Shulchan Arukh were oracle and authority. 
This contingency, together with other difficulties arising 
out of questions which touched the administration of all 
the affairs of the Congregation, induced the Directory of 
the same to request the Senate to pass a general Act on the 
organization, the duties and the mode of procedure of the 
governing board of the Israelitish community. This 
petition aroused intense excitement, and an address signed 
by 212 members of the community was presented to the 
Senate, in which the request was preferred that all the 
religious and ecclesiastical affairs of the community should 
be taken out of the hands of the Directory, who should 
thereafter concern themselves only with the political, civil, 
social, and other non-religious concerns of the community, 
and that the religious affairs be made the care of a special 
committee as suggested in the address. This called forth 
a counter-address, signed by 272 names, denouncing the 
unwarranted procedure of the signers of the first address. 
The result of all this agitation was the passing of an Act 
by the Senate on Feb. 16, 1839, for the regulation of the 
affairs of the Israelitish community ; the communication of 
the Act to the Directory was accompanied by an extract 
from the proceedings of the Senate which contained these 
striking words: “The Senate will be ready always to 
oppose every- and anything that may wound the conscien- 
tious scruples of believing Israelites or may disturb or 
place obstacles in the way of their traditional worship, but 
on the other hand it will encourage and support such insti- 
tutions as the progressive needs of the age make necessary 
for the true and essential demands of religion.”” Cognizance 
is taken here of the differing wings of religious thought in 
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Judaism. The fourth paragraph of this Act of 1839 is of 
particular interest and import in the story of Jewish 
reform, notably in the light of later events. This para- 
graph was concerned with the question of the qualification 
of the future rabbis of the congregation ; it required that 
the candidates for the position “ be German by birth, that 
they must have graduated from a German gymnasium 
and have taken courses in Oriental languages, in historical 
and philosophical branches in a German university!.” This 
implied, as a matter of course, that the day of the rabbi 
trained and educated in the yeshibah only was past, and 
served notice that the aspirants to the rabbinical position 
in this community must be men of modern education and 
modern training. In so far, the progressive party had 
gained a victory, and the old rabbi who, as was mentioned 
specifically in the Act, was to remain undisturbed in his 
position could not but be troubled by the evident signs of 
the impending introduction of a new order of things in the 
religious guidance of the community. 

These signs had been apparent for a number of years 
past in private circles within the Jewry of Frankfort to 
a much greater degree than appears from the official 
history of the community as embodied in Acts and regu- 
lations. Since the breaking up of mediaeval conditions 
there had been in Frankfort, as in Berlin and other German 
cities, a coterie of Jewish laymen, who, educated in the 
gymnasia and the universities, were dissatisfied with 
traditional Judaism, and formed a nucleus for the dis- 
semination of ideas advocating the reform cause. Indi- 
vidually, these men were at variance with the official 
representatives of Judaism; they were out of sympathy 
with the existing conditions in the synagogue; when 
Geiger established his Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir 
jiidische Theologie they hailed this as the dawning of a 


' Tsraelit. Annalen, I, 102. See also a correspondence between Senator 
Frederick Ihm, the referee for Jewish affairs, and the Directory of the 
Congregation, ibid. 132-4. 
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new day; here was a platform for the discussion of the 
new wants and a forum for the scientific exposition of 
the principles and the literature of Judaism. The gradual 
appearance on the scene of German Jewish life of a new 
school of rabbis, men graduated from the universities, 
a number of whom contributed to this magazine, en-~ 
couraged them in the hope that definite steps would be 
taken towards an official adjustment of Judaism to life; 
but the rabbis proceeded too slowly for them ; with very few 
exceptions these rabbis considered it advisable to proceed 
very cautiously, and to reconcile the old with the new 
rather than discard the old in the interest of the new; in 
theory many of the rabbis quite agreed with the most 
pronounced opinions concerning the inadequacy and the 
unsuitedness of the Talmudical legislation to modern needs 
and the modern spirit, but in practice they continued to 
conduct their office along the traditional lines; they 
declared their sympathy with religious progress by enlisting 
under the banner of what they called progressive rabbinism 
(der fortschreitende Rabbinismus) ; the laymen just spoken 
of had no patience with this Fabian attitude; they wanted 
an outspoken declaration expressive of the change that had 
come over Judaism; they began to accuse the rabbis of 
cowardice and to take matters into their own hands; they 
wrote slightingly and bitingly of the lack of courage dis- 
played by the rabbis in not rising to the occasion, and 
coined the phrase “ creeping rabbinism ” (der fortkriechende 
Rabbinismus) as a substitute for the rabbis’ own designa- 
tion “ progressive rabbinism.” 

A company of such laymen was much in evidence in 
Frankfort in the fourth and fifth decades of the nineteenth 
century ; they had formed a society significantly entitled 
“The Society of the Dawn” (Die Lesegesellschaft zur aufge- 
henden Morgenréthe), the members of which were described 
by one of their number in 1841, as “not subscribing to 
Talmudical ceremonialism which separates the Israelites 
from their fellow citizens,” after a rhetorical outburst in 
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the following strain: “ How long will the Talmud-devotees 
confound the pure religion of an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, a 
Micah with the ceremonial religion of the Pharisees?.... 
How long will they continue to oppose the progress of 
civilization and the civic life?”? The first of these 
questions shows how little men of this stamp understood 
the true inwardness of the reform movement in its attitude 
towards the Talmud and how superficial was their under- 
standing of the true development of Judaism. 

An anonymous article which appeared in Geiger’s 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift in 1837%, and which was 
written supposedly by one of these Jewish laymen of 
Frankfort *, describes their attitude so fully and so clearly 
that it may be considered almost in the light of a pre- 
liminary notice of the formation of the Society of the 
Friends of Reform, the subject of this essay. The article 
is entitled “ Jews and Judaism,” and has the sub-heading 
“ Reflections of a Layman.” After setting forth the progress 
of the Jews in various branches of learning in the new 
era, their strides in the struggle for civil emancipation and 
their growing participation in the life and endeavour of 
society, he declares broadly that although “the Jews have 
progressed, Judaism has stood still.” There may be some, 
he continues, who have a correct understanding of what 
Judaism really is, but as long as there is no clear, un- 
mistakable declaration of what is to be considered pure 
Judaism and what only temporary form, so long will the 
religion continue in its present distortion ; “as yet Judaism 
is supposed to include every jot of the traditional rabbinical 
interpretation; the Shulchan Arukh with its insatiable 
commentaries and super-commentaries is still recognized 
as the authoritative code, a deviation from which is con- 
sidered equivalent to a deviation from the religion itself.” 
He declares that the prime need is a sifting of the mass of 


! Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, II (1841), 82. 


2 pp. 161-71. 
5 Jost, Gesch. der Israeliten, X, part iii, a12, note 3. 
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accretions that have attached themselves to Judaism, and 
the separation of the pure meta] from the dross; the rabbis 
should do this; he recognizes, however, that the rabbis, 
ministering as they do to congregations composed of many 
elements, are placed in a difficult position, and in their 
longing to have the confidence of all are fearful of taking 
decisive steps forward even if they would. Be this there- 
fore as it may; be the rabbis chargeable with neglect in 
a fearless expression of their religious convictions or no, 
“it becomes the duty of us non-theologians, if we have the 
welfare of Judaism, truth, and progress at heart, to make 
solemn declaration of our views in order to remove from 
ourselves the reproach—first, of indifference, and secondly, 
of a contradiction between our thoughts and acts on the 
one hand and our religious profession on the other, as 
well as to encourage by this sign of earnest participation 
such rabbis as are perhaps ready and anxious to take 
decisive steps forward.” He recognizes that non-theologians 
have neither the requisite knowledge nor authority, but 
this declaration of theirs is to be only a general statement 
of their convictions, and is to be rather in the nature of 
an address to the rabbis of Germany calling upon them 
to state whether the declaration is a truthful representa- 
tion or no. But of all things it was necessary to publish 
such a declaration ; all else was detail that could be worked 
out later; this declaration should make known that the 
signers “do not feel in conscience bound to invest the 
prescriptions of the Talmud, to say nothing of those of 
the later rabbis, in as far as these cannot be proven by 
scientific exegesis to have been derived directly from the 
Bible or to have been handed down by Moses, with any 
greater authority than is accorded all other temporary 
religious institutions whose reasonableness and whose agree- 
ment with the spirit of Judaism must first be established.” 
He concludes by saying that in whatever community 
a sufficient number of intelligent laymen may be found 
they must unite in a declaration of this kind. The cleft 
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between practice and profession must be removed... . 
The differences in Judaism exist; better that the sympa- 
thizers range themselves together than that they act 
single-handedly; better that a clear understanding be 
arrived at than that compromises be resorted to; better, 
in short, that the present state of affairs be made the 
starting-point of true progress than that, through wilful 
blindness, it lead to complete disintegration. 

Without doubt, such were the sentiments that prevailed 
with a large number of Jews throughout Germany ; these 
sentiments crystallized into definite form in Frankfort, 
where in November, 1842, a number of Jews formed them- 
selves into a society which they called “The Society of 
the Friends of Reform” (Verein der Reformfreuwnde). They 
were all laymen; it was distinctly a lay movement; the 
absence of all theologians from the membership of the 
society was so noticeable a feature that it could not but 
arouse comment, especially as the purpose of the society 
was pre-eminently religious. The charge was preferred 
against its promoters that the exclusion of theologians was 
intentional; Dr. M. A. Stern of Gottingen, famed as a mathe- 
matician and undoubtedly a man of exceptional intellectual 
powers, wrote a series of open letters’ in answer to attacks 
upon the society. I shall have occasion to refer to these 
letters frequently, as they are the apologia for the society. 
In one place he meets the charge of exclusion of rabbis 
from the society by claiming that there is no longer any 
priestly caste in Judaism ; there is no distinction between 
rabbis and laymen on the score of sacerdotalism ; the only 
recognized distinction in Judaism is between those who 
know and those who do not know the law. Herein lies 
a great principle of religious freedom, and the fact that the 
society is composed altogether of so-called laymen is equi- 
valent to a rebuke to the assumptions of the occupants 


1 Offene Briefe tiber den Reformverein ; Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
vol. V (1844), 171-175, 179-183, 187-191, 197-201, 205-209, 285-288, 293- 
297, 301-304 ; VI (1845), 41-43, 49-53, 57-59- 
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of the rabbinical office who would bring into Judaism 
this distinction between rabbi and layman, a distinction 
thoroughly foreign to the genius of the faith; he refers to 
the article published some years before in Geiger’s theo- 
logical magazine, which urged the formation of societies 
of laymen for the very purpose for which the Frankfort 
society was founded*. Still, despite this explanation which 
contains a great and salient truth, there seems to be little 
doubt that the real reason for the exclusion of rabbis was 
a certain contempt which the “intellectuals” among the 
laity felt for the occupants of the rabbinical positions ;— 
this trace of intellectual snobbishness is apparent even to 
this day. The rabbis had not grappled with the religious 
problem as vigorously as these laymen thought they should 
have done; they themselves would therefore take the 
matter in their own hands and lead the way*. Geiger, 
the foremost figure in the Jewish theological world, was 
a close friend of Stern’s; letters passed between them in 
one of which Geiger speaks of “your contempt for the 
theologians—which you deny, it is true, but which is only 
too apparent” *. This sharp differentiation was unfortunate 
inasmuch as it accentuated the very distinction that Stern 
claimed the society desired to eradicate, and arrayed all the 
rabbis, with one exception *, against the movement. 

The brief career of the Frankfort Reform Society was 
one of the most striking episodes of the drama of Jewish 
religious development that is being unfolded in these 
pages. The men who formed the society were actuated 
by the conviction that there must be many Jews through- 
out Germany who were ripe for a new expression of the 
principles of Judaism, since the changed political and 
social status, the acquisition of secular knowledge, in short 

1 op. cit., V, 182. ? Supra. 

8 «Professional theologians were excluded intentionally from the 
deliberations of the society.”—Jost, Gesch. der Isr., X, part iii, 213. 

* Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, V, 169. 

5 M. Hess of Saxe-Weimar, editor of the Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, which newspaper became, in a measure, the organ‘of the society. 
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the complete break between their external fortunes and the 
conditions of the life of their ancestors must make them 
feel the impossibility of fitting the rabbinical interpretation 
of the religion to the modern Jewish environment. It was 
also felt that if they would make a short, sharp, and definite 
declaration of what they considered the essential principles 
of the faith, this would encourage all who entertained like 
sentiments to do the same, and the concerted movement 
away from rabbinical Judaism, many of whose enactments 
were disregarded by a multitude of contemporaneous Jews, 
and towards a modern Judaism would be begun. 

The members of the society met privately for deliberation 
and discussion. They formulated five principles as their 
declaration of faith, viz.: (1) that they consider the 
Mosaic religion capable of continuous development ; (2) that 
they do not consider binding the various ritual, dietary, 
and other laws concerned with bodily practices that 
emanated from the ancient polity; (3) that they do not 
consider circumcision binding either as a religious act or 
a symbol; (4) that they do not recognize the Talmud as 
authoritative ; and (5) that they do not expect or long for 
a Messiah who will lead the Jews back to Palestine, but 
regard the country to which they belong either by birth 
or citizenship as their only fatherland. This original 
declaration of principles was altered at a subsequent 
meeting, when it was determined to omit paragraphs 2 
and 3 and cast the other three paragraphs into another 
form; this was done and the revised draft, which will be 
cited presently, was adopted and promulgated as the creed 
of the society. The omission of the two paragraphs was 
due to the argument which was advanced successfully that 
such a declaration should be general in character and not 
touch special points about which there were still such 
decided differences of opinion, even among many who might 
confidently be expected to sympathize with a forward 
movement. 

They did not make their deliberations nor this declara- 
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tion public at once, for they felt that the time was not 
yet ripe; they desired to secure first the co-operation of 
sympathizers throughout Germany. The declaration of 
principles, together with a prefatory address setting forth 
the objects and aims of the society, was sent privately 
to prominent men in various localities to obtain their 
signatures ; this delayed the work greatly as it took weeks 
at times to secure one signature; as a result, only some 
fifty signatures had been obtained by the beginning of 
August, 1843! The most celebrated of the men whom 
they addressed were Gabriel Riesser, of Hamburg, the 
dauntless champion of Jewish political emancipation in 
the German States, who had expressed frequently his 
sympathy with the movement for religious reform?, and 
Dr. M. A. Stern, of Géttingen, who had been present at some 
of the preliminary meetings. Letters were exchanged whose 
purpose was the free and unhampered expression of 
opinions ; these letters were of a confidential nature, but 
some of those that passed between Riesser and Stern were 
given out for publication by an adherent of the orthodox 
party into whose hands they had fallen*®, together with 
excerpts from the proceedings of the society which had 
been altogether private ; these extracts were garbled and 
edited in a manner to discredit the society, which in self- 
defence was now forced to give to the public prints the 
address and declaration mentioned above. This was in 
August, 1843. 

These official documents of the society were three in 
number, marked A, B, and C. A was a circular letter 
accompanying the documents; B was the address which 
explained the reasons and aims of the movement, and was 
entitled “Programme of a Declaration of German Israelites. 
Presented for Consideration to friends of religious reform in 


1M. Isler, Gabriel Riesser’s Leben, nebst Mittheilungen aus seinen Schriften, 
I, 359 (Frankfort, 1867). 
4 J.Q. R., XVI, 47. 
3 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VII (1843), no. 35. 
Y2 
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Judaism, 1843” (Programm zu einer Erkliérung deutscher 
Israeliten, Freunden religidser Reform im Judenthuwme 
zur Beherzigung vorgelegt, 1843); and CO was the declara- 
tion proper’. The letter, which was signed by Simon 
Maas, Dr. jur., in the name of the Jewish Friends of 
Reform, requested the co-operation of the addressee in the 
undertaking with which a number of reputable Israelites 
had declared themselves in sympathy, and for the further- 
ance of which many highly respected men in Germany 
were ready. The founders of the society requested the 
signatures of all “who do not expect a Messiah to lead 
them back to Palestine; all who do not accord any 
authority or obligatory power to the confused and fre- 
quently meaningless rabbinical interpretations and injunc- 
tions; all who strive for a form of faith whose enlivening 
principle is pure Mosaism.”’ The letter asserted further 
that reform in Judaism existed in reality, and that all that 
was necessary was an open declaration; as a result of this 
the reform movement would be sure to receive fitting 
recognition and become a working force in Jewish life. 
The so-called programme opens with a eulogy of Moses 
and the religion he established ; this religion is capable 
of unceasing development; however, many of the insti- 
tutions of Mosaism were of a national character and 
dependent upon the: possession of a particular land. When 
in the course of time the land was lost and the nationality 
came to an end, many of the Mosaic ordinances ceased to 
exercise any binding force, e.g. the laws regulating the 
ownership of land, the prerogatives of the priests and 
Levites, the sacrificial ritual and the criminal code. Their 
place was taken, however, by a mass of ritual and cere- 
monial laws to which in time the greatest importance 
came to be attached, and Judaism became a system of 
observances whereby the spiritual content and import of 
1 These documents were published in full in Freund’s Zur Judenfrage 


in Deutschland, 1843, pp. 257-65 and as the supplement to no. 44 of Vol. IV 
(1843) of the Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
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the religion were dimmed. This externalism assumed ever 
greater prominence during the ages of exclusion and 
oppression ; the Jew clung to every observance, custom, 
and ceremony that had developed in the course of the 
ages. When, however, the era of freedom dawned, men 
arose who realized with dismay how far Judaism had 
travelled along this path and how pronounced was the 
difference between the inner purity and dignity of the 
divine truth of the religion and the external form that 
it had assumed. The new opportunities had been grasped 
by such as these, and they had acquired the culture of 
the people among whom they lived. They sought to 
extricate the jewel of Judaism from the dross with which 
it had become encrusted; they found their inspiration 
in the prophets of the Old Testament who had pro- 
claimed that the spirit of the religion was independent of 
the blood of bullocks. . . . Yet attempts at reform up to 
this time consisted merely in liturgical imitations of other 
religions or in compromises with the followers of rabbinism. 
Rarely did any one think of emphasizing the capacity of 
Mosaism for unending development. In so far the charge is 
true that no decisive step has been taken by the Jews to con- 
form their religious practice to the higher culture to which 
they owe their intellectual progress. Civilization has freed 
them from rabbinical jurisdiction; it must be our task to 
purify the religion of all antiquated disfigurements and 
present it in a worthy form. ‘In our day the difference 
between the inner truth of Judaism and its external form 
has become especially acute. Nurtured by the intellectual 
culture of the age many of those who are accounted 
members of the Mosaic religious community have arrived 
at the conviction that most of the practical commands, the 
observance of which constitutes the bulk of present-day 
Judaism, rest on human and temporary premises. They 
claim rightfully that this external form is for the most 
part without significance, yes even unworthy of pure 
religion, and they draw the inner content of divine truth, 
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which an earlier generation found in the Law, from those 
treasures of wisdom alone which have won over to the 
truth so many great spirits of all nations. Thus thousands 
have renounced allegiance to Talmudic rabbinical Judaism, 
and are connected outwardly with the Mosaic religious 
community only by habit or by the control of the state 
or by family ties. This condition of affairs is destructive 
and immoral; for as long as a man lives in a community 
he should not pass as something altogether different ex- 
ternally from what he is in thought and inner conviction. 
The Jew who has grown indifferent to his religion on this 
account must decide whether he will continue to be known 
merely as a Jew by birth, thus sacrificing free-will to habit, 
and being deprived of all outward religious association 
that is expressive of his inner conviction or—whether, 
longing for some tangible form, he will join some other 
religious association. ... But those who cannot content 
themselves with either of these alternatives will pin their 
faith to the belief in the capacity of Judaism for development, 
and instead of continuing in a state of indolent lethargy 
will aim to harmonize their spiritual convictions with their 
professions. ... Moved by these considerations, a number 
of German Israelites have determined to give expression 
to their opinions of the present conditions in Judaism 
through a public declaration, and to renounce formally 
their allegiance to all objectionable commands, and to all 
antiquated customs, which to all intents and purposes they 
have rejected long ago.” They disclaimed any purpose of 
desiring to obtain through this declaration more political 
rights than were accorded to the strict observers of the 
rabbinical code ; neither did they intend to formulate any 
dogmas or create a sect or a schism ; all that they purposed 
was an open, honest statement of facts and beliefs as had 
obtained in Jewish life for a number of years past; and 
particularly did they desire to convince competent religious 
teachers that truth has a home in Israel, and to encourage 
such to support with all the weight of their learning the 
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religious standpoint of truth-loving laymen. The address 
concludes with the words, “least of all is it our desire to 
hurt the susceptibilities of the strict adherents of rabbinical 
Judaism. Let us hope that success will crown this our 
honest endeavour, not only to give our religion a worthier 
form, but also to expound the pure content of Judaism, 
and to remove from it everything which has degraded 
and dishonoured it in the eyes of thinking men. Every 
participant in this movement feels already great inner 
satisfaction in that he has chosen his standpoint in reference 
to the highest spiritual interests, and has paid allegiance 
to the truth. Let us begin bravely then a task not only 
necessary from the civic standpoint and intellectually 
justified but also highly moral and, in all truth, pleasing 
to God.” 

Hereupon followed the famous Declaration ; it consisted 
of three paragraphs as follows :— 

1, We recognize the possibility of unlimited development 
in the Mosaic religion. 

2. The collection of controversies, dissertations, and 
prescriptions commonly designated by the name Talmud 
possesses for us no authority either from the dogmatic or 
the practical standpoint. 

3. A Messiah who is to lead back the Israelites to the 
land of Palestine is neither expected nor desired by us; 
we know no fatherland except that to which we belong 
by birth or citizenship. 

As already mentioned, the publication of these documents 
was premature, and had been forced by the excitement 
aroused by the reports circulated by the enemies of the 
society in the public prints; it had been the intention of 
the founders of the society to refrain from all public 
activity and agitation until so many signatures had been 
obtained from all sections of Germany as to prove that this 
was a great popular movement; they had not had time to 
accomplish this purpose, if in truth it could ever have been 
accomplished with the programme they had formulated. 
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This, of course, must remain conjecture for all time ; the facts 
in the case are that the publication of the documents of the 
society called forth a storm of opposition and denunciation 
that was in truth overwhelming; orthodox, conservatives, 
moderates, reformers, all joined in reprehending the pre- 
sumption of this handful of men whose address and de- 
claration showed how ill prepared they were for the task 
they had undertaken, and how inadequately they understood 
the true import of Jewish development. The thunders of 
the opposition sounded from all quarters ; the rabbis,—from 
Holdheim', Geiger, and Einhorn, the reformers, to Trier and 
Ettlinger, the uncompromisingly orthodox,—wrote in criti- 
cism and disparagement; the society found but one sym- 
pathizer and defender among the rabbis, M. Hess of Saxe- 
Weimar. But not only among the rabbis was this resistance 
met with; the most prominent layman in all Germany was 
Gabriel Riesser ; as soon as he became acquainted with the 
three points of the declaration he announced his unalter- 
able opposition in a letter to Stern ; although an active and 
enthusiastic advocate of religious reform he declared the 
Frankfort movement a step backward rather than a step 
forward. He feared also the impression that the paragraphs 
of the declaration would make upon the general public; 
the first he considered a mere phrase ; the second and third 
were simple retorts upon the watchwords of Judaeophobia. 
He despised this tendency for it does not serve the truth; 
its only purpose is the effect it may produce upon the civic 
authorities“. Stern answered him at length, but I pass 
this answer by for the present since I shall give at length 
his elaborate defence of the society which appeared some 
time later*; Riesser found no time to reply to Stern, but 


' Except in the circumcision controversy in which Holdheim supported 
the position assumed by members of the society, infra. 

2 Isler, Gabriel Riesser’s Leben, nebst Mittheilungen aus seinen Briefen, I, 358-9. 

3 The society itself answered its critics in an official document dated 
December, 1843, and signed by Dr. Neukirch in the name of the members 
of the society. The statements in the document are quite the same as 
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that he had not been convinced appears from the fact that 
when the affairs of the society became a matter of newspaper 
comment in the summer of 1843, and Stern and Riesser 
were named as its chief sponsors, Riesser denied this state- 
ment publicly and declared his opposition to the society 1. 
The most strikieg attacks upon the organization were made 
by Leopold Stein, rabbi in Burgkunstadt, Bavaria, and 
elected rabbi of Frankfort in March, 18447, M. Gutmann, 
rabbi in Redwitz 3, S. D. Luzzato *, David Einhorn °, Michael 
Sachs ®, Zacharias Frankel’, and by many others whose 
opinions were published in the collection of responses 
gathered by the old rabbi of Frankfort, Solomon Abraham 
Trier, and which will receive extended notice in the course 
of this article when the attitude of the society on the 
circumcision question will be considered. The most notable 
defence was that of M. A. Stern in answer to the attacks 
of Stein, Gutmann, Einhorn, Hirsch, and Mannheimer; the 
society was also defended by M. Hess in five leading articles 
in his newspaper®. In these articles he applauds the act 
of the founders of the society; he states that the Jews 
have advanced but not Judaism, and that official Judaism 
is at fault, that life calls for reforms, and that this declara- 


those made by Stern, and given at length in the course of this article. See 
Freund's Zur Judenfrage in Deutschland (1844), pp. 116-22; see also Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums, vol. VIII (1844), no. 1, p.5; Orient, vol. V (1844), no. 
6, P. 43. 

1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VII (1843), no. 33- 

2 “Der Frankfurter Reformverein vom Standpunkte des fortschreiten- 
den Rabbinismus,” Literaturblatt des Orients, 1843, nos. 46-8. 

> ibid. 1844, nos. 1 and 2. * ibid. 1843, no. 51. 

5 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VIII (1844), no. 7. 

® Zeitschrift fiir die religiisen Interessen des Judenthums, I (1844), 49-60. 

7 ibid. 60-72. Frankel opens his article by saying that the society 
‘¢cannot be considered Jewish, and belongs to Judaism as little as to any 
other religion,” and closes by declaring that “the reform society is the 
most unfortunate attempt that has ever been made. It has condemned 
itself and has been condemned by public opinion”; see also ibid. 302, 
where he says ‘‘ they were honest in their method, but their method was 
not that of Judaism.” 

8 Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, LV (1843), 183, 187, 191, 195, and 203. 
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tion is the first evidence that enlightened Jews have given 
of a clear understanding of the situation. He defends the 
society from the chief charges that had been made against 
it; these charges were that the three paragraphs of the 
Declaration are not far-reaching enough; that they are 
only negative (thus Frankel called them “articles of un- 
belief,’ and Einhorn “a confession of unbelief’’); that they 
were indefinite; that the third paragraph discredits the 
patriotism of Jews who still believe in the personal Messiah 
and the return to Palestine ; and lastly, that it was fathered 
altogether by laymen and non-theologians, while theolo- 
gians alone could and should inaugurate such a movement. 
I cannot stop to give Hess’s reply to these charges and 
criticisms, notably as I feel that space should be given 
primarily to the defence of M. A. Stern which also answered 
these points. The open letters of Stern written in answer 
to the attacks upon the society by Rabbis Stein and 
Gutmann are the most remarkable literary product of 
the agitation called forth by the formation of the Reform 
Society 7. He takes up the criticisms of Stein and Gutmann 
point for point and answers them without reserve, often 
sharply, sarcastically, and caustically. A brief réswmé 
of his argument makes unnecessary the separate quoting 
of the objections of Stein and Gutmann, as these are 
indicated sufficiently in the reply. The first letters are 
addressed to Stein. The reason for laymen taking the 
initiative was that rabbis had not done so, although they 
had bewailed frequently the sorry condition of affairs in 
Judaism and had declared reform absolutely necessary ?. 
The Reform Society, inspired by these statements, had taken 
the bold plunge, but had indicated in its declaration only 


? The open letters to Einhorn, Hirsch, and Mannheimer in Nos. 6-8 of 
vol. VI of the Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts consist for the most part 
of mere personalities, and therefore I dismiss them with this reference ; 
they were the third series of open letters; the first two series to Stein 
and Gutmann contain the gist of the defence, 

2 Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 1844, 174. See also M. Creizenach, 
Des frommen Israeliten Lehre und Leben, ibid. II, 21. 
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the absolutely necessary doctrines that would appeal to the 
contemporary generation as expressing the idea of de- 
velopment in Judaism’. In answer to Stein’s designation 
of them as reformers he says, “ We are not reformers; we 
could not and would not be. We are merely reformed ; 
the age, advanced intelligence, possibly also progressive 
rabbinism, are the reformers. We desire to make no 
proselytes; we wish to induce no one, who is not of 
a like opinion with us, to join us; we have merely called 
upon such who think as we do to combine with us. There- 
fore the ‘Declaration’ is drawn up in such a way as to 
express our individual view*.” As for the third paragraph 
concerning the Messiah, rabbis had said the same thing 
time and time again, and Stein does not even advert to this 
paragraph in his criticism, hence he must agree with it *. 

“ As to the second declaration Stein does not argue; he 
simply accuses us of not knowing the Talmud ;” Stern 
answers sarcastically, and enters a flat denial claiming 
that they do know the Talmud; this, however, is not to 
the point; the point is the authority of the Talmud. “The 
Talmud shall receive acknowledgment for all that is of 
value in it. We have denied only its authority, not its 
historical value *.” It is the first paragraph of the Declara- 
tion, however, that has been made to bear the brunt of 
the hostile attacks; and yet, what does it say ?—That the 
members of the society recognize in Mosaism the possibility 
of unlimited development; what does this imply but the 
principle of reform ? something which progressive rabbinism, 
the religious standpoint of Stein, has declared time and 
again >, 

Stern then discusses the permanent element in Judaism ; 
this is certainly not the ceremonies as progressive rabbinism 
has stated often, certainly not the belief in miracles, cer- 
tainly not metaphysical truths which are rare in the Bible. 
‘‘ What then is the permanent element in Judaism? Nothing 


1 Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 1844, 175. ? ibid. 179. 
$ ibid. 180. * ibid. 181. 5 ibid. 188, 
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else is unchangeably permanent except the glorious idea 
of its world-embracing destiny to which its whole history 
bears witness, nothing else but its divine mission to develop 
within itself the belief in God and to spread this over the 
whole earth. Therefore, too, it must be able to appreciate 
the ideas of all ages and the conditions of all places; there- 
fore it must not be limited by any temporal institution. ... 
It must eliminate all institutions that have outlived their 
usefulness, and must bear within itself the possibility of 
unlimited development.” The Reform Society considered 
it a bounden duty to give expression to this thought ; it is 
a jewel which has been recovered out of stunted rabbinical 
Judaism }. 

The purpose of the Reform Society was simply to make 
this general declaration, not to carry it out in practical 
reforms as applicable to special Mosaic laws; this is to 
be the work of the rabbis. Some of the members of the 
society, the writer among them, wished to go farther and 
specify certain Mosaic institutions that have outlived their 
original significance, but the majority decided otherwise 
on the ground that their chief purpose was to gain the 
adherence of all who believe in the principle that Mosaism 
is capable of unlimited development *. 

In answer to Stein’s question in what the society was 
specifically Jewish, and whether the most orthodox Christian 
or Moslem could not become a member, he says that the 
first paragraph shows that this is impossible, because 
neither Christian nor Moslem believes in the possibility 
of the unlimited development of Mosaism, holding as they 
do that a new revelation was necessary for the salvation 
of mankind °. 

He denies the statement made frequently at that time 
that Bruno Bauer’s essay on the Jewish question’ was 


1 Israclit des neunzehnien Jahrhunderts, 1844, 190. 

? ibid. 3 ibid. 197. 

* “Die Judenfrage,” in Deutsche Jahrbiicher for Nov. 1842; published separ- 
ately, Brunswick, 1843. This anti-Semitic essay was one of the literary and 
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the direct cause of the formation of the society. The 
deliberations looking to its formation began in September, 
1842; in the beginning of November the writer had com- 
municated with Dr. Riesser on the subject, and Bauer's 
essay did not appear till several weeks later '. 

He meets Stein’s charge that the doings of the society 
retarded the civil emancipation of the orthodox Jews, by 
saying—“ if you demand that we shall not retard your civil 
emancipation we may demand certainly with equal justice 
that you should not interfere with our spiritual emancipa- 
tion, for what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
We are not enacting a farce, nor is our society a mere 
matter of convenience that we will abandon at your desire ; 
we have a sacred duty to fulfil which is nothing less than 
to extricate ourselves from a thoroughly false religious 
situation ?.” 

Stein had averred that the paragraphs of the Declaration 
were purely negative; Stern retorts by calling upon him 
to show the way and to give them something positive, 
fortified with “reasons taken not from policy but from 
Jewish theology, with reasons that do not presuppose 
the authority of the Talmud, and which would therefore 
not satisfy us*.” He denies that he is the author of the 
official documents of the society, and claims that he saw 
them only after they were published*; he closes with 


journalistic sensations of that day, and elicited many replies from Jews ; 
the claim of the enemies of the Reform Society that this essay gave the 
impulse to its formation rested without doubt upon the passage of the 
essay in which Bauer comments upon the statement of the advocates of 
the emancipation of the Jews that they desire to return to pure Mosaism ; 
he declares this to be senseless, since Mosaism means sacrifice, priestly 
caste, and peculiar property legislation; its logical consequence is the 
Talmud; both Old Testament and Talmud are chimerical and unreal ; 
emancipation will be impossible until the Jews cease to be Jews and 
become men,—in other words, ‘‘ when they become in reality men who 
will not permit themselves to be separated from their fellow men by any 
barrier mistakenly considered essential.” 

1 Tsraelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 1844, 198. 

2 ibid. 199. 3 ibid. 200. ‘ ibid. 201. 
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accusing the progressive rabbis, among whom Stein classed 
himself, of cowardice and with wishing to conciliate both 
parties, and hence with having no definite principles. “You 
and all who share your opinion are greatly mistaken,” thus 
he addresses Stein in taking eave of the subject, “ you will 
never succeed in conciliating the orthodox party ; they will 
use you against progress so long as you permit yourselves 
to be used; but the moment you presume to act against 
their will you will be damned. The orthodox know full 
well that they cannot surrender one iota without en- 
dangering their whole position. You will alienate more 
and more the cultured and progressive elements because 
you refuse to satisfy the demands of culture, inasmuch as 
your practical reforms restrict themselves to a few changes 
in the service. ... What is the gain of such a scarcely 
perceptible advance? Is this the only factor, the only 
institution in which salvation is to be found, or is it not 
rather in the purified religious consciousness for whose 
edification the external institutions will adapt themselves 
of necessity ?...If you are not possessed of courage, then 
be content to lose yourselves among the crowd, and do not 
aspire to leadership; least of all should you glorify your faint- 
heartedness as the correct policy and call the courageous 
foolhardy. Let him who is cowardly and faint-hearted turn 
back and go to his home. Judaism will fulfil its mission 
without you and in spite of you; help and sa'vation will 
come from another place 7.” 

In his open letter to Gutmann, Stern discusses first the 
Messianic question, and shows how the hope for the coming 
of the Messiah has developed in Judaism; he challenges 
Gutmann’s statement that this hope runs like a red thread 
through the Bible; the Pentateuch says nothing concerning 
it, nor do many of the prophets; it is a late growth on 
the stem of Jewish thought, and thousands of the present 
generation have repudiated it; this being the case, how 
can they utter the prayers supplicating for the coming 


1 Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 1844, 209. 
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of a Messiah and the rebuilding of Jerusalem ; such prayer 
is really blasphemy, for it is equivalent to uttering a false- 
hood ; “if we make supplication to God for something the 
direct opposite of which we wish for in our hearts, what 
is this but a mockery ? does it not change prayer, the purest 
relation of man to God, into shocking blasphemy?!” He 
therefore declares that he will cease to attend the synagogue 
as long as these conditions exist unless forced to do so by 
law, a possible contingency in view of certain proposed 
strange legislation. It is absolutely necessary for the 
Reform Society to institute a service which will express 
the honest convictions of the Jew of to-day. He calls 
upon the rabbis to revise the prayer-book as proposed by 
the rabbinical conference just held at Brunswick’, and to 
eliminate altogether those prayers which are at variance 
with the people’s belief; “the attempt has been made, it 
is true, to eliminate some of these prayers, but is a lie less 
a lie because it is uttered once instead of ten times ?*” 

Since the authority of the Talmud was repudiated, the 
Bible was accepted naturally as the all-important authority ; 
but the letter of the Bible is dead like every letter, and 
becomes living only if it receives the breath of the spirit ; 
it requires human interpretation*. The meaning of the 
first paragraph of the Declaration is this: “the progressive 
development of mankind is unlimited; if Judaism is to 
keep pace with this, if it is to share in the shaping of the 
future of mankind, i.e. if it is not to pass away, it must 
contain within itself the possibility of unlimited develop- 
ment. This is the plain meaning of the first paragraph of 
our Declaration 5” 

There must be development in religion; the divine is 
perfect, it is true, but it must accommodate itself to human 
imperfection ; hence a command suitable for one age may 
be outgrown by a subsequent age; thus, blood-revenge is 

1 Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 1844, 287. 2 June 12-19, 1844. 


3 Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, V, 287. 
* ibid. 290, 5 ibid. 294. 
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sanctioned in the Bible; but this does not mean that all 
future ages must regard this primitive institution as sacred. 
“ Mankind outgrows laws which were formulated for earlier 
imperfect stages of civilization as a child outgrows its 
clothes; the law ceases to be operative of itself as soon 
as the conditions that gave it birth cease. Hence if we 
do not wish to surrender the sublime conception of the 
continual progress of mankind, we will have to concede 
that religion, the expression of the human cognition of 
God, must keep pace with this progressive development ?.” 
He proceeds to explain the purpose of the Reform Society : 
“ Away with all explanations that simply introduce new 
shackles of the law in place of the old ones; let us thank 
God that Judaism has no dogmas; away with attempts 
at compromise in this our time, in which scarcely any 
two persons think alike in religious matters. What we 
can and should do is to clear away that which is dead ; 
for this we should unite in active endeavour,—this is the 
purpose of the Reform Society®.” Gutmann had charged 
that the Reform Society denied divine revelation; Stern 
replies with a definition of revelation as the progressive 
advance of the spirit of man; belief in the literal revelation 
as described in the Bible, Exod. xix-xxi, is not defended 
by any but the most orthodox; the least rationalizing of 
this passage would lay any one open to the charge directed 
against the Reform Society, and surely Gutmann would not 
defend the literal acceptance of this passage which states 
that God descended upon Mount Sinai, that he spoke, that 
the elders saw God, that Moses approached God, &c., and 
continues, “It must be proved whether the positive element 
of Judaism consists of stories or of its history (¢n Geschichten 
oder in seiner Geschichte) of the manner in which it grew, 
or of that which it became °” ; he demands from Gutmann 


1 Tsraelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, V, 296. 3 ibid. 297. 

3 “<Es muss sich zeigen, ob das Positive des Judenthums in Geschichten 
oder in seiner Geschichte, in der Art, wie es geworden, oder in dem, was 
es geworden, besteht.’’ Ibid. 304. 
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a statement as to whether he accepts this passage of Exodus 
literally ; if he does not he occupies the same platform as 
the Reform Society. 

Despite this spirited and full defence the society, one 
might almost say, “ died a-borning.” Yet although it proved 
so flat and wellnigh complete a failure as a practical or- 
ganization, and although its founders did not grasp or 
comprehend the true significance of the development of 
Judaism, one point cannot be denied, nor may it be over- 
looked, and that is that the Frankfort Reform Society 
was an honest attempt to make open declaration of the 
sentiments that were entertained by a large section of 
Jews. Reform was an accomplished fact in the lives and 
thoughts of thousands; the commands of traditional 
Judaism were not observed by them; Judaism had entered 
upon a new stage; the Reform Society was a sign of the 
times; its promoters wished to square profession with 
practice. That its Declaration was inadequate and its 
method ill-chosen, that its procedure was violent instead 
of ordered, that it simply negatived instead of building up 
from a sure and positive foundation, that it represented 
revolution rather than reform}, schism rather than con- 
tinuous development, may not blind our eyes to the all- 
important merits of honesty of intention and recognition 
of the true state of affairs in Jewry’. But their action 
was little more than a spasmodic outburst; the three 
articles of their creed evince all the limitation of their 
thought, and their failure to grasp the true idea of de- 

1 See A. Rebenstein’s remarkable article ‘‘Unsere Gegenwart” in 
Freund’s Zur Judenfrage in Deutschland, II, 13 ff., 22 ff. This and the article 
by Dr. S. Holdheim having the same title (ibid. 149-71), are two most 
striking statements of the condition of religious affairs among the Jews 
of Germany at this stirring time, and of the true meaning and purpose of 
reform. 

2 See the letter of Dr. Theodor Creizenach, one of the founders of the 
society, written on Sept. 2, 1843, to Dr. Wilhelm Freund, the editor of the 
magazine Zur Judenfrage in Deutschland, and published in Vol. II of the same, 
pp. 175-8; also the editorial article on the purpose of the society, in Israelit 
des neunz. Jahrh., VI (1845), 161. 
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velopment in Judaism, which is the key-stone in the arch 
of reform. This appears clearly and unmistakably from 
the first two paragraphs of the Declaration, viz. the ery 
“back to Mosaism,” and the repudiation of the Talmud. 
It was fashionable in those days for anti-rabbinical and 
anti-Talmudical Jews to affect the style and title of pro- 
fessors of the Mosaic Faith (Bekenner des ~mosaischen 
Glaubens), indicating thus their hostile attitude towards the 
Talmud '; this earned for them the soubriquets of Mosaites 
and Protestant Jews, for it was claimed that theirs was an 
attitude similar to that taken by the Protestants of the 
Reformation period in the history of Christianity; viz. 
the acceptance of the Bible and the repudiation of all 
subsequent tradition. Now the true knowledge of Judaism 
makes it clear that the Books of Moses and the remaining 
writings preserved in the Bible represent stages in the 
development of Judaism, as do the literary remains of 
every succeeding era; the Bible made Judaism as little 
as did the Talmud; Judaism brought forth the books of 
the Bible as well as the Talmud, and all other products 
of the Jewish spirit. Hence it is an utter misunderstanding 
of Judaism to disregard any phase of its development; 
each age had its needs and met them as well as it could; 
the Talmud and the codes served their purpose in the 
outworking of the faith, as well as did the Biblical books ; 
what is true in either is eternal; what was temporary 
in either was for special times and circumstances, but 
from both as from every expression of the spirit of Judaism 
true reform draws its inspiration. It is folly to limit the 
possibilities of Judaism to the content of Mosaism; it is 
folly no less to attempt to erase from the record the cen- 
turies marked by the rise and rule of Talmudism; every 
mode of expression that Judaism has assumed, Mosaism, 
prophetism, Talmudism, rabbinism, even cabbalism, con- 
tributes its quota to the understanding of the essentials ; 


1 See five leading articles entitled ‘‘Der reine Mosaismus” (Pure 
Mosaism), in the Israelit des neunz. Jahrh., II (1841), 1, 5, 9, 13) 17+ 
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each represents the fitting of the eternal elements of the 
faith to particular circumstances; this is the principle at 
the root of the reform movement, and therefore those who 
interpreted it correctly defined it as a new phase in the 
age-long development, a new aspect produced by the new 
revelation of God in the unfolding of the ages’. This the 
Frankfort reformers failed utterly to grasp. The third 
paragraph of their Declaration repudiating the belief in 
the personal Messiah and the return to Palestine, was 
correct in itself as a tenet of the reform movement, but 
should have been merely one of a number of statements 
instead of beimg posited as the only special declaration, 
the other two being of a general character. 

The almost unanimous disapproval of the society was 
justified by the facts in the case, and it takes its place in 


1 Holdheim particularly gave expression to this thought. I reproduce 
several of his significant statements on the subject: “‘ The present requires 
a principle that shall enunciate clearly that a law, even though divine, is 
potent only so long as the conditions and circumstances of life, to meet 
which it was enacted, continue ; when these. change, however, the law 
also must be abrogated, even though it have God for its author. For God 
himself has shown indubitably that with the change of the circumstances 
and conditions of life for which he once gave those laws, the laws them- 
selves cease to be operative, that they shall be observed no longer, because 
they can be observed no longer... . The present age and its guiding 
principle, as thus formulated, recognize the working of God in history ; 
it believes truly and firmly in the providential guidance of the fortunes 
of mankind ; it looks upon the deeds recorded in the history of mankind 
as the deeds of God, whereby he speaks as clearly as he ever did; a par- 
ticular revelation of God to a single person is dispensable when God 
speaks to all and reveals his will to all” (Freund’s Zur Judenfrage in 
Deutschland, II, 165f.). ‘‘True reform can rest only on the recognition of 
the truth that God commanded certain laws for certain times and certain 
conditions of life, and that it would be acting against the divine will to 
fulfil the law by a forced and casuistical interpretation of its meaning 
after the conditions have changed so essentially as to preclude the 
carrying-out of the law in its correct and original significance.” Ibid. 
Salomon put this same idea in a most striking way at the Conference of 
Rabbis held at Brunswick in 1844, when he said, ‘‘ The age also is a Bible 
through whose mouth God speaks to Israel” (‘‘auch die Zeit sei eine 
Bibel, durch deren Mund Gott zu Israel spricht”), Protokolle der ersten 
Rabbiner-Versammlung, 91, Braunschweig, 1844. ; 

Z2 
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the history of the reform movement not for any full and 
rounded interpretation it gave of the purpose of this move- 
ment, but as one of the significant births of that period of 
travail, the fifth decade of the nineteenth century. Still it 
is quite possible that this Reform Society would not have 
been the storm centre of so fierce a tempest had it con- 
fined itself to the theoretical statements comprised in its 
programme, and not become identified with the agitation 
that shook the Frankfort community from centre to cir- 
cumference in connexion with the circumcision question. 
This it was which really roused its opponents. As men- 
tioned above, the first draft of the Declaration contained 
five paragraphs, the third of which asserted that the mem- 
bers of the society do not consider circumcision binding, 
either as a religious act or symbol. Although this paragraph 
was eliminated from the final draft, it expressed the con- 
victions of a majority of the members of the society, and 
when an instance really occurred of a father neglecting to 
have his child circumcised !, the excitement aroused in the 
community knew no bounds *. 

The attention of the sanitary bureau of Frankfort had 
been called to the fatal outcome of a number of cases of 
circumcision ; in order to prevent such mishaps in the 


1 This man was not a member of the Reform Society, but his action 
was in sympathy with the expressed views of the members of the society ; 
therefore the society was made the target for the shafts of the opposition. 
It was not long before a second similar case of neglect to have the rite 
performed occurred, and this time the offending father was a member of 
the society. Israelit des neunz. Jahrh., V, 24. 

? At this time an anonymous publication appeared entitled, Circum- 
cision historically and dogmatically considered, by Ben Amithai (Ueber die 
Beschneidung in historischer und dogmatischer Bezichung); this publication 
was looked upon generally as a pronouncement of the Reform Society ; 
the author put the question,“Is cifcumcision an absolute condition of 
Judaism, so that an uncircumcised child cannot be considered a Jew, or 
is it not?” (p. 5). He answered the question in the negative, and sug- 
gested another method of initiation into Judaism, viz. a solemn declaration 
by the father in an assembly of ten Israelites, that he desired to have the 
child received into the covenant made by God with Abraham and Moses, 
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future this bureau promulgated a measure placing the 
circumcision of Jewish children under the direct super- 
vision of the sanitary office; the third paragraph of this 
measure ordered that “ Israelitish citizens and inhabitants, 
in as far as they desire to have their children circumcised 
(sofern sie thre Kinder beschneiden lassen wollen), may 
employ only persons especially appointed to perform the 
rite of circumcision.” Members of the Reform Society 
and others who sympathized with them interpreted these 
words to mean that the rite of circumcision was to be 
performed or omitted at the desire of the father. It was. 
not long before the actual occurrence took place that made 
the matter a living issue. The question as to whether 
circumcision was a conditio sine qua non of entrance into 
Judaism had been discussed at the meetings of the Reform 
Society; it had become known that Riesser had urged 
that the society should institute active propaganda for 
the abolition of the rite; the final determination of the 
society not to include the circumcision paragraph in its 
Declaration had been one of the chief reasons why he had 
refused to be identified with it?. Although it is true that 
at the time the agitation broke forth the society had not 
made any public official declaration pro or con the sen- 
timents of its members were well known, and it became 
identified in the public mind with the anti-circumcision 
agitation. The aged rabbi of Frankfort, Solomon Abraham 
Trier, believing that one of the very fundamentals of 
Judaism had been wantonly disregarded by the individuals 
who had neglected to have their children circumcised, 
addressed the Senate on February 26, 1843, calling the 
attention of the law-making body to the importance of 
circumcision from the religious standpoint, and pointing 
out the dangers that would threaten the integrity of 
the Jewish community were the performance or omission 
of this rite to be left to the caprice of the individual 
father; he therefore requested the Senate to issue a de- 
1 Isler, Gabriel Riesser’s Leben, nebst Mittheilungen aus seinen Briefen, I, 360. 
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finite declaration that should counteract the effect of that 
phrase in the regulation of the sanitary bureau, which had 
been seized upon by the opponents of circumcision, as 
a justification of their position, the phrase, namely, “in 
as far as they desire to have their children circumcised.” 
The Senate answered him on March 10 by saying that 
it was not the intention of the regulation in question to 
abolish a religious ordinance of the Jews. This, however, 
was not definite enough, and the agitation continued un- 
abated. The danger of calling in the aid of the State to 
decide upon the private concerns of a religious community, 
was pointed out by clear thinkers, but the old rabbi and 
his party felt that the very existence of Judaism was im- 
perilled, and hence considered any and every step justified, 
even the employment of force through the legislative arm. 
On August 4 Trier again appealed to the Senate, requesting 
that it declare that no child of Jewish parents could be 
received into the congregation as a co-religionist unless he 
had been circumcised ; he made similar representations on 
September 15 and October 31; the Senate took action 
in the matter on February 13, 1844, by expressing its 
regret that certain members of the Jewish community 
gave cause for complaint to their co-religionists, and by 
stating its inability to take the step suggested by Trier 1. 

This was a distinct defeat for the rabbinical party, and 
its ill-advised move to secure the support of the civil 
power against the nonconformists. It has been shown 
in a previous article? how frequently this was done in 
those days; certainly nothing is more harmful to the true 
interests of religion than the use of force through the 
instrumentality of the government, to ensure the fulfil- 
ment of its behests and commands °. 


' Israelit des neunz. Jahrh., V, 69, 74, 84. 

2 J.Q: R., XV, 501. 

$ For an excellent account of the numerous attempts to enlist the aid 
of the government against the reformers see Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, 
X, part iii, 225-34. 
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Trier did not confine his activity to these attempts to 
secure governmental interference. He addressed also a com- 
munication to the rabbis of Europe asking for their opinions 
upon the Reform Society, and upon the significance of 
circumcision. His communication appeared as the intro- 
duction to the volume, Rabbinical Responses on Circum- 
cision', He speaks of the Reform Society as schismatic, 
and as masquerading under the deceptive guise of reform, 
but as being in reality the opponent of positive Judaism ; 
he denounces it as a new sect? standing outside the pale 
of Judaism*; he pleads for the preservation of positive 
Judaism which is exposed to the devastating hurricane of 
a misunderstood spirit of the age*; he asks for an opinion 
on the new sect, and invites suggestions as to what measures 
should be taken against such as refuse to have their sons 
circumcised through frivolity and unbelief. The commu- 
nication was sent to eighty rabbis ; forty-one responses were 
received, and twenty-eight were printed in the volume desig- 
nated; these were from the rabbis Samson Raphael Hirsch 
of Emden, Nathan Marcus Adler of Hanover, Felsenstein of 
Hanau, Lazar Horwitz of Vienna, Jacob Aaron Ettlinger 
of Altona, S. Ullmann of Crefeld, M. Wetzlar of Gudens- 
berg, Adler of Oberndorf, Samuel Hirsch of Luxembourg, 
Seligmann Bar Bamberger of Wiirzburg, A. Wechsler of 
Schwabach, H. Aub of Munich, S. D. Luzzatto of Padua, 
I. N. Mannheimer of Vienna, L. Adler of Kissingen, S. L. 
Rapoport of Prague, A. A. Wolff of Copenhagen, B. H. 
Auerbach of Darmstadt, Levy of Giessen, J. Bamberger of 
Worms, A. Sutro of Minster, J. Lowenstein of Gailingen, 
S. Fiirst of Heidelberg, H. Traub of Mannheim, Wassermann 
of Mihringen, L. Schott of Randegg, J. Mecklenburg of 
Konigsberg, and H. Schwarz of Hiirben. All of these 
responses took strong ground in favour of circumcision ; 
in fact it was stated that all the responses which had been 
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1 Rabbinische Gutachten tiber die Beschneidung, gesammelt und herausgegeben 


von Salomon Abraham Trier, Frankfurt am Main, 1844. 
? ibid. IX, 3 ibid. XIII. * ibid. VI. 
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received were uncompromisingly and unreservedly opposed 
to the Reform Society and its position. This was not quite 
in accordance with the facts in the case, for the response 
of Rabbi Elias Griinebaum was suppressed because of the 
difference of his views with those of the rabbi of Frankfort}. 
Zunz also wrote a response which was, however, not included 
in the volume, but was published separately *. In this the 
great scholar took positive ground against the abolition 
of the rite; he warns against heresy trials and ecclesiastical 
penalties; he urges that the father, who fails to have his 
son circumcised, continue to be recognized as a Jew; he 
would not have the synagogue closed to him nor give him 
pain, although he give pain to others. But circumcision 
is of the very essence of Judaism. It is not a ceremony 
but an institution; not the act of circumcising but the 
being circumcised is the kernel of the command. Other 
acts take place frequently in life; if neglected they can be 
atoned for and performed. In this case, however, a single 
omission is decisive, and the son who has not been circum- 
cised by his father because of principle, will scarcely remain 
within Judaism for principle’s sake. 

It is not necessary to quote very extensively from the 
opinions contained in the volume published by Trier. Men 
of all shades of thought are represented in the volume; 
Samuel Hirsch the reformer, Isaac Noa Mannheimer the 
conservative, and Jacob Aaron Ettlinger the ultra-orthodox 
clasp hands in agreement upon the question at issue, 
although their reasons may not be the same. The twenty- 
eight responses present a practical unanimity of opinion 
to the effect that an Israelite who denies the obligatory 
character of the command to circumcise, and neglects to 


1 This response was published in the Joraelit des neunz. Jahrh., V, 121-5, 
129-32, with an editorial footnote that it had been suppressed by the 
committee that had the publication of the responses in charge; see 
explanatory statement of the committee, ibid. 176-7. 

? The response has been included in the edition of his collected 
writings, see Gesammelte Schriften ton Dr. Zunz, II, 191-203, Berlin, 1876. 
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have his son circumcised on the ground that he does not 
consider it essential to Judaism, is to be considered a denier 
of the divine law, and a destroyer of the eternal covenant. 
S. R. Hirsch stated that by such declarations and acts, they 
(the members of the Reform Society) have cut themselves 
loose from Judaism, and the rabbi of the community to 
which they belong must treat them as no longer members 
of his community ; they are apostates (mumrim)?. 

The response of N. M. Adler, rabbi in Hanover, is of 
interest because of his election shortly thereafter as chief 
rabbi of Great Britain. Adler considers the question from 
three standpoints, the Biblical, the historical, and the 
religio-philosophical ; he shows that although commentators 
and philosophers may have differed widely as to the signi- 
ficance of circumcision, this one explaining it as a symbol 
of purification, that one as a sign of priestly selection, 
this one giving it a social, that one an ethical, and a third 
@ sanitary interpretation, yet all agreed as to its being an 
absolute requirement for the Jew; he therefore concludes 
that the one who disregards the command is an apostate, 
and incurs all the sad consequences which the law ordains 
in the case of apostates; all association with him must 
cease*; he must be looked upon as excluded from the 
congregation of Israel * 

The renowned scholar, S. D. Luzzatto of Padua, declared 
that the members of the society are heretics and deniers 
of the Mosaic Law, and that according to their own con- 
fession they stand without the pale of the Jewish religion. 
His response, however, evinces a beautiful spirit ; although 
positive in his attitude of unfailing opposition to the 
Reform Society, and although he opines that no congrega- 
tional office or honour should be bestowed on its members, 
or any gift or offering be received from them, yet he 
recommends leniency, and counsels that words of truth 
and peace be addressed to them; possibly thereby they 


1 Rabbinische Gutachten iiber die Beschneidung, 4. 
3 ibid. 13. 5 ibid. 14. 
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will be induced to renounce their error and return to the 
right path’. 

The Viennese preacher, I. N. Mannheimer, disputes the 
right of the few to break away from the great community ; 
Judaism is a historical system ; it rests not on philosophy ; 
it is life, it is experience; it is made up of a thousand 
forces, and any violent action such as this of the Reform 
Society is treason to the spirit of Judaism. He apostro- 
phizes the Reform Society thus: “Cut yourselves loose 
from us! you have nothing in common with us! You 
speak of the force which we apply to you and to your 
conscience; and do you expect us to submit humbly to 
your capricious procedure; do you expect for one instant 
that we shall or can permit that each and every one shall 
obey or disregard the commands of our religion according 
to individual whim or caprice, that any and every in- 
significant or irresponsible person shall arise and con- 
temptuously disregard Talmud and commentators to-day, 
and Moses and the prophets to-morrow ??” Further along 
he asserts that the refusal to have a child circumcised is 
equivalent to a renunciation of the covenant of God *; he de- 
clares also that should such a case occur in his congregation, 
he would not admit the boy to any Jewish function, would 
not register him as a Jew, would not confirm nor marry 
him, nor permit him to be buried in a Jewish cemetery ; 
in Austria no Jewish child is registered unless circumcised +. 

Finally the opinion of S. L. Rapoport, the celebrated 
scholar and rabbi of Prague, may be cited; he presents 
the argument from history, saying, that from the time of 
Abraham none have questioned the fact that circumcision 
is a necessary condition for entrance into Judaism; he 
indulges in the strongest terms of condemnation of the 
members of the Reform Society, speaking of them as “that 
frivolous company, which denies the fundamental princi- 
ples of our religion, and confesses publicly that it does not 


1 Rabbinische Gutachten tiber die Beschneidung, 77. 2 ibid. 99, 100. 
> ibid. 101. * ibid. 102, 
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accept our traditions!” ; “those reformers have no definite 
standpoint in Judaism; their only purpose is to break 
down all the preventive measures which the divine law 
has set up against human passions?;” “we must exercise 
the greatest care and warn our co-religionists most earnestly 
to have no association of any kind with the members of 
this Reform Society, particularly not to form any matri- 
monial alliances with them*,.” I refrain from quoting any 
further from these opinions, since the extracts which have 
been given indicate the sentiment that runs throughout 
the volume; as already mentioned, each and every one 
represented in this collection argued strongly and often 
passionately in favour of circumcision as an absolute re- 
quirement for the Jew; it is but just, however, that the 
other side also be given a hearing, and I therefore feel 
it necessary to introduce the opinions of the two leading 
reformers of the time, Geiger and Holdheim. Although 
Geiger was quite as opposed to the course pursued by the 
Reform Society, as were the strict traditionalists +, still he 
sympathized with them in their opposition to circumcision ; 
in a letter to Zunz, written March 19, 1845, he says in 
discussing Zunz’s® opinion on circumcision: “I was not 
in sympathy with the Reform Society; it had no clear 
idea of what it was striving for, neither was it honest 
enough in its utterances ; instead of proceeding calmly and 
sanely, it aroused the greatest antagonism by attacking at 
once the rite of circumcision, which was considered a very 
fundamental of Judaism. ... As for myself, I must confess 


1 Rabbinische Gutachten iiber die Beschneidung, 26. ? ibid. 137. 

3 ibid. 140. See also his article, ‘‘ Die Epoche des Maccabiier-Kampfes 
und die heutige Zeit—Eine Parallele,” in Zeitschrift fiir die religidsen Inter- 
essen des Judenthums, I (1844), 117. 

* See his letters of Aug. 25, 1843, and June 11, 1844, to M. A. Stern, 
Nachgelassene Schriften, V, 167 ff., 173 ff. 

5 Zunz had written in his response: “God forbid that we should 
tamper with this precept, which was in past times, and is still at the 
present day, reverenced as sacred by the whole Jewish people. Who 
will dare abrogate with impunity this holy rite?” 
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that I cannot comprehend the necessity of working up 
a spirit of enthusiasm for the ceremony merely on the 
ground that it is held in general esteem. It remains 
a barbarous bloody act ...; the sacrificial idea which 
invested the act with sanctity in former days has no 
significance for us. However tenaciously religious senti- 
ment may have clung to it formerly, at present its only 
supports are habit and fear, to which we certainly do 
not wish to erect any shrines'.” Geiger, however, did 
not express himself publicly in this wise ; this was written 
in a private communication. Holdheim, on the other 
hand, issued a pamphlet entitled Circumcision, Viewed 
Religiously and Dogmatically?; he considers the subject 
at length from three points: (1) is circumcision so impor- 
tant a condition in Judaism that the uncircumcised indi- 
vidual who has been born of Jewish parents is not to be 
considered a Jew? (2) is the father who neglects to have 
his son circumcised still to be considered a Jew? (3) what 


is to be the attitude of the Jewish religious authoritative 
body if circumcision is neglected? may it resort to foree— 
in such cases as it has the power to do so—to compel 
a father to have the ceremony performed, or in case it 
has not the power, may it call in the aid of the civil 
authorities*? The third question he answered with a 


1 Nachgelassene Schriften, V, 182-3. 

2 Ueber die Beschneidung in religiis-dogmatischer Beziehung, Schwerin and 
Berlin, 1844. 

° The consideration of this third point was undoubtedly inspired by 
the utterances of Zacharias Frankel, the exponent of “ positive-historical 
Judaism,” in his magazine Zeitschrift fiir die religiésen Interessen des Juden- 
thums, I, 60 ff. Frankel argued that if the father neglected to have his 
ehild circumcised the duty devolved upon the religious authoritative 
body. It is only through circumcision that the born Israelite receives 
the real sanctification. True, by the very fact of his birth he is included 
in the congregation, but he does not become a full member thereof till 
he is cireumeised. Therefore the act is to be considered partly in the 
light of a sacrament. In Judaism even more than in Christianity the 
sacramental reception of the child devolves upon the spiritual repre- 
sentatives of the community asa duty. For in Christianity the child is 
entirely without the fold until baptized, while in Judaism it is partly 
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decisive negative; the individual's freedom of conscience 
may not be tampered with by the application of force; 
the religious leaders in Judaism may exercise only the 
task and the right to teach. In regard to the first two 
points, he contended that circumcision was a sign and 
condition of the theocratic-national, but not of the religio- 
universalistic covenant in Judaism; not circumcision then 
makes the Jew, but birth; circumcision is not an all- 
essential requirement in Judaism, therefore both the father 
who neglected to circumcise his son, and the son who was 
not circumcised, are to be considered Jews 1. 


within owing to its birth. -The religious authoritative body is not to 
punish the father, but to protect the child, and should call in the aid of 
the civil power, which is justified in interfering in such cases as threaten 
to disrupt Judaism. 

1 It will not be out of place to refer in this connexion to a most 
interesting case that occurred a few years later. In 1847 a Mr. Hirsch, 
of Teterow, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, neglected to have his newly-born 
son circumcised ; he expressed the desire, however, to rear the child in 
the Jewish faith, and insisted that it be entered in the registry of Jewish 
births and receive its name in the synagogue in accordance with the 
custom then existing in Mecklenburg. The teacher, Salinger, who 
officiated in the community, did not know how to proceed in this ex- 
ceptional case; he applied to the Jewish directorate for guidance; this 
in its turn referred the case to Dr. David Einhorn, the chief rabbi of 
the province, for decision. Einhorn authorized the teacher to name the 
child in the synagogue, and showed that even from the Talmudical 
standpoint the uncircumcised Jew is not to be excluded from the Jewish 
community if he has not wilfully declared his purpose to cut himself 
loose; this is not the case in the present instance, for the father has 
declared expressly his desire to rear the child as a Jew, and certainly 
the innocent child is not to be excluded from the community for no 
fault of its own. He closes his letter of instructions in the following 
lofty strain : ‘‘May God bless the child, and adorn it with the virtues 
of an Israelite indeed, an Israelite of circumcised heart, and may all 
those who think that the integrity of our divine religion, which our 
forefathers sealed with their noble blood a thousand times as a covenant 
between God and Israel and all mankind, is threatened by such occur- 
rences, and are therefore sorely troubled, derive consolation from the 
thought that the divine by its very nature is imperishable, and that 
Judaism rests on the indestructible pillars of right, truth, and peace, 
which will not totter even though the earth wax old like a garment 
and the heavens vanish like smoke.” The child was named in the 
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The result of all this agitation was to leave the question, 
as to the necessity of circumcision as a conditio sine qua 
non of Judaism, much the same as it had been before. 
With the fewest exceptions, the authoritative voices had 
expressed themselves strongly in the affirmative. Holdheim 
and Hess stood alone among the theologians in their radical 
views on the subject ; Geiger apparently agreed with them, 
but he did not give utterance to his views otherwise than 
in private correspondence. Practically the ceremony con- 
tinued to be, and still is, almost universally observed ; the 
rabbinical conference that met in Breslau in 1846 made 
a number of declarations of a practical bearing, but uttered 
no decisive opinion on the cardinal point of the essentiality 
or non-essentiality of the eeremony ; at the meeting of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis held in the city 
of New York in 1892, the majority of the members present 
voted that circumcision was not necessary in the case of 
proselytes to Judaism. There are many Jews to-day who 
feel as did the Frankfort reformers of 1843, that circum- 
cision is a relie of barbarism, and should make way for 
some other method of initiation into Judaism, more in 
consonance with the universalistic interpretation of the 
faith. It is to be hoped that some representative rabbinical 
organization of the reform school, like the Central Con- 
ferenee of American Rabbis, will take up this question 
in the near future, and after considering it from all sides, 
make some positive declaration in accordance with the 
standpoint of reformed Judaism. 

All things considered, the outcome of this whole agitation 
was a gain for the progressive movement. Although the 
extremists who had called the Reform Society into being 
did not meet with much sympathy, yet on the other hand 
it had become apparent that the days of usefulness of 
extremists at the other end of the scale, like Trier, were 
over, and that the community of Frankfort required a rabbi 


synagogue on Sabbath Channukah, See Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 
1849, 583; Einhorn, Sinai, II, 736-7, Baltimore, 1857. 
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of the new school. Events had been moving towards this 
end for some years, but it was not till 1844 that it was 
consummated. In March of that year, Leopold Stein, rabbi 
of Burgkunstadt in Bavaria, was elected as associate rabbi 
to Trier. This choice of the directorate was extremely 
displeasing to the old rabbi, and, had the circumstances 
and the year been the same, there would have been un- 
doubtedly a repetition of the Geiger-Tiktin affair’; but 
even during the short space of six years great changes 
had taken place in the religious atmosphere enveloping 
Jewry, and the strenuous experience of Geiger was not 
repeated. Still Trier did not accept the inevitable without 
a struggle; a few weeks after the election of Stein he 
refused to deliver his semi-annual derashah on the Great 
Sabbath?; he had protested to the Senate of the city 
against the election of Stein; the Senate referred him to 
the directorate of the congregation as having jurisdiction 
in the premises. Trier resigned as rabbi in May. 

Stein, who styled himself an adherent of the progressive 
rabbinical party, at once began reforming the service; as 
early as July, 1844, he introduced sixteen liturgical reforms ; 
among them may be mentioned the change of the benedic- 
tion 3 wy xdbv to Sexe wy; the elimination of the 
benediction nvx »wy xdv; the substitution of an appro- 
priate German prayer for the jp» Dip’ and the 72" ‘D; and 
the substitution of German songs for the 77 725 and the 
mom 125; the introduction of the German sermon; and the 
singing of German hymns before and after the sermon. 


1J.Q. R., XVI, 44 ff. 

2 Before the inception of the reform movement it had been customary 
for the rabbi to preach but twice or possibly three times a year, viz. on 
the Great Sabbath (i.e. the Sabbath immediately preceding the Feast of 
Passover) and on the Sabbath of Repentance (i.e. the Sabbath of the 
ten days between the New Year’s Day and the Day of Atonement) ; these 
derashoth were not sermons in the homiletic sense, but were halakhic in 
character, being explanations of the laws to be observed in connexion 
with the holidays. The third annual sermon was preached occasionally 
on the Eve of Atonement. See Jewish Encyclopedia, Art. ‘‘ Homiletics.” 
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The activity of Stein in the reform cause, although by 
no means satisfactory to the members of, and sympathizers 
with, the Reform Society, for whom he did not go far 
enough, still had the effect of taking the wind out of their 
sails. The communal congregation having placed at its 
head a rabbi of the new school, it was felt generally that 
there was no need for a special reform society or congrega- 
tion. In truth the Reform Society as an organization 
disappeared from the public communal life; it was heard 
from but twice again; once when it declared that the time 
had come for Sunday services to be introduced and ap- 
pointed a committee of five to look for a suitable preacher, 
and to request the congregation to grant the use of the 
Andachtssaal for this purpose’, and again when, in June, 
1845,it issued a circular letter,in which it expresses gratifica- 
tion at the progress of reform ideas; after calling attention 
to what was done at the Brunswick rabbinical conference ?, 
it calls upon every Israelite to support the rabbis who are 
leading the hosts onward. It welcomes the formation of 
the Reform Association of Berlin*®. It suggests a meeting 
of reformers from all over Germany in the fall of 1845, for 
the discussion of ways and means of uniting the various 
reform tendencies among German Jews. The letter ends 
with the words “Jet us remain united, firm and loyal, and 
the success of our efforts will discomfit the false zealots, will 
put to shame the selfish indifferentists, and Judaism will 
become the bond that unites us without separating us from 
our century, our fatherland and mankind‘.” These words 
may be considered the valedictory of the Frankfort Society ; 
considering that it had never in reality passed beyond the 
formative stage, the prominent réle that it played during two 
eventful years is remarkable; that it gave a great impulse 


o 


1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, IX, 709. 

2 This conference met June 12-19, 1844; it will form the subject of a 
subsequent chapter in this study. 

3 Die Genossenschaft fiir Reform im Judenthume, organized May 8, 1845. 

* Israelit des neunzehnten Jakrh., VI, 209-10. 
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to the progressive movement, not only in Frankfort, but 
throughout Germany, cannot be gainsaid; nor can it be 
denied, on the other hand, that its members, pursuing the 
method they did, showed that they did not have the correct 
understanding of the development of Judaism. The ex- 
treme individualism and the animus against theologians 
and rabbis, at once stamped the Society as partisan beyond 
measure, but more than all else the absolute inadequacy 
of its platform proved that its founders were not competent 
leaders in that stormy period of Jewish life. It represents, 
however, a groping for the light, and although it failed 
signally in the work it set out to do, still will it remain 
in Jewish annals as one of the most interesting episodes of 
a most stirring epoch. It had panegyrists and detractors! ; 
it aroused bitter passions. These things have passed. Look- 
ing back from the vantage-ground of sixty years after, we 
recognize that the Reform Society of Frankfort represented 
the extreme left of the hosts marching under the reform 
banner; in some respects it had separated from the main 


army, but with it all, its members desired to remain within 
Judaism, and we may write as its epitaph the closing words 
of its last public utterance, that its aim was to make 
“Judaism the bond which unites us without separating 
us from our century, our fatherland, and mankind.” 


DAviIp PHILIPSON. 
CrncrnnatTI, O., U.S.A. 


1 In addition to the articles and pamphlets referred to in the course 
of this chapter, the following may be mentioned as having been inspired 
by the Reform Society :—Das moderne Judenthum, die Frankfurter Reform- 
freunde und die Neue Zeit, von Albert Frankel, Reutlingen, 1844. Die 
Rabbinerver lung und der Reformverein ; letzte Auflisung der Judenfrage, von 
Dr. W. B. Frinkel (an anti-Semitic screed by an apostate), Elberfeld, 
1844. An die israelitischen Reformfreunde in Frankfurt a. M., an anonymous 
poem by a Christian lady, Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, IV, a14. 
Ueber den jiidischen Reformverein in Frankfurt, von Prof. Dr. Nesselmann, 
ibid., V, 32. Zur Kritik der Beschneidungsfrage im Reformverein von Dr. J. 
Bergson, Literaturblutt des Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 1847, nos. 44, 
45, 46, 47. 
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ALLGEMEINE EINLEITUNG IN DIE JUDISCHE 
LITERATUR DES MITTELALTERS. 


(Continued from vol. XVII, p. 162.) 


Betrachtet man die jiidische Literatur als Ganzes, so findet man 
auch hier, wie sonst, das 13. Jahrh. als kritisches und doppelt in- 
teressantes, sowohl in seinen eigenen Produkten als auch wegen der 
daraus hervorgehenden Erscheinungen. 

Die grosse Spannung, der Zwiespalt der Geister im 13. Jahrh. ist 
nicht minder bedeutend als die des 19., obwohl in den Kimpfen ein 
Fortschritt stattfindet, der uns veranlasst, etwas hdher zuriickzugreifen. 
Es handelt sich nimlich in der Literatur um die Auflisung der 
Haggada und ihre Umwandlung in verschiedene wissenschaftliche 
Zweige neben der Halacha. 

Scharfe Kimpfe sind meistens mehr theoretischer Art; der Kampf 
der alten Sekten hat nach Geiger seine Wurzeln in der Zeit der 
Entstehung des zweiten Tempels. Nach dem itbereinstimmenden 
Urteil neuerer Schriftsteller gab es mehr nationale als religidse 
Parteien. Der Streitpunkt tiber die Geltung des miindlichen Gesetzes 
ist ein jiingerer. Der erste Zusammenstoss mit heidnischer Weisheit 
nach Alexander dem Grossen war noch zu sehr national und concret, 
um abstracte und wissenschaftliche Differenzen hervorzurufen. Das 
Verbot der “griechischen Weisheit, oder Wissenschaft " (31 71037) 
und der “ externen” Biicher (D°)¥'N DDD) beweist allerdings, dass 
man nicht blos griechische Sitte fiirchtete. Die alexandrinischen 
Juden waren in der That weniger national und mehr gelehrt; es 
entstand daher dort eine synkretistische Theosophie, womit jedenfalls 
die Entstehung des Christentums zusammenhingt, welches durch 
Aufnahme von (nach jiidischer Anschauung) heidnischen Elementen 
einen neuen scharfen Gegensatz hervorrief. Das Christentum stiizte 
sich auf das alte Testament und war nur ein neuer Midrasch ; den 
Juden geniigte der alte. Die pringipiellen Fragen tiber Griinde 
der Gesetze, Theophanie, Schépfungstheorie, Naturanschauung etc. 
waren gemildert durch die esoterische Form und das Verbot des 
Aufschreibens. Es entwickelte sich ein Rationalismus, der dem 
Judentum innewohnt, insbesondere im Gottesbegriff. Die Ansicht 
Geiger's (Urschrift) ist nur darin neu, dass sie Anderungen des Textes 
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der alteren Periode beilegt, wihrend in der jiingeren (d. h. schon zur 
Zeit Akiba’s) der Text kritisch gesondert wurde, die Erklarung neben- 
herging. Das herrschende Christentum begann bald gegen Juden- 
gesetze zu polemisiren (vergl. Gritz IV, 379 ff., 383), welche die 
nationale Sonderung potenzirten und von Seiten der Juden ein timeo 
Danaos hervorriefen. Schon daraus ergiebt sich ein Bedenken dagegen, 
dass die Juden an den syrischen von Christen ausgefiihrten Uber- 
setzungen der griechischen Wissenschaft! teilgenommen hiatten, wie 
auch sonst eine wesentliche Einwirkung der griechischen Wissenschaft 
auf die jiidische Literatur nicht vor dem 9. Jahrhundert nachgewiesen 
ist. Man kénnte auch ein fusserliches Argument darin finden, dass 
nicht einmal Mischna und Gemara niedergeschrieben werden durften. 
Hiergegen liesse sich einwenden, dass man vielleicht gerade profane 
Wissenschaft eher schriftlich verbreiten durfte. Einzelne Juden, 
vielleicht solche, welche sich dem Judentum entfremdet hatten, 
mochten in dieser Periode, wie in andern, eine Ausnahme gemacht 
und sich mit den Ubersetzern verbunden haben. Es giebt einige 
bisher wenig bekannte Gelehrte des 8. und 9. Jahrh. unter den 
Arabern, wie z. B. Sahl, genannt der Rabbi aus Tabaristan, vielleicht 
identisch mit dem Astrologen Sahl b. Bischr, der aber sicher nicht 
aus dem Hebriischen iibersetzt hat, wie Wiistenfeld annimmt. Sein 
Sohn Ali ging zum Islam iiber (Arab. Lit. d. Juden, § 20). Auch im 


Islam entsprang zuerst und dauerte lange hinaus ein Kampf iiber die 
Erfolge Ali’s, dessen Wiederkehr, oder die eines Nachkommen, als 
Mahdi, noch heute den Islam in Aufruhr versetzt, und gelehrte Federn 
in Bewegung setzt, wie sie im Mittelalter die Kimpfe der Karmaten 
und Drusen begiinstigte ”. 

Erst durch die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen 


1 (Buhle; s. Bunsen, “Gott in der Geschichte,” I, 282.) Verg]. Renan, 
“De Philosophia peripat. ap. Syros.” Nach Wenrich (‘‘De versionibus, 
etc.,” cap. i, p. 8) tibersetzten die syrischen Christen zuerst in Edessa, Mitte 
des 5. Jahrh., also nach Auflésung des jiidischen Patriarchats, spiter in 
Nisibis und Gondisabur, zuletzt unter dem Kalifen Ma’mun (g. Jahrh.). 
Vgil. auch R. Duval, La litt. syr., Paris, 1899, p. 241. 

2 Abd Allah b. Saba soll Ali als den wahren Gott erklart haben, friiher 
als Jude den Josua (Monatsschr., her. v. Frankel, 1845, S. 447). Eine detail- 
lirte iussere Geschichte des hier beriihrten Kampfes bietet E. Blochet, Le 
Messianisme dans UVhétérodoxie musulmane, Paris, 1903. Seine Hypothese, 
dass die Messiasidee tiberhaupt arischen Ursprungs sei (Bahram, p. 126 ff.), 
bedarf der Priifung von Spezialisten ; seine Behauptung, dass der Islam 
mehr vom Christentum als vom Judentum influiirt sei (p. 139), ist in 
solcher Allgemeinheit iiberhaupt nicht correct. Die Zahl und Wort- 
deutung bei den Parsen u. s. w. (p. 133) ist bei den Juden alt, die eigent- 
liche Kabbala (Mystik) entstand im 13. Jahrh. 

Aa 2 
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entstanden eigentliche philosophische Sekten, worunter namentlich 
die Mutaziliten, die Erfinder des sogenannten Kalam, dessen Vertreter 
Mutakallimun heissen, hebriiisch 39 und 0°37. Man hat friher 
dieses Wort mit “ Disputanten,”” Wortmacher (latein. Joguentes) iiber- 
setzt und den falschen Begriff Sophismus, Sophisten hineingelegt. 
Haarbriicker hat zuerst die richtige Bedeutung ‘‘Theologen,” d. h. 
Leute, welche die Religion zum Gegenstand der Rede machen, 
herausgefunden; sie hiessen auch arabisch mdryx, hebriisch DYW"W 
(Prinzipielle, Radicalisten), weil sie die Religion auf Prinzipien 
zuriickfiihrten. 

Diesen arabischen Theologen schlossen sich nicht bloss die Kardéer, 
sondern auch Andere, und bis zu einem gewissen Grade Saadia Gaon an, 
der von den Arabern die Lehre von der Vergeltung der leidenden Tiere 
in die jiidische Religionslehre brachte'. Die Einwirkung der Karier, 
welche die herrschende Tradition fiir ungiltig erklirten, fiihrte zu 
einer strengeren Auffassung des Bibeltextes, forderte auch mittelbar 
die Sprachwissenschaft. Letztere war aber auch schon von Arabern 
unabhiingig von der Theologie gepflegt, und es ist unbewiesen, dass 
die Kariier in dieser Wissenschaft den Rabbaniten vorangingen. 
Der Kampf mit den Kariern férderte aber auch die Religions- 
philosophie; die Nachrichten der Karier selber dariiber sind teils 
dunkel, teils verdichtig. Es werden Sektennamen mitgeteilt, bei 
denen man nicht recht weiss, wer gemeint sei. Es ist merkwiirdig, 
dass man die Namen zweier arabischer Sektierer: Djubbai, Vater 
und Sohn, auf zwei alte Karier iibertrug (Catal. Leyden, p.170). Es 
gab aber wirkliche Sektierer innerhalb des Kariismus, welche sich 
durch halachische Differenzen unterschieden, wie das nicht anders 
mdglich war, da sie weder die halachische Anschauung im Allgemeinen 
aufgegeben hatten, noch die neugeschaffene Autoritit fiir alle Fille 
sorgen konnte. Ob aber Schriftsteller unter ihnen waren, das ist sehr 
fraglich. 

Es treten hier schon Prinzipien fiir die Erkenntnisquellen hervor, 
welche der arabischen Theologie entlehnt scheinen: 1. Die Schrift ; 2. 
die Analogie (streitig); 3. die Ubereinstimmung oder die “Gesamtheit ”; 
4. die Tradition, hebriisch und arabisch 1.2\N3n (aNNI5N), 2. wP*An 
(orpby), 3. apn (Aynddy), 4. ndapn, wofiir bei Karaern mpnyn 
oder nenwn dap; fiir die Analogie tritt der Sinn (&\n Wahrnehmung) 
und der Intellect Soy (arab. 2PY) ein; so erhalten wir die Canones 
des Saadia Gaon, der den Intellect voranstellt; freilich erscheinen 
dieselben auch noch bei dem Phantasten Abraham Abulafia (Jellinek, 


1S, auch Goldziher’s Artikel, ‘‘Le Moutakallim juif abu’l-Kheyr,” 
und ‘‘R, Nissim b, Jacob Moutazilite,” in Rev. Et. J., Bd. 47, pp. 41 u. 179. 
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Auswahl, S, 21; vergl. mein Alfarabi, S. 16). Auch die Aufstellung 
von 10 Glaubensartikeln, welche spiter sogar als Inhalt des Gebetes 
Jigdal (iiber die 13 Glaubensart.) angegeben werden, sind wohl 
karaitischen Ursprungs und eine Einwirkung des Islam (Jew. Liter., 
§ 14, n. 8, gegen Zunz, Ritus, S. 70, s. HB. II, 70). Merkwiirdiger 
Weise treten die altesten theologischen Schriftsteller der Kariier als 
Zeitgenossen Saadia’s auf und mit einer Heftigkeit, welche beweist, 
wie agressiv er sich ihnen gegeniiber verhielt ; dennoch wird kaum 
eine bestimmte Schrift des “ Fajjumi” von ihnen citiert. Der einzige 
sicher altere Karait ist Benjamin Nehawendi, und dieser hilt sich 
noch zu einem guten Teil an rabbinische Bestimmungen. Dass der 
Dichter Moses Dar'i nicht das Muster der beriihmten Dichter Gabirol 
u. 8. w., sondern ihr Nachahmer sei, habe ich vor vielen Jahren 
unwiderleglich bewiesen. 

Merkwiirdig ist die Nachricht in einem Gutachten von Hai Gaon, 
dass zur Zeit des “Gaon Samuel” man begonnen habe, fremde 
Schriften zu studieren. Gewdhnlich bezog man dies auf Samuel 
b. Chofni, den Schwiegervater Hai’s, und wunderte sich, dass er nicht 
als solcher bezeichnet sei. Levisohn (Litbl., XII, 254) will es auf den 
ilteren Gaon Samuel b. Mordechai beziehen, was eigentlich schon 
Rapoport (Hai, Anm. 8 u. 15) vorgeschlagen hat. Was First (Litbl., 
ib.) vorbringt, ist Verwirrung und Missverstindnis des Sefer-ha~- 
Kabbala. Samuel b. Chofni stellt den Satz auf, dass in der Bibel 
nichts Vernunftswidriges sein diirfe. 

Wir besitzen noch keine spezielle kritische Geschichte der arabischen 
Theologie, da bis vor kurzem die Hauptquellen dafiir jiidische waren, 
und bei den Arabern wenig geschichtliche Sonderung der Nachrichten 
zu finden war. Der Einfluss der Philosophen Alfarabi und Avicenna 
ist erst in neuerer Zeit erforscht worden; letzterer verfasste auch eine 
Philosophia orientalis, welche auch von Juden copirt wurde. Meine 
friihere Andeutung, dass unter den sogenannten “Lauteren (d. h. 
wahrhaften) Briidern,” unter deren Namen eine vielbenutzte Ency- 
klopidie verbreitet wurde, auch Juden zu finden sein mochten, reducirt 
sich durch den Zweifel an der Existenz oder Ausdehnung dieser 
Bruderschaft. 

Die erste Erwaihnung des Aristoteles findet sich bei David al- 
Mukamma’‘s oder Mikma’s im 9. Jahrh. Zur Zeit Hai Gaon’s war schon 
die Haggada Gegenstand verschiedener Ansichten. Hai selbst war 
nicht gerade in Bezug auf profane Studien sehr liberal (die Worte 
M3 7D3N3) in seinem Gutachten sind interpolirt); hingegen hielt 
ihn kein Vorurteil von der Anfihrung christlicher und muhammeda- 
nischer Quellen zuriick (Arab. Lit., S. 99). Obzwar ein Mann der 
Autoritat und prinzipiell nicht. wunderunglaubig, urteilt er doch 
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im Einzelnen zuweilen als Rationalist, indem er manche Erzéhlung 
der Bibel als innere Anschauung oder Vision auffasst. Ahnliches 
finden wir bei seinem Zeitgenossen Chananel b. Chuschiel in Kairuwan, 
der auch in Bezug auf Glaubensartikel sich beinahe so ausspricht, 
wie 400 Jahre spiter Josef Albo (Geiger, w. Zeitschr., I, 399). Wir 
finden hier schon in nuce das Prinzip des Maimonides, dass die 
Prophetie eine Erscheinung der Einbildungskraft sei.— Mit Maimo- 
nides beginnt der Niedergang der Bedeutung des Orients fir die 
jiidische Literatur tiberhaupt. 

Inzwischen hatten in Spanien die Araber sich in anderer Weise 
entwickelt und mit ihnen auch die Juden. Im Oriente war durch 
die Concentration unter dem Kalifat auch eine Verweichlichung 
herbeigefiihrt; in Spanien fand ein Kampf um Unabhingigkeit 
statt. Man kam hier mit Resten des griechischen und rémischen 
Altertums in Beriihrung. DieVerschiedenheit der Sprachen entwickelte 
unter anderm auch die Individualitit der Gelehrten. Zuerst scheint 
die Astronomie sich selbstiindig entwickelt zu haben, z. B. in dem 
Versuch al-Bitrodji’s (Petrongi), die ptolemiische Weltconstruction 
zu modificiren. Ihr folgte die Philosophie in den Gelehrten ibn 
Badje (Avempace) und ibn Tofeil (12. Jahrh.). Ein engerer Anschluss 
der Juden fand schon bei der Eroberung der Halbinsel statt, wenn 
sie dieselbe auch nicht direkt beférderten. Im 10. Jahrh. holte 
Chisdai ibn Schaprut afrikanische Gelehrte herbei, korrespondirte 
wahrscheinlich iiber Constantinopel mit einem Gelehrten in Kairuwan 
und wendete sich an den zum Judentum bekehrten Chazarenkinig. 
Im 11. Jahrh. gewahren wir die héchste Bliite der jiidischen Cultur in 
Spanien. In jener Zeit umgab sich der Richter ‘Said mit verschiedenen 
Astronomen, darunter auch Juden, zur Berechnung und Abfassung 
der beriihmten toledanischen Tafeln. Er selber verfasste ein biogra- 
phisches Werk, worin ein Kapitel tiber Juden von den Abschreibern 
als uninteressant weggelassen ist. 

BedeutendeJuden verschwinden aus dem Kreise heimischer Literatur- 
kunde, wenn sie nichts auf dem Boden nationaler Studien geleistet 
haben, oder fallen wirklich vom Judentum ab, entweder zum Christen- 
tum oder zu dem durch die Almohaden aufgezwungenen Islam. Selbst 
Gabirol’s Philosophie musste erst unter dem vielfach verketzerten 
Namen Albenzubrun, Avicebrol u.s. w. durch Munk ihrem Eigentiimer 
vindicirt werden, nachdem Abraham b. David (um 1160) diese 
Philosophie wegen des Mangels an nafionalen Dogmen verurteilt 
hat. Gabirol’s arabische Gedichte werden in der hebriischen Uber- 
setzung eliminirt. Seine Individualitét spricht sich in einem an 
Schiller erinnernden Satze aus: “Die Welt war schén, ich bin zu 
spit gekommen!” und doch hat andererseits seine Originalitét ihm 
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allgemeine Anerkennung und Verbreitung verschafft. Im 12. Jahrh. 
traten Abtriinnige auf, wie Petrus Alfonsi, der arabische Formen der 
Poesie auf lateinischen Boden versetzt, ibn Da’ud (Avendeuth), der Uber- 
setzer, Bearbeiter des einflussreichen Buches de Causis, Andreas,welchem 
nach Roger Baco der Ubersetzer Michael Scotus alles verdankte ; um 
1211 ist wahrscheinlich geboren der zum Islam tibergetretene, aber ver- 
dichtigte arabische Dichter Abraham ibn Sahl. DerVersuch der Karier, 
in Spanien sich niederzulassen, wurde durch ihreGegner vereitelt. Jener 
Zeit gehéren die jiidischen Religionsphilosophen : Juhuda ha-Levi, der 
allerdings mehr der Philosophie und dem Karaismus sich entgegen- 
stellt; Josef ibn Zaddik, zu dessen Zeit (nach B. Beer, “ Philosophie 
etc.,” S. 8) Glauben und Religion noch nicht entzweit waren, unter- 
scheidet zwischen Auferstehung und zukiinftiger Welt fast noch 
energischer als Maimonides; der Mirtyrer Abraham b. David behauptet 
in seinem Buche “Die erhabene Religion” (nach Beer, S. 69) eine 
Ubereinstimmung gwischen Vernunft und Offenbarung, da letztere 
nichts enthalten diirfe, was der wahren Wissenschaft widerspricht ; 
Aristoteles und Saadia stellt er hoch. Abraham ibn Esra’s Philosophie, 
welche N. Krochmal zum Teil auf untergeschobene Schriften basirte, 
und D. Rosin bis in die Einzelheiten verfolgte, ohne ein scharfes 
Bild der Genialitaét des Gelehrten zu zeichnen, verliert sich in den 
Phantasien der Astrologie}. 

Bei der nachfolgenden Schilderung des weithin verbreiteten Kampfes 
zwischen Haggada und Philosophie* ist es zu beachten, dass von Seiten 
der Grammatiker schon seit Abul’-Walid der Midrasch von dem ein- 
fachen Wortsinn (Peschat) streng gesondert wurde. Unter den 
Philosophen fing man an, die Haggada philosophisch zu deuten. Zu 
Spanien darf in damaliger Zeit auch Nordwest-Afrika gerechnet 
werden, oder umgekehrt. Dort tritt Josef ibn Aknin, der spiitere 
Schiiler des Maimonides, auf; in seinem dreifachen Commentar tiber 
das Hohelied wird dieses idyllische Buch in eine Theorie des activen 
Intellectes verwandelt. 

Die Bedeutung des Maimonides beruht auf seinen miteinander 
zusammenhingenden Kigentiimlichkeiten. Er ist hauptsichlich 


1 B. Karppe (Etude sur les origines et la nature du Zohar, etc., Paris, 1901, 
p. 193), glaubt, ibn Esra mit folgender Phrase zu charakterisiren : ‘‘ Esprit 
mathématicien formé a I'Ecole de Gerbert, Almansor et Averrods, et 
tempérament mystique.” Man darf schwerlich annehmen, Herr K. 
wisse, dass mit Almansor ein Astronom und ein Astrolog bezeichnet 
werde ; ibn Esra hat zu beiden so wenig Beziehung als zu Gerbert und 
Averroés ; 8. Zeitschr. fir Mathematik, xii, 31. 

2 Quellen sind in Jew. Lit., § 11 verzeichnet, hier nur selten nach- 


getragen. 
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Systematiker; er tibertrigt aber auch seine philosophischen Ansichten 
auf die Halacha und erdffnet sein grosses Gesetzwerk mit einer Art 
von philosophischer Dogmatik. Das Wissen wird in seiner Ethik 
scharf accentuirt, und er nimmt keinen Anstand, Bibel und Haggada 
philosophisch umzudeuten. Dazu kommt ein dusserer Umstand, dass 
eben jene religidsen Ansichten im 1. Buche des Gesetzwerkes in 
hebriiischer Sprache abgefasst sind, und dass sein philosophischer 
‘‘Fiihrer” bei seinen Lebzeiten eine, vielleicht zwei hebriische 
Ubersetzungen erhielt. Nur wenige Jahre vor ihm starb der 
Muhammedaner Averroés und noch friiher der vom heiligen Bernhard 
(1140) verketzerte Christ Abiilard; alle drei beschiftigten sich mit 
den herrschenden drei Religionen. Im Jahre 1208 war schon die 
Philosophie in Paris verboten. 

Der Kampf um die Philosophie auf jiidischem Boden lasst sich 
in zwei Perioden teilen: die erste beginnt noch bei Lebzeiten des 
Maimonides, und zwar zugleich im Orient und Occident; die zweite 
fast nur im siidlichen Europa. 

Die gleichzeitigen Quellen dafiir sind grossenteils erst in neuerer 
Zeit bekannt geworden. Dahin gehért das Schriftchen Milchemet 
Adonai von Abraham, Sohn des Maimonides (um 1234), ferner zwei 
Sammlungen von Streitschriften, wovon ein Teil in der Sammlung 
von Briefen des Maimonides aufgenommen ist, die zuerst in Kon- 
stantinopel Anfangs des 16. Jahrh. erschien. (Niheres bei Rapoport 
in Kobak’s “ Jeschurun,” hebr., Band 1.) Der Sammler hat Einzelnes 
entweder nicht verstanden oder nicht verstehen wollen; so z. B. 
(fol. 30, Ed. Amsterd.) wird das Schreiben des Nachmanides als 
Aufforderung zum Bann gegen Salomo und seine zwei Schiller 
aufgefasst. Die vervollstandigte Ed. Briinn wiederholt ein anderes 
defectes und gefilschtes Schreiben des Nachmanides (Catal. Bodl. 1951; 
Hebr. Bibliogr., II, 75,V, 3; Berliner, Litbl. der jiid. Presse, 1870, No. 2, 
S. 7). Das Fragment eines Schreibens im 5. Bande des Kerem Chemed 
wird dem obengenannten Abraham beigelegt, weil im Anhang oder 
einem 2. Fragment ein Stiick aus Abraham’s Schrift angefihrt ist, 
und zwar mit der Formel INwNI...O7738 357 3nd, namlich in 
der Mitte von Erklirungen von Haggadot, welche nach S. Sachs 
(Kerem Chemed, VIII, 199) zum Teil von Levi b. Abraham herriihren, 
zum Teil aus den Novellen des Salomo b. Aderet und grossenteils in 
Jakob Chabib’s “ En Jakob” entnommen sind; Einiges fand ich auch 
in Meir Aldabi’s “Schebile Emuna.”” — Rapoport (1. c. 8. 18) legt das 
Ganze dem Samuel b. Abraham Sporta, oder Schaforta, bei; in der 
That ist es nur ein Auszug eines grésseren noch erhaltenen Schreibens 
in einer handschriftlichen Sammlung von Correspondenzen aus beiden 
Perioden: MS. Bodl. 2218 (ein Teil in MS. De Rossi 166). Diese ist 
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grésstenteils aus einer Copie Edelmann’s durch Halberstam edirt in 
Kobak’s Jeschurum und Ginse Nistarot (Heft 3 und 4, letzt. 1878 datirt), 
zugleich als D'3N3 N¥i3p, Bamberg 1875 (112 8.), mit einem einleiten- 
den.Schreiben von mir ; in Neubauer’s Catalog No. 2218 ist die Ausgabe 
nicht beachtet. Ausserdem existirt ein eigener Band, enthaltend 
einen Schriftwechsel zwischen dem Sammler — nimlich, wie aus der 
Uberschrift hervorgeht, Meir ha-Levi Abulafia (gest. 1244) — Ahron 
b. Meschullam? und Simson aus Sens, von Aschkenasi gekauft, in 
der Bodleiana (Neub. 2181), auch jetzt in British Mus. Add. 26976 
(Margol. List, p. 68), friiher Ms. Almanzi 87, herausgegeben aus 
einem Ms. des Barons v. Giinzburg von Jechiel Brill, mit einem 
arabischen Titel xp dx ANN5, Paris 1871 (s. Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr., 
IX, 282) ; den Brief des Ahron edirte Aschkenasi in seinem Buche 
Ta‘am Sekenim, 1854. LHiniges aus diesen Quellen ist in Jew. Lit., 
§ 11 benutzt. Als Erginzung hierzu dienen einige Fragen der Weisen 
von Lunel in Schemtob ibn Gaon’s Commentar zum Codex des 
Maimonides (verg]. Josef del Medigo, Ta‘alumot Chochma, p. 93). 

In gewisser Weise gehéren auch hierher die Antworten des Abraham 
Maimonides auf Daniel ha-Babli’s Fragen, resp. Kritiken des Gesetz- 
codex von Maimonides, wovon der hebr. Teil, unter dem Titel Birkat 
Abraham, von B. Goldberg mit einer nicht gerade exakten und 
richtigen Hinleitung herausgegeben (Lyck 1859), wenig Absatz fand. — 
Gewissermassen gehdrt auch hierher ein Schreiben des Hillel b. Samuel 
in Rom, welches zweimal edirt ist, von E. Aschkenasi, Ta‘am Sekenim 
1854, und zwar mit der Unterschrift: sonnbbn, welcher Ausdruck der 
Bescheidenheit fiir eine Namensbezeichnung genommen wird; dann 
von Edelmann in Chemda genusa 1856, wo Hillel “aus Verona” vom 
Grossvater hergenommen ist. 

Fir die zweite Periode ist die Sammlung des Abba Mari, Minchat 
Kenaot, schon in Pressburg 1830 gedruckt; Ausziige enthalten MSS. 
Bodl. (Neub. 2182, 2221). Auf diese Sammlung griindet sich die 
Darstellung Geiger’s in Wiss. Zeitschr., Bd. V; die betreffenden Autoren 
findet man bei Zunz, Zur Geschichte, ete., in der Abhandlung iiber die 
Provenzalen. Ein laingeres Schreiben des Josef b. Todros ha-Levi, 
eines Verehrers des Maimonides, aber Gegners der Schule, welchen 
Zunz, Zur Gesch., 433, wohl mit Recht fiir einen Sohn des bertihmten 
Todros halt, ist durch mich der oben erwihnten von Halberstam 
herausgegebenen Sammlung einverleibt. — Beriihmt ist das Schutz- 
schreiben (mibyanan 3n>) fir die Philosophie und externe Wissenschaft 


1 Dieser Ahron aus Lunel ist verschieden von Ahron Kohen aus 
Majorca, Verfasser des Orchot Chajjim, der auf dem Titelblatt irrtiimlich 
aus Lunel heisst, 
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von Jedaia ha-Penini, gerichtet an Salomo b. Aderet und zuerst in den 
Gutachten desselben (Teil I, n. 418, Catal. Bodl., p. 1287), dann éfters 
gedruckt. Es fehlte in diesem Streite auch nicht an gegenseitigen 
Bannstrahlen, wovon einige in neuerer Zeit gedruckt sind. (Kerem 
Chemed III, 159, Ginse Nistarot, ed. Kobak III, 1872, 8.113.) Des 
Streites bemiichtigte sich auch die Poesie oder Reimerei, wovon einige 
Proben gedruckt sind in dem mehr erwahnten Ta‘am Sekenim, zum 
Teil iibersetzt von Geiger in einem Kalender und bald darauf in 
“Jiidische Dichtungen,” 1856, aber darunter ein grisseres Stiick von 
Secharja Kohen, welches nach MS. Vatican 249 nur eine Einleitung 
ist zu seinen kritischen Bemerkungen tiber das Buch der Gebote von 
Nachmanides, und zwar im 15. Jahrh. (Catal. Leyden, p. 143). 

Zu den Ausliufern dieses Schrifttums gehéren die kritischen Bemer- 
kungen des Moses Alaschkar (16. Jahrh.) in einem seiner Gutachten, 
aber auch ausziiglich mit Schemtob ibn Schemtob’s Emunot gedruckt, 
wo z. B. f. 4 ein Stiick aus dem Schreiben des Ahron b. Meschullam 
(s. oben), aber mit einem Einleitungsgedicht, welches in einem andern 
MS. dem Meir ha-Levi beigelegt wird ; hingegen fehlt das Endgedicht, 
das in dieser Handschrift sich findet, auch bei Jakob Gavison im 
Comm. zu Proverbia. Zu vergleichen ist auch meine Zusammenstel- 
lung von Gedichten tiber Maimonides im Sammelband der Mekize 
Nirdamim I und II, 1885 und 1886. 

Jm 16. Jahrhundert (1539) verfasste Jechiel Nissim b. Samuel Pisa 
in Mantua unter dem Titel NIX2P NN eine Widerlegung von Jedaia 
Penini’s Schutzschrift vom Standpunkt der neuen Kabbala, welche 
D. Kaufmann im Vereine Mekize Nirdamim 1898 herausgab. Jechiel, 
als Italiener, weiss sein Thema zu disponiren und angemessen zu 
stilisiren; aber weder Originalitiét noch Gewicht der Argumente 
zeichnen dieses Buch aus, welches eine Erweckung aus dem Schlafe 
der Vergangenheit kaum verdiente'’.— Die Provence war durch ihre 
eigentiimliche Stellung ein Verbindungspunkt arabisch-wissenschaft- 
licher Bildung und franzésischer Talmudgelehrsamkeit. Dort lebten 
die letzten Sammler der Haggada, dort (wie seit Ende des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts in Italien) wirkten zahlreiche Uebersetzer aus dem Arabischen 
seit Jehuda ibn Tibbon, dem “‘ Vater der Uebersetzer ” (1160), welcher 
nebst Josef ibn Kimchi die Ethik des Bechai fiir Meschullam b. Jakob 
in Lunel (gest. 1170), Lehrer des erwihnten Abraham b. David (gest. 
1198), spiter (1167-86) die Schriften des Jehuda Halevi, Gabirol (fir 
Ascher, Sohn Meschullam’s), ibn Ganach’und Saadia iibersetzte, wie 
dann sein Sohn Samuel ibn Tibbon und der Dichter Jehuda al-Charisi 


1 Ich habe mir einiges Charakteristische notirt, aber die Blatter 
verlegt, und halte es nicht der Mihe wert, die Stellen nochmals aufzu- 
suchen. 
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(-1232) den More und andere Schriften von Maimonides. Zu dieser 
grossen und beriihmten Uebersetzerfamilie gehérte u. and. Jakob 
Anatoli, Schiiler seines Schwiegervaters Samuel ibn Tibbon, wahr- 
scheinlich auch des Christen Michael Scotus (1217), so wie dieser, 
im Auftrage des Kaisers Friedrich’s II., in Neapel arbeitend (1232). 
Er hatte bei dem ausbrechenden Streite iiber die Philosophie auf 
Verlangen seiner Freunde in Narbonne und Beziers die Commentare 
des ibn Roschd iiber Aristoteles’ philosophische Schriften tibersetzt 
und selbst einen Cyklus populir-philosophischer Vortriige iiber den 
Pentateuch, betitelt Malmad, veréffentlicht, der in der Provence 
sehr beliebt und daher ebenfalls zum Gegenstand der Angriffe wurde. 

Es scheint, dass dieser Streit, welcher zu Maimonides’ Lebzeiten 
begann, seinen Héhepunkt erreichte durch dieses Werk, und ahnliche 
welche gefihrliche Lehren einem weiten Leserkreise zugiinglich 
machten, wie sie die Uebersetzung arabischer Schriften des Maimonides 
in die Provence und Frankreich eingefiihrt hatte. Die Meinungs- 
verschiedenheiten entwickelten sich von einzelnen Dogmen zu Prinzi- 
pien der Religionsphilosophie. 

Die nachfolgende Skizze des Kampfes um die Philosophie und 
Tradition kann sich nur auf die Haupterscheinungen beschrinken '. 

Das erste Samenkorn des Zwiespaltes wurde das 1. Buch (Madda) 
des grossen hebriischen Gesetzwerkes von Maimonides. Bald nachdem 
dieses Werk in der Provence bekannt wurde, verteidigte der gelehrte 
Talmudist Abraham b. David (gest. 1198), in seinen Glossen dazu, 
die naiven Anhiinger des talmudischen Glaubens gegen Maimonides’ 
strengen Spiritualismus. Abraham’s Stil ist kurz und abgebrochen, 
und seine Ansichten weichen schliesslich nicht sehr von denen ab, 
deren ausschliessliche Autoritit er verurteilt. 

Meir Abulafia (Halevi) aus Toledo, ein Mann von allgemeiner 
Bildung, aber kein Philosoph, ging einen Schritt weiter. Bald nach 
der Veréffentlichung des Buches nahm er Anstand an Maimonides’ 
Eschatologie, da er wahrnahm, welchen Einfluss die allgemeine 
Lehre von den Wundern ausiibte. Er richtete an Jonathan Kohen, 
das beriihmte Haupt der Gelehrten zu Lunel, einen Brief, in welchem 
er diesen, wie es scheint, flehentlich bat, den orthodoxen Glauben 
mit der Autoritait seiner Gelehrsamkeit zu schiitzen. Aber er erhielt 
eine sarkastische Antwort von Ahron b. Meschullam aus Lunel, welcher 
ihm vorhielt, dass er das System des Maimonides nicht gehdrig verstehe, 
und dass lange Zeit vorher Rabbiner von héchster Autoritiit, wie Saadia 
und Hai, eine wortliche Auffassung der haggadischen Sentenzen nicht 
als notwendig betrachtet hitten. — Meir antwortete kurz und richtete 
ein Rundschreiben an alle Gelehrten der Provence, vielleicht auch 


1 Vergl. dazu Jew. Lit., p. 87. 
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des nérdlichen Frankreichs, in welchem er sie aufforderte, zwischen 
den Gegnern zu entscheiden. Er scheint mehr Sympathie bei den 
franzésischen Rabbinen gefunden zu haben; der gelehrte Simson 
ben Abraham aus Sens bekimpfte die Theorie Ahron’s mit rein 
talmudischen Argumenten, blieb auch immer ein Gegner Maimonides’ 
(siehe unten). 

Am Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts begann man, die Theorie des 
Maimonides besser zu verstehen durch die Uebersetzung des More 
und der oben erwihnten populiren Werke. Daraus entstand ein 
ernster Conflict; beide Parteien bekiimpften einander auf Leben 
und Tod ungefihr 30 Jahre hindurch. Dieses Mal war das Haupt 
der angreifenden Partei Salomon b. Abraham aus Montpellier, aber 
ein Jiinger der nord-franadsischen Schule, welcher sich einen grossen 
Ruf als Talmudist erworben hatte. Es kann als sicher angenommen 
werden, dass er zuerst die Aufmerksamkeit der franzésischen Rabbinen 
auf die anstéssigen Werke Maimonides’ lenkte, und dass er von 
seinen Schiilern David b. Saul und dem beriihmten Jona ben Abraham 
Gerundi unterstiitzt wurde. Letzterer wurde nach Frankreich ge- 
schickt, um Anhinger fir seinen Lehrer zu werben, welcher in seiner 
eigenen Nachbarschaft, besonders zu Beziers, auf grossen Widerstand 
gestossen war. Salomon und Saul sollen an Nachmanides einen 
Brief gerichtet haben (obwohl der Anfang an Rabbi Samuel b. Isaac 
als einen alten Freund Salomon’s gerichtet zu sein scheint), in welchem 
sie die héchste Achtung vor Maimonides selbst und seinen talmu- 
dischen Ansichten und Entscheidungen darlegten, aber ihre Gegner, 
insbesondere einen alten Mann, “der Birtige” genannt (jpIn ya, 
vielleicht David Kimchi? s. unten), welcher im Auftrage der an- 
deren Partei umherreiste, beschuldigten, den Brief Salomon’s an 
die franzésischen Rabbinen gefiilscht zu haben, welche aus eigenem 
Antriebe gegen das Buch More aufgetreten seien, u.s.w. Die Antwort 
auf diesen Brief lautet giinstig fiir Salomon, ist jedoch in friedlichem 
Sinne geschrieben. Es kann ferner nicht geleugnet werden, dass die 
Eifrigsten unter der orthodoxen Partei das Studium der incriminirten 
Werke in den Bann thaten, und dass ihre Gegner in der Provence, 
sogar in Montpellier und in Spanien, mit einem Gegenanathema 
antworteten. Eine Copie davon existirt noch, datirt 1232, Saragossa, 
wo Bechai ben Moses (vielleicht auch Bachiel genannt) der Fihrer 
war. Der letztere bemiihte sich, fiir ihre Ansichten in Frankreich 
und Spanien Propoganda zu machen. Ihr Sprecher und Abgesandter 
war der beriihmte Grammatiker und Commentator der Bibel, David 
Kimchi, damals schon in vorgeriicktem Alter, welcher auf seiner 
Reise in eine Controverse eintrat mit dem geachteten Arzt Jehuda 
al-Fachchar von Toledo, einem Mann von Geist und Unabhingigkeit, 
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welcher, trotz seiner Achtung vor Maimonides, die Ansicht Salomon’s 
und dessen Schiiler verteidigte. Der jiingere Samuel b. Abraham 
Saforta (oder Sporta?) richtete an die franzésischen Rabbiner ein 
achtungs- aber eifervolles Schreiben, indem er durch gelehrte Argumente 
und Citate bewies, dass die haggadischen Stellen des Talmuds nicht in 
wortlichem Sinne verpflichten, verteidigte die Ansichten des Maimoni- 
des, und verlangte von denen, welche sie verurteilten, Griinde dafiir. 

Die Stellung des Nachmanides (Moses ben Nachman aus Girona) in 
diesem Kampfe ist noch nicht geniigend klargestellt (s. Hebr. Bibl. III, 
1860, 8S. 74); die Stellen, die irgendwelches Licht darauf werfen, 
scheinen von den Herausgebern einigermassen geiindert worden zu 
sein. Sein System der Mystik contrastirte stark mit der niichternen 
Philosophie; daher hat er, wie mancher Andere, wohl nur die hohe 
persinliche Autoritéit, nicht das System des grossen Talmudlehrers 
verteidigt, dessen Andenken durch das Verbot seiner Werke nicht 
beschimpft werden sollte. Es scheint, dass Nachmanides nicht minder 
den Bann gegen Salomon b. Abraham missbilligte, dessen Sache er in 
einem Briefe an Meir Abulafia vertrat. Dieser Brief ist lingst veréf- 
fentlicht worden’. Meir Abulafia selbst, schon in vorgeriicktem Alter 
und im Kreise von Personen verschiedener Gesinnung lebend, lehnte 
es nunmehr ab, sich in den Vordergrund des Streites zu stellen. 
Abraham ibn Chisdai deutet in einem Briefe an Jehuda Alfachchar 
an, dass Meir zwischen Leute unter seiner Wiirde sich gestellt und 
herabgewiirdigt habe. 

Die Ehrfurcht vor Maimonides scheint den Wendepunkt herbeige- 
fiihrt zu haben, und bevor mehrere der Briefe erlassen waren, that die 
von den Gemissigten verlassene orthodoxe und fanatische Partei 
einen weiteren unbedachten und verhingnisvollen Schritt, der spiiter, 
bis zu unserer Zeit, wiederholt wurde. Sie unterwarfen den jiidischen 
Glauben dem Urteile von Christen; sie beschuldigten die Schiiler 
Maimonides’ der Ketzerei und brachten die angeklagten Biicher auf 
den Scheiterhaufen. Sie selbst jedoch zogen daraus keinen Vorteil. 
Einige von ihnen, vielleicht auch Salomon selbst, welcher in seinem 
Fanatismus die gesamten Biicher des Maimonides als antichristlich 
denuncirt hatte, wurden der Verleumdung tiberwiesen, nach den 
barbarischen Gesetzen jener Zeit wahrscheinlich durch Ausschneiden 
der Zunge bestraft, und biissten schliesslich ihr Leben ein (vor 1235). 
Sie riefen aber den Zelotismus der christlichen Geistlichkeit hervor, 
welche diese Angelegenheit zum Vorwand nahm zu einem Vernich- 
tungskriege gegen jiidische Literatur und Juden iiberhaupt. Nach 
einem in neuerer Zeit veréffentlichten Briefe des Arztes Hillel ben 


1 Andere Briefe sind edirt in n»1n22 nz137, Bamberg, 1875, S. 54-72, 
vergl. S. r10. 
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Samuel (s. unten), wurde, nur 40 Tage nach dem Autodafé von 
Maimonides’ Schriften, der Talmud nebst anderen Biichern in einer 
Anzahl von ungefihr 12,000 Binden in Paris dffentlich verbrannt. 
So wurde die Asche beider vermischt und bei dieser Gelegenheit das 
Blut von mehr als 3000 Juden in Frankreich vergossen. Nach Zunz 
jedoch fand dieses Ereignis am 17. Juni 1244 statt, nach der Bulle 
“Tmpia” von Innocenz IV, datirt vom 9. Marz 1244, teils auf 
Veranlassung des Bekehrten Dunin (Jona), oder Nikolaus. Hillel, der 
spiter die Vortrige Jona’s zu Barcelona drei Jahre hindurch hérte, 
erziihlt, dass dieser der Hauptfihrer und die Veranlassung zu der 
Katastrophe war, dass er aber éffentlich seine Reue ausgesprochen und 
eine Wallfahrt zum Grabe Maimonides’ gelobt, die Ausfihrung dieses 
Geliibdes verschoben habe; als er sich endlich dazu anschickte, wurde 
er in Toledo zuriickgehalten, wo man ihn bei seiner Durchreise bat, 
das Lehramt zu tibernehmen. Er starb auch dort, aber die Pietit 
Hillel's gegen einen so frommen und gelehrten Mann verbot ihm eine 
Beschreibung des plétzlichen Todes, welcher der Stinde zugeschrieben 
wurde, da Andere, die ihr Geltibde besser gehalten, davon verschont 
blieben. Durch diese Mitteilung ist die Identitit des Fihrers Jona 
(welcher einen Vetter Jona b. Josef hatte) mit dem beriihmten 
Moralisten Jona Gerundi (gest. 1263), welche zuerst von Rapoport 
vermutet wurde, iiber allen Zweifel gesichert. 

Eine derartige Controverse konnte nur zu persénlichen Angriffen 
und Verliumdungen verschiedener Art fiihren. Salomon, Sohn des 
Nachmanides, hatte die Tochter Jona’s geheiratet, und nach Abraham 
Sacut waren die Viter Séhne zweier Schwestern; in jedem Falle 
scheinen sie verwandt gewesen zu sein. Als nun einige Gelehrte zu 
Beziers versuchten, an die Abkunft Jona’s und seiner Familie zu 
Gerona und Barcelona einen Makel zu heften, indem sie zu verstehen 
gaben, dass eine vor 130 Jahren stattgefundene Ehe illegal gewesen 
sei, wurde Nachmanides herausgefordert, energische Massregeln gegen 
die Verleumder zu ergreifen. Er richtete ein Rundschreiben an alle 
Synagogen der Provence, worin er einen Bann gegen dieselben 
verlangte; vielleicht war diese unangenehme Angelegenheit nicht 
ohne Einfluss auf seine Auswanderung nach Palistina. Nichtsdesto- 
weniger tauchten dieselben Verleumdungen im Jahre 1373 wieder 
auf und riefen eine scharfe Controverse hervor, welche zum Teil noch 
in Handschriften existirt, obwohl Salomon Aderet und sein Sohn 
Astruc dem Angriff nicht geniigende Wichtigkeit beilegten, um eine 
Verbindung mit der verleumdeten Familie zu scheuen. 

Auch im Osten hatte schon friiher (1190) Samuel ha-Levi, Schulhaupt 
zu Bagdad, gegen Maimonides’ Auferstehungslehre gestritten, eine 
Widerlegung des letzteren hervorgerufen, und war vielleicht gegen 
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die Anhinger des Maimonides (und des Gegen-Exilfiirsten ?) durch 
einen Bann des Exilfiirsten David b. Hodaja zu Neu-Ninive in Schutz 
genommen worden. Des erstgenannten Schiller, Daniel, der Babylonier, 
tadelte bald nach Maimonides’ Tode dessen grosses Talmudwerk 
und das ‘‘ Buch der Gebote,” teils in hebriischer, teils in arabischer 
Sprache, in Form von Fragen an Abraham, Maimonides’ Sohn und 
Nachfolger zu Kairo. Dieser antwortete, mit einer Anspielung auf 
die kleinen Fiichse und den toten Liwen, indem er die neue und 
willkiirliche Methode gewisser Leute kritisirte, aber einige Irrtiimer 
zugab, die sein Vater selbst in seinem eigenen Exemplar berichtigt 
habe. Dieser Daniel und der nach St. Jean d’Acre tibersiedelte Simson 
aus Sens fiihrten den Streit hauptsichlich tiber Daimonologie und 
dergleichen fort. Dariiber verlangte Maimonides’ Schiller Josef ibn 
Aknin einen Bann von Abraham. Dieser jedoch, als Partei, be- 
gniigte sich mit einer Streitschrift gegen alle bisherigen Angriffe 
(1235), wihrend der Exilfiirst David dieses Begehren erfiillte ; spiiter, 
als einige Deutsche und Franzosen, unter ihnen wahrscheinlich der 
von Hillel erwihnte Salomon Petit, versuchten, mit ihrer Sache 
nach dem Osten zu dringen (1268-90), machte ein neuer Bann des 
Schulhauptes zu Damask, Isai ben Chiskia (1280), dem sich Andere in 
Acre u.s.w. anschlossen, den Umtrieben hier ein Ende’. 

In der Provence und Italien fand die arabische Wissenschaft 
inzwischen immer mehr Anhinger, indem die (zum Teil im christlichen 
Spanien lebenden) Uebersetzer das Studium erleichterten. Andererseits 
drang die franzésische Richtung nach dem von Arabern befreiten 
Norden Spaniens und Castiliens, und schon hatten sich die Anfinge 
einer noch orthodoxen Mystik herausgebildet. Da brach wieder (um 
1300) der Kampf aus, in welchem ein neues Element bemerkenswert 
ist, die Anwendung astrologischer Mittel, welche, wie jeden solchen 
aberglaubischen Gebrauch, Maimonides und seine Schule mit einem 
fiir jene Zeit merkwiirdigen Rigorismus bekimpft hatte. Aber das 
Beispiel Abraham ibn Esra’s und andere Einfliisse machten sogar 
seine Schule in dieser Hinsicht inkonsequent. Dieser Zeit gehért 
wohl auch die Verteidigung der von Maimonides zum Teil acceptirten 
Vorsehungslehre des Aristoteles von einem “Kalonymos” an. Im 
Ganzen galt es nicht mehr der Persénlichkeit des Maimonides, sondern 
seiner Schule, namentlich der philosophischen Schriftauslegung, welche 


1 Abschriften dieses Bannes wurden bis nach Europa verbreitet und 
riefen unter anderem eine Apologie “des Fiihrers” hervor, deren Ver- 
fasser vielleicht Schemtob Palquera ist. Dieser erklart in seinem Buche 
Reschit Chochma, S, 21, dass nur Ignoranten annehmen, das Studium der 
Wissenschaften sei verboten, weil sie selbst darin unwissend sind, im 
Gegenteil, jenes Studium sei dem Glauben férderlich. 
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in Schriften wie Anatoli's Malmad niedergelegt, in Vortragen und 
Predigten als Deutung von Schrift und Haggada sich geltend machte. 
Unter den am heftigsten angegriffenen Schriftstellern sind: Levi ben 
Abraham, ein armer wandernder Lehrer der Philosophie und 
Astrologie, der beriihmte Astronom Jakob ben Machir, genannt 
Prophiat (Prophatius), Tibbon aus Montpellier (gest. um 1306), 
dessen allegorische und astrologische Bibelauslegungen ohne Nennung 
seines Namens citirt sind. In diesem neuen Stadium wurde schon 
mit mehr Bewusstsein um das Verhiltnis der Philosophie zur 
Offenbarung gestritten. Als Parteifiihrer gegen die Philosophie (auch 
als Gegner der Astrologie) tritt diesmal in den Vordergrund Abba 
Mari ben Mose, genannt Astruc de Lunel, in Montpellier, Autor einer 
Sammlung der Streitschriften (Minchat Kenaot), der schon nur drei 
Glaubensartikel (Einheit und Unkérperlichkeit, Schépfung aus Nichts, 
Vorsehung) als wesentlich bezeichnet. Unter seinen bereits erwihnten 
Hauptgegnern befand sich auch Jedaia Penini, Verfasser einer interes- 
santen an Salomon Aderet gerichteten Verteidigungsschrift. Ausser- 
dem nahmen noch viele Provenzalen eine verschiedene Stellung zu 
den Bestrebungen Astruc’s ein. Dieser verlangte nimlich von dem 
allgemein gefeierten Rabbiner zu Barcelona, Salomon ibn Aderet 
(Adrat ?), Schiiler des Jona Gerundi und des Nachmanides, einen Bann 
gegen das friihzeitige Studium der Philosophie. Ibn Aderet striubte 
sich lange, in der Erwartung, dass die Gleichgesinnten in der 
Provence vorangehen wiirden, entschloss sich aber endlich — zu 
derselben Zeit, als das Concil zu Vienne die Schriften ibn Roschd’s 
verbot (1305) — den Bann iiber das Studieren der philosophischen 
Schriften (mit Ausschluss der Medizin) vor dem Alter von 25 Jahren 
fiir die nichsten 50 Jahre auszusprechen, dem sich unter Andern auch 
Ascher ben Jechiel, nun Oberhaupt zu Toledo, anschloss. Aber auch 
die Gegenpartei brachte einen Bann zuwege, welcher eine Unzahl 
von Abhandlungen und Episteln, fiir und wider, im Gefolge hatte, 
darunter eine von Menachem Meiri, beantwortet von Don Duran, 
einem jiingeren Bruder Abba Mari’s, in einer langen bisher unver- 
éffentlichten Abhandlung. Wiahrend nun in Montpellier Bann und 
Gegenbann um die Bewilligung der Regierung kimpften, vertrieb 
diese (1306) alle Juden aus Frankreich; die bald darauf folgende 
navarresische Hirtenverfolgung (1320) verwiistete auch Nordspanien. 
Somit schwand Nordfrankreichs Bedeutung in der jiidischen Literatur 
fiir immer, die der Provence ging allm§hlich auf Italien tiber. Poli- 
tische Ereignisse, die neugebildete Kabbala, das Sinken jiidischer 
Kultur im christlichen Spanien, die allmihlich wachsende Teilnahme 
an christlicher Literatur, durch gegenseitige Polemik geférdert, 
gaben den Denkern verschiedenartige, besondere Richtungen. Doch 
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nicht bloss erhielten sich die Spuren jener beiden Charaktere: Sefaradi 
(spanisch-portugiesisch, arabisch, wissenschaftlich) und Aschkenasi 
(deutsch-franzésisch [zarfati], romanisch u.s.w.), sondern der Streit 
um: die Philosophie kniipft noch in den Ausliufern dieser Periode, 
z. B. bei dem Kabbalisten Schemtob ibn Schemtob (gest. 1430) 
und seinem Bekimpfer Mose Alaschkar (1495), ja selbst bis auf 
die Gegenwart herunter, an Maimonides und seine Gegner; ein 
eigentiimliches Beispiel dafiir ist Jechiel N. b. Samuel (oben S. 362). 

Dieser Streit und Kampf hat ausser der allgemeinen Bedeutung 
fiir die principielle Auffassung des Judentums noch eine literarische 
und wissenschaftliche tiberhaupt. Es handelt sich um die Geltung 
der Haggada, also aller eigentlichen religidsen und wissenschaftlichen 
Anschauungen gegeniiber der Halacha; und zwar scheint auch damals 
in extremen Kreisen die religidse Praxis etwas gelockert; doch fehlt 
es an beweisenden Tatsachen: umgekehrt sehen wir, dass selbst 
ein Mann, wie Joseph Caspi, der in der Theorie soweit geht, die 
biblische Urgeschichte bis Abel mit einem Witze (San San) abzu- 
machen, eine Anekdote erzihlt, wie er mit einer rituellen Frage 
bei dem Rabbiner des Ortes aufgehalten worden (diese Anekdote ist 
in ein Werk Jehuda Modena’s hineingeraten); er erzihlt nicht in 
frivoler Tendenz, da er selbst tiber Mangel an Frémmigkeit klagt. 

Es stellte sich das Bediirfnis heraus, dem freien Inhalt der Haggada 
eine systematische Unterlage zu geben durch die “ profane” Wissen- 
schaft; die Theologie wird systematisch, die Exegese teilt sich in 
verschiedenen Tendenzen. 


(An Appendix will contain the principal sources and a few additions 
and corrections.) 


M, STEINSCHNEIDER. 
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DIE JUDISCHEN APOSTEL. 


IN seinem jiingsten grossen Werke kommt Professor Harnack' auch 
auf eine der wichtigsten Institutionen der christlichen Kirche, auf 
das Apostolat, zu sprechen, und kommt zu dem Resultate, dass auch 
das Judentum Apostel hatte, und das Judentum wire auch hierin 
dem Christentume vorangegangen. Bei der grossen Bedeutung, die 
den Werken Harnack’s mit Recht zugemessen wird, verdient das 
Resultat, zu dem Harnack gelangt ist, auch vom Standpunkte des 
Judentums genau erwogen zu werden, zumal es sich um das Apostolat 
handelt, eine Institution, von welcher die Alteste Daseinsform der 
Kirche bedingt wird, und welche noch heute, wie z. B. in Ungarn, 
eine eminent politische Bedeutung hat, da der apostolische Charakter 
des Landesherrn ihm betrichtliche Rechte sichert, die sonst fiir die 
Kirche vorbehalten sind. 

Haben nun die Juden Apostel gehabt? Diese Frage miissen wir 
mit Harnack entschieden bejahen. Die Sache an sich stand iibrigens 
auch friiher schon fest, denn Graetz hat ihr in gewohnter scharf- 
sinniger Weise eine Untersuchung gewidmet*, in welcher die haupt- 
sichlichsten Beweise, nimlich die Nachrichten der Kirchenviter 
Eusebius und Epiphanius; aber auch ein Passus des Codex Theo- 
dosianus, wie nicht minder einige talmudische Stellen, bereits zur 
Verhandlung gelangen. Ich selbst habe ferner eine wichtige Stelle 
des Hieronymus beigebracht*, und ist daselbst auch der hebriische 
Name Slias*angegeben. Wie es schon die Art der christlichen Gelehr- 
ten ist, kiimmern sie sich nicht um das, was von Juden gesagt und 


Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 
Leipzig, 1902, pp. 237-240. 

7 Geschichte der Juden, Band IV, 3. Auflage, Note 21. 

* In Ep. ad Galatas, 1. 1: Usque hodie a Patriarchis Iudaeorum apostolos 
mitti. Siehe J. Q. R., VI, 230. 

* Slias stammt von aram. nmo (griechisch und lateinisch slia, dann 
mit Endung slias), wie Messias von xmwn; siehe iiber Meooias Dalman, 
Gramm. des jiidisch-pal. Aramdisch, p. 124, N. 3, und Die Worte Jesu, p. 239, 
ferner Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, II.* 526, 
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geschrieben wird, folglich beruft sich Harnack nicht auf Graetz, 
Seiner Darstellung entnehme ich ferner, dass die Frage der jiidischen 
Apostel seitens christlicher Theologen noch gar nicht erdrtert wurde, 
und so erscheint eine Discussion nicht tiberfliissig. 

Die Angabe Harnack’s, das Wort dndorodos, wenn auch nicht ganz in 
h technischem Sinne, komme in LXX vor (1 Reg. xiv. 6), ist irrefiihrend, 
denn dort kommt nur das Verb éraroaréAXev vor, entsprechend dem 
Hebriischen Mv: “ich bin zu dir gesandt worden”; dass also der 
Prophet Achia “so genannt” werde, ist nicht richtig. Mit ebensoviel 
Recht kénnte z. B. Jerem. vii. 25 angefiihrt werden, wo nde nown 
mit dréoret\a tibersetzt wird. Der Beweis also, dass weil arooréAXew 
von ihnen gesagt wird, die Propheten im Alten Testament amécroko 
heissen (Justin, Dialog., § 75), steht auf schwachen Fiissen. 

Die altesten Belege fir die Bezeichnung “‘ Apostel ” liefert also das 
Neue Testament. Paulus spricht von Aposteln 2 Cor. viii. 23 und 
Philipp. ii. 25, und Harnack sagt mit Recht, dass er nicht so ge- 
sprochen hitte, wenn das Judentum keine Apostel gekanni hiitte. 
Schén bemerkt Harnack}, dass Paulus ein “ Apostel” war, bevor er 
noch Apostel wurde, denn noch als Saulus, als er die Christen verfolgte 
(Act. viii.2), hatte er Briefe von dem Hohepriester und dem Presbyterium 
in Jerusalem an die Briider, d. i. an die Juden, in Damascus (ib. 
, xxii. 5), oder, wie es an einer anderen Stelle heisst: er hatte eine 











































Vollmacht von den obersten Priestern in Jerusalem (ib. xxvi. 10), 
Die oberste Behdrde in Jerusalem stattet also ihren Abgesandten 
mit Briefen und Vollmachten aus und sendet ihn an die auswirtigen 
Juden — das ist in Ktirze die Definition des Apostolats. Paulus war 
ausgesandt worden, die abtriinnigen Juden, das ist die Christen, 
aufzuspiiren, gefangen zu nehmen und nach Jerusalem zu senden; 
er hatte also ein religidses Amt. 

In gleicher Richtung bewegt sich die Aufgabe der jiidischen 
Apostel auch nach den anderen christlichen Berichten, die wir tiber 
sie besitzen. Justin sagt, die Juden senden von Jerusalem aus in die 
ganze Welt auserlesene Minner (dvdpas éxXexrovs), um die gottlose 
Haeresis der Christen zu verliumden (Dialog., § 17, cf. 117); diese 
Sendlinge waren durch Auflegung der Hand zu ihrem Berufe geweiht 
worden (dv3pas xetporovngarres éxdexrovs, ib. § 108), und das Auflegen 
der Hand weist gerade auf das Amt des Apostels, cf. Act. xiii. 3, 
Justin meint schwerlich, dass die Sendlinge eben bei ihrer Aussendung 
| die Weihe der Handauflegung erhielten, sondern er bezeichnet damit 

den Charakter der abgesandten Miinner, indem er sagt, es seien 
geweihte Manner gewesen. Nun ist aber die Ceremonie der Hand- 
auflegung (73°DD) aus den talmudischen Berichten zur Geniige be- 





1 Loc, cit., p. 4%. 
Bb2 
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kannt', und wir wissen, dass nur die im Judentum hiéchst stehenden 
Miinner eine solche Weihe erhielten. Schon daraus erhellt die 
religidse Wirksamkeit jener Minner; die Gesetzeslehrer hédchsten 
Ranges wurden dieser Ehre teilhaftig. Ein Ausdruck an der letzt 
angefiihrten Stelle Justin’s belehrt uns noch weiter dariiber: jene 
Miinner predigten (xnpvooovras), nach der eminent technischen 
Bedeutung, die dieses Wort im kirchlichen Griechisch hat. 

Die nichste Bezeugung ist die des Eusebius? (in Jes. xviii.1 f). Er 
schreibt : ‘‘ Wir fanden in den alten Schriften, dass die in Jerusalem 
wohnenden Priester und Aeltesten des jiidischen Volkes, nachdem sie 
Schriften aufsetzten, dieselben zu allen Vélkern sandten, um bei den 
Juden iiberall die Lehre Christi zu verdichtigen, als eine neue und 
Gott entfremdete Haeresis, indem sie durch Briefe kundgaben, dass 
sie dieselbe nicht annehmen michten.... Ihre Apostel aber, die 
papiernen Briefe tragend*,...durchliefen die ganze Erde, indem 
sie das Wort beziiglich unseres Erlésers verdichtigten. Noch jetzt 
ist es niimlich Sitte der Juden, Apostel zu ernennen, die encyclische 
Schreiben ihrer Fihrer austragen (dmoordAous 8€ eiaére kai viv ebos 
€ativ 'lovdaiows dvopd ew Trois éykvk\ta ypdppata Tapa TOY apxdyt@v abray 
érixopeCopevovs). Auch danach ist das Amt der jiidischen Apostel das 
der religidsen Belehrung, und zwar als Abgesandte der obersten 
Behérde zu Jerusalem, deren Briefe wohl nur die hauptsichlichsten 
Punkte der Belehrung enthielten, wihrend die Apostel wohl noch 
die Aufgabe hatten, die Lehren des jerusalemischen Collegiums in 
Predigten zu verkiinden. 

Paulus, Justin und Eusebius zeigen uns die Apostel in ihrer Fehde 
mit dem Christentum; natiirlich schliesst das nicht aus, dass andere 
Apostel und bei anderer Gelegenheit zu anderen Zwecken des 
religiésen Lebens ausgesandt wurden. Ich glaube als Apostel be- 
zeichnen zu miissen die gelehrten und vornehmen Manner Joazar 
und Juda, die von der Behérde zu Jerusalem dem Josephus nach 
Galilaea mitgegeben wurden (Josephus, Vita, § 7); Josephus nennt sie 


1 Bacher nimmt gerade einen Gegensatz zwischen Judentum und Chri- 
stentum an, indem er meint, die Juden hatten im Gegensatz zu den 
Christen die Handauflegung aufgegeben und nur mit Nennung des 
Namens ordiniert (s. Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wissensch. des Judenthums, 
XLV, 124). Bacher, der tibrigens den Gedanken nur als Hypothese 
aufstellt, hat den angeblichen Gegensatz nicht erwiesen, und ist meines 
Erachtens gerade umgekehrt eine Conformitaét zwischen Judentum und 
Christentum in diesem Punkte zu erblicken. 

2 Die Stellen aus Justin und Eusebius habe ich angefiihrt in meinem 
Werke, Das Leben Jesu nach jiid. Quellen, Berlin, 1902, S. 2 und 238. 

8 Of re dwécToAn abtav émoatodds BiBAivas Kopi(duevor. Der Ausdruck 
griindet sich auf LXX. Jes. xviii. 1, 2. 
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immer “ Mitgesandte ” (cvpmpecBes, ib. §§ 12, 13, 14), ein Ausdruck, 
der dem Sinne nach sich mit “ Apostel” deckt; von dem gleichfalls 
technischen Ausdruck “ Presbyter” kommt im N. Testament auch 
cupmpeoBirepos vor. Vielleicht ist damit ein anderer Fall zu ver- 
gleichen, wo aus Jerusalem vier angesehene Minner nach Galilaea 
entsendet werden (Vita, § 39). Diese Manner verfolgten den Zweck, 
das Judentum vor dem Feind zu schiitzen ; sie hatten also ein iiberaus 
wichtiges Interesse zu wahren. 

Nach dem Ausgefiihrten muss es uns iiberraschen, dass einige 
Quellen als Amt der jiidischen Apostel die Einsammlung von Geldern 
bezeichnen. Das héren wir von Epiphanius, einem Manne, der friiher 
selber Jude war, und der gleich Eusebius und Hieronymus lingere 
Zeit in Palaestina lebte und darum gut unterrichtet war. Er 
schreibt von einem gewissen Joseph, der friher Synedrial-Mitglied 
und dann Christ geworden ist. ‘Dieser zihlte unter ihnen zu den 
Minnern vom Range. Diese sind nimlich neben dem Patriarchen 
die sogenannten Apostel’, die bei dem Patriarchen und hiiufig zu- 
sammen mit ihm sitzen, und bei Nacht und bei Tag fortwaihrend 
verhandeln, um mit einander zu beraten und ihm gemiiss dem 
Gesetze zu: referieren?” (Adv. Haer., XXX, 4). “Dieser [Joseph] 
wurde mit Briefen ins Land der Kiliker gesandt. Als er dort ankam, 
erhob er von jeder Stadt Kilikiens die Zehntel und Erstlinge von den 
in der Provinz wohnenden Juden. . . Ja, als eifriger und reinigender 
Apostel— so wird nimlich bei ihnen, wie ich sagte, jene Wiirde 
genannt — wirkte er zur Herstellung der Gesetzlichkeit, was zu voll- 
bringen ihm aufgetragen war, indem er viele schlecht eingesetzten 
Archisynagogen und Priester und Presbyter und Azaniten®... rei- 
nigte und ihrer Wiirde enthob”... (ib. § 11).— Die Einhebung von 
Zehnten und Erstlingen in so spiter Zeit, im 4. Jahrhundert, kann 
auffallen, und schwerlich hat sich hier Epiphanius des richtigen 
Ausdruckes bedient ; es werden wohl nur milde Gaben im Allgemeinen 
gewesen sein. Es kann jedoch dem in biblischer Atmosphire lebenden 
Epiphanius eine alte Reminiscenz vorgeschwebt haben; mdglicher- 
weise wusste er es noch, dass in alter Zeit, beim Bestande des Tempels, 
die jerusalemischen Abgesandten tatsiichlich Zehnten, Erstlinge und 
sonstige Heiligtiimer einzuheben pflegten. Von hier aus fillt dann 


1 Eliot 82 oboe wera Tov maTpidpxny drdcTor Kadovpevor. 

2 Vielleicht ist damit zusammenzuhalten, was Origenes berichtet (Epist. 
ad Africanum, § 14), dass die Ethnarchen (d. i. Patriarchen) der Juden im 
Geheimen Todesurteile fallen. 

3 on. Epiphanius selbst gibt die Erkliarung: rav map’ abrois di:axdvov 
épunvevopévow 4 innperav. Danach waren es eher Gemeindediener, o-wnr, 
als Vorbeter (22 T7w). 
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ein Licht auf die Angabe des Josephus, dass seine Mitgesandten eine 
grosse Menge Geldes aus den ihnen gegebenen Zehnten bei sich 
hatten (Vita, § 12); allerdings meint Josephus, dass sie diese Zehnten 
in ihrer Eigenschaft als Priester’ einzuziehen berechtigt waren, was 
er, Josephus, trotzdem er ebenfalls Priester war, nicht tat. Es fragt 
sich jedoch, ob der parteiische und sogar gehiissige Bericht des 
Josephus die Tatsachen nicht entstellt habe? Jene Manner, die 
das héchste Vertrauen der jerusalemischen Behirde genossen und 
in schweren Kriegszeiten, auf gefiihrlichem Boden, in Galilaea, ihres 
Amtes walteten, dachten schwerlich an die eigene Bereicherung, 
sondern sammelten die Abgaben wohl zu Gemeindezwecken, was 
auch daraus hervorzugehen scheint, dass sie die Abgaben nicht in 
natura, sondern zu Geld gemacht aufbewahrten. Die Einsammlung 
von Zehnten konnte tibrigens nur auf palaestinischem Boden statt- 
haben, denn im Auslande galt die Zehentpflicht nicht. Damit wird 
aber die buchstibliche Auffassung von é¢mdéxara und dnapyxai des 
Epiphanius hinfillig?, und so kann Epiphanius nur den ent- 
sprechenden Geldwert gemeint haben. Immerhin ist die Einhebung 
von Geldern nach Epiphanius noch immer nicht das Hauptgeschift 
der Abgesandten, sondern liegt ihre Titigkeit mehr auf religidsem 
Gebiete. 

Eine Verordnung des Kaisers Honorius vom Jahre 399, gerichtet an 
den Propraetor Messala, spricht gleichfalls von den Aposteln (Codex 
Theodosianus, XV{, 8. 14)*. Danach werden Archisynagogen und 
Presbyter von den Juden selbst Apostel genannt, und diese werden 
von dem Patriarchen zu bestimmter Zeit‘ zur Einhebung von Gold 
und Silber ausgesandt, und die von den einzelnen Gemeinden er- 


1 Sie wurden aber gar nicht in priesterlicher Eigenschaft dorthin 
gesandt, ebensowenig wie Josephus, der doch auch Priester war, aber 
im Kriege diese Seite nie hervorkehrte. 

2? Im Auslande waren nur Babylon, Ammon, Moab und Aegypten dem 
Zehentgesetz unterworfen, s. Winer, Bibl. Realwérterb., 3. Aufl., s. v. 

5 Superstitionis indignae est, ut Archisynagogi, sive Presbyteri Iudaeo- 
rum, vel quos ipsi Apostolos vocant, qui ad exigendum aurum atque 
argentum a Patriarcha certo tempore diriguntur, a singulis Synagogis 
exactam summam atque susceptam ad eundem reportent. Qua de re 
... fideliter ad nostrum dirigatur aerarium. .. Noverint igitur populi 
Iudaeorum removisse nos deportationis huiusmodi functionem. Quod 
si qui ab illo depopulatore Iudaeorum ad ‘hoe officium exactionis fuerint 
directi, iudicibus offerantur, ita ut tamquam in legum nostrarum violatores 
sententia proferatur. 

* Das wird im Monat Adar gewesen sein, in welchem ehemals der 
Schekel eingehoben wurde; da konnten die Boten zugleich die Fest- 
setzung des Kalenders verkiinden ; cf. Mischna Schekalim, I, 1. 
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hobene Summe tragen sie zu ihm, dem Patriarchen, zuriick. Der 
Kaiser befichlt nun’, dies Geld dem Aerar einzuliefern, und sollten 
noch ferner zu diesem Amte Leute ausgesandt werden, so sollen sie 
den Richtern iiberliefert werden. — Das ist eine deutliche Sprache, 
deutlicher als die des Epiphanius, denn es ist von Einhebung von 
Geldern die Rede, was damals allein méglich war. Es ist das wohl 
dieselbe Abgabe, die der Kaiser Julian in einem Briefe dmocroAy 
nennt?, Graetz stellt damit auch das aurum coronarium zusammen, 
welches in einem Gesetze des Theodosius II. anno 429 erwihnt wird, 
und welches nach dem Wortlaut dieses Gesetzes unter dem Titel 
pensio® ehemals von den Primaten der Juden eingehoben wurde‘, 
Dass hier tiberall von Einhebung von Geldern gesprochen wird, ist 
vom Standpunkte des rémischen Staates nicht zu verwundern; um 
das religidése Gebahren der jiidischen Apostel sich zu kiimmern, 
hatte dieser Staat keine Veranlassung. Es folgt also daraus durchaus 
nicht, dass die Apostel nur Geldsammler waren. 

Gleichwohl erscheinen die Abgesandten auch im Talmud vorzugsweise 
als Geldsammler. In einer oft wiederholten Erzihlung’, die allem 
Anscheine nach historisch ist, kommt das wie folgt zum Ausdruck: 
“Es traf sich mit Rabbi Eliezer, R. Josua und R. Akiba, dass sie in 
die Gegend von Antiochia® gingen, zum Zwecke von Einhebung 


1 Das wurde im Jahre 417 widerrufen. 

2 Julian, ep. 25, ed. Hertlein, p. 513 : Aeyouévn nap’ bpiv droaroAy. 

3 Pensio ist eine Dienstleistung ; der colonus oder Sklave z. B. hatte opus 
et pensionem zu leisten, s. Marquardt, Privatleben der Rimer, 2. Aufl., p. 138; 
siehe ferner, was ich in meinen Lehnwértern, II, 465, s.v. tn2p dariiber 
schrieb. 

* Iudaeorum Primates, qui in utriusque Palaestinae synedriis nomi- 
nantur vel in aliis provinciis degunt, quacunque post excessum Patriar- 
charum pensionis nomine suscepere, cogantur exsolvere. In futurum vero 
... anniversarius canon de synagogis omnibus, Palatinis compellentibus 
exigatur ad eam formam, quam Patriarchae quondam coronarii auri nomine 
postulabant (Cod. Theodos., XVI, 8. 29). — Das aurum coronarium wire auf 
griechisch réAcopa orepanxdy, und vielleicht steckt gar orepavixdy in dem 
vorhin erw&hnten ow22.— Beide Palaestina” sind Palaestina Syriae und 
Palaestinae Phoenices, in welche damals Palaestina getheilt war. 

5 Jeruschalmi Horajoth, III, 7. f. 48*; Lev. Rabba, V, 4; Deut. Rabba, 
IV, 8; Jalkut Prov., § 956. Die Varianten sind unerheblich. 

6 ~wo10:x nnn, s. dariiber meine Erklérung in Rev. des Et, Juives, XLV, 40. 
Ich habe dort auf die Ansicht Neubauer’s (Géogr. du Talmud, p. 312, n. 2) 
verwiesen, die da meint, die Gelehrten hatten die Mission, ‘‘ pour com- 
battre la propagande du christianisme parmi les Juifs.” Obzwar das 
vorziiglich mit den christlichen Berichten stimmen wiirde, so ist im 
Texte dennoch nichts davon zu merken, 
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[des Unterhalts] fiir die Gelehrten', Es war dort einer, namens 
Abba Juda, der das Gebot in freigebiger Weise ausiibte. Einmal 
aber gerieth er in Armut, und als er die Rabbinen sah, resignirte 
er von ihrer Unterstiitzung. Er ging nach Hause mit abgehirmtem 
Gesichte, und die Frau sagte zu ihm: Warum sieht dein Gesicht 
so abgehirmt aus? Er sprach zu ihr: Unsere Rabbinen sind da, 
und ich weiss nicht, was ich mit ihnen machen soll. Die Frau, die 
noch frémmer war als er, sprach zu ihm: Es ist dir noch ein Feld 
geblieben, geh, verkaufe die Halfte und gib ihnen. Er ging und tat 
so und gab ihnen; die Rabbinen aber beteten fiir ihn, indem sie ihm 
sagten: Abba Juda, Gott médge dir deine Verluste ersetzen! Kaum 
dass sie weggingen, begab er sich in das verbliebene halbe Feld zu 
ackern; wihrend er in dem halben Feld ackerte, sank seine Kuh 
ein und brach sich den Fuss. Als er sie hinaufziehen wollte, er- 
leuchtete ihm Gott das Auge, und er fand einen Schatz. Er sprach: 
Zu meinem Wohl hat sich meine Kuh den Fuss gebrochen. Als die 
Rabbinen wieder kamen, fragten sie nach ihm, sprechend: Wie geht 
es dem Abba Juda? Die Leute sagten: Wer kann das Gesicht des 
Abba Juda sehen? Abba Juda, [Herr] von Ochsen, Abba Juda, 
[Herr] von Kameelen, Abba Juda, [Herr] von Eseln! Abba Juda 
hat seinen friiheren Wohlstand wieder. Er kam zu den Rabbinen 
und begriisste sie. Sie sprachen zu ihm: Wie geht es dir, Abba 
Juda? Er sprach zu ihnen: Euer Gebet hat Friichte und Friichte 
von Friichten getragen! Sie sprachen zu ihm: Obzwar andere 
friiher mehr gaben als du, haben wir dennoch dich an die Spitze 
der Liste gestellt. Sie nahmen ihn und setzten ihn zu sich und 
lasen in Bezug auf ihn den Vers (Proverb. xviii. 16): Geschenk des 
Menschen bringt ihm Reichtum und lisst vor Grossen ihn gefiihrt 
werden.” 

Die Erzihlung, die fiir die “ Apostelfrage" noch gar nicht — auch 
von Juden nicht — verwertet wurde, ist nach mehreren Seiten typisch 
und belehrend. Zuvérderst lernen wir in den Geldsammlern, in 
Eliezer, Josua und Akiba, die grissten Gelehrten des Zeitalters 
kennen?; es bestitigt sich also, was Epiphanius sagt, dass die 
Apostel Beisitzer und Berather des Patriarchen waren, nach tal- 
mudischen Begriffen Synedrial-Mitglieder, wie es iibrigens im Cod, 
Theodosianus (XVI, 8. 29) richtig heisst: Primates, qui in... synedriis 


! Jeruschalmi, das ich zu Grunde lege, hat: om2n naan poy dy, Deut. R. : 
wma msn pryd mas, Lev. R. viel richtiger: onomd apy naw pord; in 
dieser letzteren Version heisst es ferner von Abba Juda: pra none 327 
mayo, und das scheint richtig zu sein: mC = pensio. 

* Wenigstens Akiba kann nicht mehr jung gewesen sein, und so waren 
wohl die Anderen auch schon in vorgeriicktem Alter. 
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nominantur. Interessant ist ferner die ausdriickliche Angabe, dass 
die Abgesandten tiber die Einnahmen regelrecht Buch fiihrten', und 
dass ferner die Abgaben nicht von den Gemeinden als solchen, wie es 
nach dem Cod. Theodosianus den Anschein hat, sondern von Einzelnen 
geleistet wurden. Die Leistung des Abba Juda war exorbitant; wie 
die regelmiissige Leistung war, wird leider nicht gesagt, wenn man 
jedoch aus einem hiebei gebrauchten Ausdruck’” schliessen darf, 
so gaben die Frommen als Abgabe denjenigen Teil ihres Vermégens, 
der sich verhilt gleich 1: 40, wihrend die Regel 1: 50 war. Nachdem 
nimlich diese Steuer nicht von dem Wohlwollen des Einzelnen 
abhing, sondern regel- und gesetzmiissig eingetrieben wurde, so ist 
dafiir auch eine bestimmte Norm anzunehmen, und wir wissen, dass 
die Juden nach der Zerstérung des Heiligtums ihre Abgaben gerne 
an die friiher bestandenen Lieferungen ankniipften, eine Sitte, die 
auch noch aus Epiphanius hervorschimmert. Obige Erzihlung, die 
die Rabbinen wieder zuritickkehren lisst, deutet ferner an, dass der 
nimliche Ort gewdhnlich von denselben Legaten besucht wurde. 
Dieser Ort ist in gegenwiirtigem Falle Antiochien, ein Hauptort 
der hellenischen Diaspora, und gerade in der Diaspora haben wir: 
uns die Tiatigkeit der Apostel in erster Reihe vorzustellen. Handelte 
es sich um religidse Belehrung, so waren die Diaspora-Juden erst 
recht auf solche Belehrung angewiesen; handelte es sich aber um 
Abgaben, so mussten wieder die Diaspora-Juden aufkommen, weil sie 
reicher als die palaestinischen Juden waren. Auch die bedriingte 
Christengemeinde zu Jerusalem erhielt die materielle Unterstiitzung 
zuerst aus Antiochien, und Paulus, der erste Apostel, der auch in 
dieser Richtung wirkte (Gal. ii. 10), wird das Geldsammeln wohl noch 
aus seiner jiidischen Zeit als Agende des Apostels gekannt haben. 

An der nimlichen Stelle des jerusalemischen Talmud werden noch 
zwei iihnliche Vorfille erzihlt: R. Chijja b. Abba machte eine 
Collecte im Lehrhaus zu Tiberias*, es war aber dort einer vom Hause 


1 Jeruschalmi: (réyos) DY wR IND NW; in Lev. R. fehlt das 
Fremdwort, in Deut. R. fehlt die ganze Phrase. 

? Deut. R. n2m v3, richtig nur Jeruschalmi und Lev. R.: ny pyr3, 
was daran erinnert, dass nach dem Talmud die Frémmsten die Abgabe 
me sya gaben, d. h. eins von vierzig, wahrend die Mittleren eins von 
fiinfzig, die Lauen gar eins von sechzig gaben (Kidduschin, 41°); vgl. 
den Midrasch, den ich aus Hieronymus anfiihre, in J. Q. R., VI, 255. — Im 
Verlauf der Erzihlung, als Abba Juda so ausserordentlich reich geworden 
ist, heisst es von ihm in Deut. R., dass er den Rabbinen tausend 
Goldstiicke gab. 

3 yNIDT NWI M2 PAA PTD Tar. Ueber rep in diesem Sinne s. Jastrow, 
Dictionary, p. 1200; vgl. jer. Kethub. XIII, 36* oma apis joe. Ich 
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Silvanus’, dieser zeichnete ein Pfund Gold; da nahm ihn R. Chijja, 
setzte ihn zu sich und bezog auf ihn den Vers Prov. xviii. 16.— 
R. Simeon b. Lakisch kam nach Bostra, und es war dort ein 
betriigerischer Grosse — nicht, dass er wirklich ein Betriiger ge- 
wesen wire, sondern im Vollzug der Gebote wendete er List an, er 
sah nimlich wie viel die Gemeinde auswarf, dann zeichnete er selber 
soviel*; da nahm ihn R. Simeon b. Lakisch, setzte ihn neben sich und 
bezog auf ihn den Vers Prov. xviii. 16. 

Diese Fille, die neben einander erzihlt werden, handeln gewiss 
von demselben Kreis, nimlich von der Einhebung von Geldern fiir 
die Gelehrten. Da die Patriarchen des zweiten und dritten Jahr- 
hunderts die namhaftesten Gelehrten um sich hatten, und zwar 
in grosser Anzahl’, so ist es fiir die Sache einerlei, ob das Geld fir 
die Patriarchen oder die Gelehrten gesammelt wurde. Wir kénnen 
also behaupten, dass der Talmud in dieser Sache gut unterrichtet ist. 
Sogar die chronologische Reihenfolge der erzihlten Fille ist exact ; 
zuerst Akiba und seine Collegen, dann Chijja b. Abba, zuletzt Simeon 
b. Lakisch. Vielleicht ist auch der Schauplatz der Vorfille von 
Bedeutung; Antiochia, die nichst gelegene grosse Stadt der hel- 
lenischen Diaspora, dann Tiberias, die Hauptstadt von Galilaea, 
welche Provinz in gewisser Hinsicht von Judaea unterschieden wurde, 
zuletzt Bostra, die Hauptstadt der rémischen Provinz Arabia. Bei 
dem exacten Befunde der talmudischen Stelle kénnen wir auch 
auf die Ausdrucksweise ein Gewicht legen; demnach wird die 
Patriarchensteuer auf hebriiisch-aramiiisch pisk@ (SPDD) geheissen 
haben; ihr Zweck war die Erhaltung (pensio, 7D375) der Gelehrten 
und ihrer Schulen. Es fragt sich nur, wie der Gesandte hiess, denn 
Apostel kommt in Talmud und Midrasch nicht vor‘. Aber ich 
glaube nicht, dass man hier viel zu suchen hitte. Der Ausdruck 


vermute, dass urspriinglich nicht ‘‘Lehrhaus,” sondern ‘ Synagoge,” 
d. i. Gemeinde von Tiberias gestanden hat. Die Parallelstellen, Lev. R. 
und Deut. R., stellen die Sache so dar, als hatte Chijja die Abgabe 
gegeben, und vielleicht ist das der Sinn. 

1 ho 121 pes po, Lev. R. novo, in Deut. R. fehlt das Wort. Gemeint 
ist Silvanus. 

2 Deut. R. hat hier den wichtigen Zusatz: mpop wp) wy ow mer. Vel. 
Tanchuma 7S. 5, Nwn 15, woim Allgemeinen 1mm figurieren. 

5 So studierten z. B. im Hause R. Simeon b. Gamaliel’s fiinfhundert 
die griechische Philosophie. ¢ 

* Zwar wollte Jastrow, Dictionary, das Wort pynworeN in Mischna Taan., 
IV, 6, als dnéorodos erkliren, natiirlich im Sinne von “Feldherr,” also 
verschieden von dem hier geforderten Sinne, aber die Erkliérung ist 
unhaltbar, wie ich es anderswo darlege (Proc. of the Soc. of Biblical 
Archaeol., XXV, 222). 
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*Einnehmer von Gaben” (7P7¥ 833) ist in den rabbinischen 
Schriften so hiufig, dass wir ihn ais die stehende Bezeichnung der 
Patriarchenboten ansehen kénnen. Freilich sind jene “Gabbaim” 
zunichst nur solche, die in einzelnen Gemeinden wirken, aber ein 
Ausdruck wie j)20 °N3)=Schatzmeister (Lev. Rabba, XI, 7), auf 
romische Verhiltnisse angewendet (rapeiov), belehrt uns eines besseren; 
der “Gabbai” ist zuweilen der General-Steuereinnehmer. Es ist 
auch davon ausdriicklich die Rede, dass ein ‘“Chaber,” d. i. ein 
dem Gelehrtenkreise angehériger Mann, als “Gabbai” fungiert 
(j. Dammai, II, fol. 232; Bechor. 31%). Wie der Begriff 81) den- 
jenigen von mow deckt, zeigt der Umstand, dass in Tanchuma, ed. 
Buber, Emor 18, mow mit ‘N33 wechselt, und dieses ‘N13 ist eigent- 
lich nur Ersatz fiir “Soldat” (in Pesikta, 182%, und Lev. Rabba, XXX, 6), 
denn die Rémer—von ihnen ist die Rede—liessen bei Steuerein- 
hebungen natiirlich auch die Soldaten in Action treten (s. Rev. des 
Et. Juives, XXXIX, 59). So hatte ja auch drécrodos urspriinglich 
militiirische Bedeutung, und erhielt dann den eminent religidsen 
Sinn, in welchem wir das Wort heute kennen. 

Wenn also Graetz schreibt (Gesch. IV*, 443): “ Es ist sehr auffallend, 
dass in der talmudischen Literatur gar nichts davon, weder von den 
Aposteln, noch von der Apostelsteuer, vorkommt” — so ist das nur 
dem Namen nach, nicht der Sache nach, richtig. Graetz selbst 
fiihrt dann aus, dass die Kunde von der Einsetzung eines Schalt- 
monats, wovon der ganze Fest-Cyclus des betreffenden Jahres abhing, 
in die Gemeinden der Diaspora nur durch Synedristen oder sonstige 
angesehene Personen getragen werden konnte; ein Beispiel hierfiir 
sei die Reise R, Akiba’s, der in Naardea den Schaltmonat anzeigte. 
Wir sehen hier R. Akiba ebenso in der Rolle eines “ Apostels,” und 
zwar auf religidsem Gebiete, wie wir ihn vorhin, im Vereine mit zwei 
Collegen, als Steuereinnehmer fungieren sahen, ein deutlicher Beweis, 
dass religiése und finanzielle Agenden zur Mission des Apostels ge- 
hérten. Nimmt man die vielen Reisen Akiba’s in Betracht, die 
sogar diejenigen des Paulus iibertreffen, bedenkt man ferner, welch 
wichtige religiése Rolle dem Akiba im Bar-Cochba-Kriege zufiel, so 
gebihrt ihm der Titel ‘‘Apostel” vielleicht noch in eminenterem 
Sinne als dem Paulus. Gewiss hat Graetz recht, wenn er auch 
R. Meir, der in “ Asia” (d. i. die rémische Provinz Asia) das Jahr 
fiir intercaliert erklirte (Megilla, 18>), ferner R. Chijja b. Zarnuki 
, und R. Simeon b. Jozadak, die dasselbe taten (Sanh. 264), fiir Apostel 
halt. Dieser Vorfall ist umso wichtiger, als ja Asia eine hervorragende 
jiidisch-hellenische Diaspora beherbergte, und gerade in solchen 
Kreisen treffen wir sowohl die jiidischen als die christlichen Apostel 
an. Eben in Bezug auf die Intercalation finden wir ja auch die Ab- 
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sendung von Briefen, und zwar von drei Briefen des Rabban Gamliel 
(j. Sanh. I, 184 und Parallelstellen) und von ebenso vielen Briefen 
in der Affaire des Chananja, des Brudersohnes des Josua (j. Sanh. 19*), 
es bewahrheiten sich also auch die Epistel, welche nach Angabe der 
Kirchenviter von den jiidischen Aposteln getragen wurden. Damit 
sind aber gewiss nicht alle Fille erschdpft, die sich aus dem Talmud 
in diesen Kreis ziehen lassen, doch begniigen wir uns schon mit 
diesen. 

Hatten wir nach den zuerst besprochenen Fallen auch nur einen 
Augenblick die unangenehme Empfindung gehabt, dass der Talmud 
die Apostel nur in ihrer Rolle als Geldeinnehmer kenne, so werden 
wir durch die zuletzt behandelten Stellen unseren Irrtum alsbald 
einsehen. Die Kunde von der Intercalation war ‘fir die Juden der 
alten Zeit gewiss sehr wichtig, aber selbst wenn wir von einer gewissen 
Héhe der Gesittung herab uns nach anderen Taten der jiidischen 
Apostel umschauen wiirden, hitten wir solche an der gut verbiirgten 
Nachricht, dass der Patriarch Juda II. die beriihmten Gesetzeslehrer 
Chijja!, Ammi und Assi aussandte (rdw), damit sie in den Stiidten 
Palaestina’s umherzégen, um Bibel- und Mischna-Lehrer einzusetzen 
(j. Chag. I, 7. 76°), und das ist gewiss kein vereinzelter Fall. Unge- 
fiihr dasselbe tut auch der jiidische Apostel Joseph, von welchem 
Epiphanius spricht. R. Simeon b. Lakisch, den wir gleich Akiba und 
Chijja nun schon des Oefteren antreffen, setzte in Bostra, ebendort, 
wo wir ihn vorhin als Geldeinnehmer sahen, auf Wunsch der dortigen 
Juden einen Mann ein, der ihnen Prediger, Richter, Lehrer und 
Pedell* in einer Person war (j. Schebiith, VI, 364). Doch, wir wollen 
die Beweise nicht hiufen; es ist ja augenscheinlich, dass die tal- 
mudischen Quellen die Institution der jiidischen Apostel ebenso 
kennen, wie die christlichen. 

Noch ist ein Wort tiber die Zahl der Apostel zu sagen. In dem 
ailtesten uns bekannten Falle, in dem des Josephus, der den Joazar 
und Juda seine Mitgesandten nennt, sich also mit ihnen auf die 
gleiche Stufe stellt, sehen wir ein dreigliedriges Apostel-Collegium ; 
dieselbe Zahl repriisentieren Akiba und seine zwei Collegen*’, wie 


1 Es ist derselbe, von dem oben die Rede war; er lebte Ende des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts, 

? pn, also der ’A{avirns des Epiphanius. 

’ Auf der Reise nach Rom waren einnfal R. Gamliel, R. Eleazar und 
R. Josua b, Chananja mit einander vereint, also drei, ein anderes Mal 
waren mit R.Gamliel die genannten Eleazar und Josua und auch Akiba, 
also vier (vgl. Frankel, Darke ha-Mischna, pp. 83, 84).—In der best bekannten 
Geschichte von Sendlingen einer Hochschule, in der von Abraham ibn 
Daud erzihlten Begebenheit vom Sinken der babylonischen Hochschulen, 
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auch die Abgesandten des Juda II. Das wird wohl die Regel gewesen 
sein. Dagegen sehen wir die jiidischen Apostel auch paarweise', im 
Falle des Chijja und R. Lakisch auch einzeln. Das wird eben nach 
Person, Ort und Zweck je anders geregelt worden sein. Die christ- 
lichen Apostel treten, wenn man genauer zusieht, paarweise auf?; 
die feste Zahl von zwélf Aposteln ist wohl symbolisch, nach Zahl der 
Stimme Israels, und ist vielleicht erst hinterdrein construiert worden. 
Aber selbst in ihrer symbolischen Natur bildet die Zwélfzahl der 
christlichen Apostel einen tiefgehenden Unterschied im Verhiltniss 
zur jiidischen Institution, bei der eine solche Symbolik nie statthatte. 

Nach dieser meiner eigenen Untersuchung komme ich wieder zu 
der Auseinandersetzung mit Harnack. Harnack fasst die Functionen 
der jiidischen Apostel wie folgt zusammen : 

1. “Sie waren geweihte Personen und nahmen einen sehr hohen 
Rang ein.” Das wire ungefihr so zu formulieren: Sie waren durch 
die Ceremonie der Handauflegung ordinierte Manner und Mitglieder 
des héchsten jiidischen Gelehrten-Collegiums, des sogenannten Syn- 
edrion. 

2. “Sie wurden abgesandt in die Diaspora, um den Tribut fiir 
die Zentralstelle einzuleben.” Richtiger: Sie wurden in die Pro- 
vinzstiidte von Palaestina und in die Diaspora abgesandt, um die 
Patriarchensteuer und die Gaben fir den Unterhalt der Gesetzeslehrer 
einzuheben. 

3. ‘Sie brachten encyklische Briefe dorthin, hielten den Zusam- 
menhang mit dem Mittelpunkt aufrecht, berichteten tiber die Inten- 
tionen der Zentralstelle bez. des Patriarchen, hatten Ordre in Bezug auf 
gefiihrliche Bewegungen und sollten ihre Bekimpfung veranlassen.” 
Fiige hinzu: Auch hatten sie iiberall diese Aufgaben zu predigen und 
Unterricht zu geben. 

4. “Sie tibten in der Diaspora eine gewisse Aufsichts- und Disci- 
plinargewalt aus.” 

5. “Sie bildeten, in die Heimat zuriickgekehrt, eine Art von Rats- 


figurieren vier Gelehrte; es finden sich dabei die Ausdriicke mow W277 
mw bw ofn, ferner 753 no:27. Die babylonischen Schulen werden es in 
diesem Punkte mit den palaestinischen Schulen gehalten haben. 

1 In der Affaire des Chananja waren die Sendboten R. Isaak und 
R. Nathan. 

2? Paulus und Barnabas; Paulus und Petrus etc.—Eine jiidische Greb- 
schrift von Venosa nennt ausdriicklich duo apostuli et duo rebbites; sowohl 
die Zahl, als der Umstand, dass die Apostel ror den Rabbinen genannt 
sind, macht die Inschrift héchst merkwirdig. Jene Apostel in Venosa 
waren schwerlich Apostel, d. i. Sendlinge im eigentlichen Sinne, sondern 
wohl nur jiidische Gelehrte von hoher Bedeutung. 
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versammlung fiir den Patriarchen, welche mit ihm tiber dem Gesetze 
wachte.”—Das ist ein Irrtum; die Apostel bildeten den Rat des 
Patriarchen ' auch schon vor ihrer Mission, und war ihre Aussendung 
darin blos eine kleine Unterbrechung. Durch ihre Mission im Aus- 
lande bestiegen sie nicht neue Sprossen in der hierarchischen Rangleiter 
— eine solche gab es eigentlich gar nicht — sondern erfillten nur eine 
Pflicht, die ihr Gelehrtenberuf mit sich brachte. Jeder Jude vom 
Gelehrtenstande hitte dasselbe getan, wenn er dazu auserlesen worden 
wiire, und wahrscheinlich haben es auch viele getan, ohne dass wir 
ihre Namen wiissten. 

Ich fiige ferner hinzu :— 

6. Die jiidischen Apostel gingen aus einzeln, zu zweien, dreien, vieren 
etc., je nach Bedarf. 

7. Ueber ihre Einnahmen und wohl auch sonstigen Verrichtungen 
fiihrten sie Buch. 

8. Die Juden kannten sie unter dem Namen “ Gabeneinnehmer ” 
(APY °N33), oder einfach “Bote” (mw). 

9. Die Regierung liess sie gewihren; ihr Beruf hérte zugleich mit 
dem des Patriarchen, etwa unter Honorius, auf. In Babylonien mag 
eine ihnliche Institution lange bestanden haben. 


SaMvEL KRravss. 
BUDAPEST, im Marz 1903. 


Postscriptum.—Der erste Fall von Aussendung von Aposteln diirfte 
vorliegen in dem Berichte 2 Chron. xvii. 7-9, wonach Konig Toschafat 
ein Collegium von fiinf Minnern aussandte, ‘‘um in den Stidten 
Inda’s zu lehren.” Fir m>w hat hier Septuaginta ganz richtig 
dnooré\Nevy, und beide Ausdriicke werden von nun an zum Range 
eines terminus technicus erhoben. Nebst den fiinf Vornehmen, die 
wohl die Executive besorgen sollten, zihlte noch das Collegium zehn 
Leviten und zwei Priester, und somit hatten wir hier die bedeutsame 
Zahl von zwdlf Aposteln! Auch ihre Aufgabe ist fiir alle Folgezeit 
vorbildlich : ‘‘Sie lehrten in Inda, indem sie das Tora-Buch mit- 
hatten; sie zogen umher in allen Stidten Inda’s und lehrten das 
Volk.” Die Erwihnung der Tora-Buches versetzt uns sofort in die 
richtige Zeit; es ist die Zeit nach Ezra-Nehemia, die eigene Zeit des 
Chronisten, des nur auch hier, wie sonst, die Ereignisse in eine 
friihere Zeit projiciert. Es gibt heute kaum mehr einen Bibelkenner 
der diesen ersten Fall des Apostolats nicht in die nachexilische Zeit 
verlegen wiirde, vg]. neuestens auch Bacher in Jahrbuch fiir jiid. Gesch. 
u. Litteratur, Bd. VI, S. 56. 


1 Sie waren seine mpdécedpar. 
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Aus talmudischer Zeit ist der aus Mischna und Talmud best 
bekannte Thodos (Theodoros) aus Rom zu erwihnen, von dem es 
heisst, dass er den Rabbinen ihren Unterhalt (710398) zu senden 
pflegte (j. Beza, II, 7, 61¢). Auch das ist ein Fall, wo aus der 
Diaspora Geldmittel nach Palaestina flossen. In einem anderen 
Falle ist der Unterhalt der Rabbinen mit demjenigen Worte genannt, 
das seitdem als stehende Bezeichnung solcher Gaben gilt: “ Einmal 
bendtigten die Rabbinen Gaben (x3"9 = 733), und sie sandten den 
Akiba aus nebst einem anderen Rabbinen” (j. Pesach, IV, 9, 31b 
unten). Da sehen wir den Akiba abermals in der Apostel-Rolle, und 
zwar hat er diesmal nur noch einen Gefihrten mit. 

Fir babylonische Verhiltnisse ist bezeichnend, was Raschi im 
Namen Scherira’s in b. Gitten 60b mitteilt; danach waren in 
Babylonien fiir die den Akademien bestimmten milden Gaben eigene 

Biichsen (8 )DY = "DW) aufgestellt. 
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JUDISCH-ARABISCHES. 


1. 


Zu den Gentzdh-Documenten aus Kairo. 


Zu den im vorletzten Hefte der J. Q. R., B. XVI, S. 573 ff. ver- 
éffentlichten arab. Documenten aus der Genizih von Kairo gestatte 
ich mir einige Bemerkungen. 

No. XIV. Die Ubersetzung von O° 33 mbes durch “the agent 
of the daughter of Hayyim™ ist irrig. Der Herausgeber hat 
verkannt, dass nto der Name der Tochter des Hayyim ist. Es ist 


arab. ilays eigentlich “die, auf die man die Hoffnung setzt.” Das 
Masculinum kommt als Eigenname mehrfach vor; vgl. Agani, Index, 
p- 660. 

l. 9 ist fir wowde wohl ‘raw zu lesen; vgl. den Namen 
4 j39% Jakiit Geogr. Wérterb.s.v. Den Schluss des Documents hat der 
Herausgeber nicht tibersetzt. Er lautet: ‘6 Kailag (Getreidemass) 
weniger 3; und 5 (Kailag) weniger } (1. ya" xdx) und er hat zwei 
Dirham weniger 4 empfangen.” 

Diese Notiz gehért wohl kaum zu dem vorhergehenden Texte. 

No. XV erklirt der Herausg. fiir so schlecht iiberliefert, dass eine 
Ubersetzung unmdglich ist. Er begniigt sich deshalb mit einer blossen 
Inhaltsangabe, in der allerdings die wesentlichsten Punkte richtig zu 
stellen sind. Zunichst haben wir es hier nicht, wie der Herausgeber 
annimmt, mit einer Klageschrift zu thun, sondern das Ganze ist eine 


Quittung oder Empfangsbestatigung (MAI=iT,, 8. 576, 1. 22) die 
Misa b. Jakob Kabisi dem Joseph b. Jakob aus Tripolis ausstellt. 
Dieser ist nicht der Bruder des Misa. Die Mutter Jamama und ihre 
zwei Séhne stellen keine Klageanspriiche, sondern es liegt im 
Gegentheil von Seiten der Mutter eine ausdriickliche Verzichtleistung 
auf jeden irgendwie gearteten Anspruch vor. Von dem Versprechen, 
die Mutter weiter in Frieden zu lassen, enthilt der Text kein Wort. 

Das Nihere ergiebt die folgende, nur in einigen unwesentlichen 
Dingen unvollstandige resp. unsichere Ubersetzung des fiir die Cultur- 
geschichte ganz interessanten Documents. 

Es hat Misa mit dem Beinamen bn ‘Amran ibn Ja‘kiib aus 
Kabis dem Beth Din hierselbst eine Vollmacht, geschrieben in 
Kairawan von der Hand des Hillel [b. Moseh], vorgelegt, die besagte, 
dass er, nachdem Jakub, der Vater des vorgenannten Misa in Sicilien 
und sein Bruder Sahlin in Alexandria gestorben waren, zu seinem 
Bevollmachtigten tiber ihre Hinterlassenschaft hierselbst und tber 
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das, wofir kein anderer berechtigter Erbe als er, Musa, vorhanden ist, 
den Jusuf b. Ja‘kib aus Tripolis bestellt hatte, der sich damals in 
Kairo aufhielt. Und zu dieser Erbschaft gehérten ...... Kleider 
und Pelze und Mantel mit Seidenborte und......... die sein 
Bruder als Privatbesitz (?) hinterlassen hatte, und andere Dinge, von 
denen (?) dieser Misa, als er in Sicilien war, dem Abraham b. David 
b. T80O3ID ein Depositum: nfmlich 4 Filzdecken aus Talikan Stoff 
und 4 schwarze Kleider tiberwiesen hatte (?), und gab ihm Vollmacht, 
mit allem nach seinem Gutdiinken zu verfahren, ausser dem, was bei 
Ben 83? deponiert war. 

Und in diesem Schriftstiicke war zugleich angefiihrt, dass Jamama 
Tochter des Ja‘kiib b. Harin b. Gasiis onde, Mutter dieses Mitisa 
und Gattin des verstorbenen Ja‘kib, bestitigte, dass ihr weder ein 
Anspruch noch eine Intervention an irgend etwas von dem, was ihr 
Gatte hinterlassen habe, zustehe und sie bereits ihre Morgengabe von 
ihm empfangen habe vor dem Proviant fiir die Seereise (?) und dass 
dieser Misa berechtigt ist, seine Erbschaft anzutreten und dass es 
ihm auch zustehe, Jemanden damit zu betrauen...... ...... und 
sie bestatigte, dass die Hinterlassenschaft ihres verstorbenen Sohnes 
Sahlin ebenfalls dem Misa auf Grund der Blutsverwandschaft gehére 
und dass ihr auch fiir diese weder Recht noch Intervention zustehe. 
Zeugen. Datum. 

Nun wiinscht dieser Miisa dem vorerwihnten Jusuf b. Ja‘kib aus 
Tripolis eine Quittung auszustellen und sich der Verzichtleistung 
seiner Mutter zu versichern. So wurde nun dieses Schriftstiick in 
ihrer Gegenwart vor dem Beth Din ausgefertigt. Sie schrieb nun 
eine Quittungsurkunde, an deren Beginn der Inhalt des erwihnten 
Schriftstiickes stand. Darauf folgte eine abschliessende Quittung 
von diesem Misa fiir diesen Jusuf ausgestellt. 

Datum. 

Da der Text der Urkunde zum Theil etwas beschidigt ist, anderer- 
seits manche Stellen gewisse Schwierigkeiten enthalten, so seien 
einige Erlauterungen gestattet. 

8. 575, 1.2 von unt. wird {N23 kaum als arab. wS gefasst werden 
kénnen, allerdings ist auch die Annahme, dass es das aram. jX2 
“hier” sei, nicht ohne Schwierigkeit.—Das letzte Wort 73n(?)'D ist 
wohl in ANSNw = i552 (Dozy “vérifier”) zu andern, cfr, W+25 
S. 576, 1. 23. , 

8. 576, 1. 2. by ist Jed und muss hier den Erbberechtigten 
bezeichnen. 

1, 3. W¥O3 bezeichnet nicht, wie der Herausgeber meint, Egypten, 
sondern den Ort, aus dem das Document stammt, Kairo. 

Die Erbschaft zerfallt in zwei Theile: (a) Hinterlassenschaft des 
VOL, XVII. Cc 
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Vaters, (b) Hinterlassenschaft des Bruders, die Richtigkeit der von 
1.5 gegebenen Ubersetzung vorausgesetzt. (Fir xpbo 1. nbs= ils.) 
Die Worte 7M) j*y MSN sind schwierig zu construieren; doch 
scheint hier }Y fir sonstiges Jub ‘“persdnlich” (Dozy) zu stehen. 
Dem Sinne nach wiirde dies ja ganz gut passen. (Der Sohn, 
Geschiftstheilhaber seines Vaters, hat auch Privatbesitz.) Im Fol- 
genden ist zu lesen ¢l.rs Wim 1425 2d,s1, dS. Der folgende 
Gegenstand (5,5, (?). 

1.6 ist vor ‘1 by sicher ein Verbum zu erginzen. Die im Texte 
gegebene Ubersetzung ist natiirlich nur ein Nothbehelf. 

1. 7 ist das erste Wort ‘™ (25) fiir ‘9 zu lesen; ib. ist die 
Schreibung pop far Wb zu beachten. Zu dem Namen vgl. Dozy 
8.v.; ib. ist fiir MAD wohl MDIN wie 1. 6 zu lesen (sy Wdye i,S\). 

1. 8 ist das unverstindliche #093 wohl in MON zu dndern 
und als sl,» (Dozy s. v.) zu verstehen. 

1.10. Ob **pndsx einen Mann aus Marseille bedeutet, ist wohl noch 
zweifelhaft, da das Fehlen des R in dem Namen sehr auffallt. (Vgl. 
J.Q. R., XVI, 461, 1. 8 wdwrn u. Varianten.) Eher kime Mosul 
in-Betracht (1. ‘Spode 9). 

1.11 ist PX °D) zu ysl cipal zu ergainzen; darnach die Uber- 
setzung. 

1. 13 ist die Ubersetzung des eigenthiimlichen 7258 72 nur ein 
Versuch. Termin. techn. fiir “vor Antritt der Seefahrt” (?). 

1. 20 ist M¥2NbN vielleicht in ‘O'NSN “aus Tinnis” zu dndern. 
Oder = :-.—<Jl (?) (an falscher Stelle). 


1, 24. NOVY “B anstatt NTIN %B. 

In No. XVIII ist der Ausdruck 0% mit unseren lexicalischen 
Hilfsmitteln nicht zu deuten. Es scheint eine besondere Art von 
Dinaren zu bedeuten. An einen Zusammenhang mit dem aus dem 
Romanischen spit in das Arabische gewanderten dl. “ Diamant” 
zu denken, wie der Herausgeber vorschligt, ist, abgesehen von der 
sprachlichen Schwierigkeit, schon aus sachlichen Grinden vdllig 
unméglich. 


II. 
Zur Geschichte“des Netird. 


In der Festschrift zum siebzigsten Geburtstage A. Berliners hat 
Harkavy einen merkwiirdigen arabischen Bericht herausgegeben, der 
die Geschichte eines angesehenen Juden aus der Zeit des Chalifen 


1 Mit Imale und Auflésung des Hamza. 3 Plur. von i, (Dozy s.v.). 
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enthilt, und ihn durch eine hebriische Ubersetzung auch weiteren 
Kreisen zuginglich gemacht. 

Da aber in dieser Ubersetzung einige wesentliche Missverstindnisse 
vorkommen, 80 erlaube ich mir hier ein Paar Bemerkungen zu dieser 
Publication zu geben. 

S. 38 paenult. bemerkt Hark., dass S. 35 paenult. ff. der Text durch 
die Liicke im Anfange unverstindlich sei. Ich kann dem nicht 


zustimmen. Es heisst si! NYO) ad» es o5i Ws xD? “ tay 
I Jeo, SUSI Gad) bebecs Jel col oo pe ae oly alle 
rebels neal © ASG Lgltcr (sic) abe ool iymeSy «++ pUbalul 
tolel, exes, Wag aials Lil po ceils bal poly WRK bist al 
wots sj) oY aod ae Lil ail. 

“Er liess nun sogleich den Netira holen. Dieser glaubte nun, er 
miisse sterben — von Ibn abi Bagal wusste er aber nichts; — deshalb 
parfumierte er sich und zog seine Leichengewinder an. Dann trat 
er bei dem Chalifen ein. Dieser verwunderte sich tiber das unge- 
wohnte Parfum (?) und iiber das Gewand, in dem er ihn noch nie 
gesehen hatte. Da enthiillte er ihm nun den Grund und theilte ihm 
mit, dass er sich parfumiert, Leichengewinder angezogen und von seiner 
Familie Abschied genommen habe, weil er sein Leben fir verloren 
hielt. Der Chalif versicherte ihn aber, dass er ausser Gefahr sei, 
beruhigte ihn und sagte ihm, dass er ihn wegen einer Sache, die ihn 
bedriicke und bekiimmere, habe holen lassen.” 

Im Einzelnen ist hierzu zu bemerken: Eine plétzliche Berufung 
eines Wiirdentrigers zum Chalifen bedeutete fiir diesen sehr hiufig 
die Einleitung eines peinlichen Verfahrens und unmittelbar darauf- 
folgende Hinrichtung. — Der Leiche werden Spezereien mitgegeben, 
daher bis’. Der Text an der von mir durch Punkte angedeuteten 
Stelle scheint nicht ganz in Ordnung. Vielleicht iss!,2 1c ae 
“er roch nun an ihm einen Geruch ” (zu lesen MSI fiir 77'N3). 

S. 39, 1. 19, heisst es bei Harkavy: 1¥DM xd rny2 }2 INS 
tn wmbway pen ne pwd on. Der Text aber lautet: ¥ 3 
pice thsi edicnl ells we jeinll ce dsl! pul 
gyitied WySgnd dais Unser ape 109"; das heisst: “Dann 
werden sie in Zukunft nicht vor einem Gegenschlage sicher sein, 
indem man ihnen Unrecht thun wird fir das, was ihnen vorher 
erlassen worden war, und sie zwingen wird, alles mit einem male zu 
bezahlen.” — Der Sinn dieser hichst interessanten Stelle ist, wie man 
sieht, von Hark. ziemlich stark verkannt worden. Sie ist allerdings 
mehrfach arg verderbt. Fiir nbxp® ist wohl 1054" zu lesen \polbes. 

cc2 
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i,lb2 ist grade Bezeichnung des zu Unrecht erhobenen Tributs 


(Tabari Glossar s.v.). Fir 1951) ist zu lesen 1773 =l,0Si, ie yt 
gilt speciell von der Bezahlung des Tributs (Dozy s.v.). Fir dio 
wire noch deutlicher isol, i235. 

S. 38,1. 7: days vise vets yyy; Hark. Ny? mbynn ‘aw 531 
iSyN. Der Satz bedeutet aber: “und Abhandlungen, die er (nimlich 
Sa‘adja) verfasst hat, sind in seinem Besitze.” 

Uber Ibn abil Bagal Jt! (.2! Qy2! ist ‘Arib (ed. de Goeje) S. 40, 
passim, zu vergleichen. 

Breslau. SIEGMUND FRAENKEL. 


THE HIGH PRIEST’S PROCESSION. 


THE notice concerning the High Priest’s Procession on the Day of 
Atonement, published from a Corfu MS. by Dr. Belleli in J. Q. R., 
XVII, 163 ff., has long been known, particularly from Solomon ibn 
Verga's M71N° DAY (ed. Wiener, p. 107), where, remarkably enough, 
Marcus, a Roman consul in Jerusalem, figures as the informant’. 
The difference is that, according to Ibn Verga, the Procession took 
place before the Day of Atonement, when the High Priest transferred 
his residence to the sanctuary, and that the splendour of the Pro- 
cession was greater when the High Priest left the Temple, for on that 
occasion all the inhabitants of Jerusalem participated in the furtction, 
It is thus evident that the writer of the Corfu MS. did not draw 
directly on Ibn Verga, but at all events the conclusions drawn by 


Dr. Belleli are unfounded. 
SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


1 In most editions of the Mahzor Ibn Verga's account is reproduced. 


ZU MEINER NOTIZ UBER “DAS GEBETBUCH NACH 
JEMENISCHEM RITUS” (oben, pp. 189-92). 


In dieser Notiz sind zunichst einige stérende Druckfehler zu be- 
richtigen : 

P. 190, 1. 10, anst. 01 “B 1. 40 “D und anst. MD 1. TYD; 
l. 11 sind die Punkte nach O37" und dn zu streichen; p. 191, 
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1. 9, anst. 5 1. tbs ; 1. 12 anst. PYIPIN L PII; 1. 22 anst. 
‘INY 1. NY; 1. 24 anst. “IND 1. “WD; 1. 2, v.u, anst. Esher 1. 
Ester. 

Zu p. 189, n. 2. Ueber Jahja b. Josef Salih vgl. jetat auch noch 
Steinschneider, Die arab. Literatur d. Juden, § 218. 

Zu p. 192, 1. 1. Meine Abhandlung iiber die Ubersetzung zum 
Buche Ester erschien Monatsschrift, XLVI, 364-72. Die Existenz 
einer Ubersetzung und eines Commentars von Saadja zu diesem 
Buche ist inzwischen durch neue Belege bezeugt und hat sich vielleicht 
Beides zum Teil schriftlich erhalten, s. mein Schechter’s Saadyana, 
p- 22, nr. 14. Auch die Cambridger Geniza soll, nach einer Angabe 
Hirschfeld’s (J. Q. R., XVII, 66), einen Teil dieses Commentars beher- 
bergen, und ist es zu bedauern, dass Hirschfeld wenigstens nicht 
diejenigen Stellen mitgeteilt hat, die auf eine eventuelle Autorschaft 
Saadja’s schliessen lassen. — Hinzufiigen will ich hier noch, dass 
Saadja das Wort )n (Est. I. 6) auch in seinem nan "HD (ed. 
Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt., V, 169) als “Vorhang” erklirt: “)n 765" 
nbam pans sin abi Sap Anand, also ebenso wie im Siddur ed. 
Wien (nur lautet hier die Form "SND, s. meine Abhandlung, 1. c., 
p. 367). 

Bei dieser Gelegenheit sei auch noch bemerkt, dass das von Jahja 
Salih in seinem Comm. zum Tiklal (II b, fol. 60 b) angefiihrte Re- 


sponsum Hai’s tiber die dreimalige Wiederholung des j53) in Neu- 
jahrsgebete, das ich als bisher unbekannt bezeichnete (J. Q. R., XIV, 
757), sich in der That unter dem Namen dieses Gaon in der Sammlung 
MAWN “YY, nr. 297, findet. Trotzdem unterliegt es keinem Zweifel, 
dass es apokryph ist, da gerade diese Sammlung viele derartige 
kabbalistisch gefirbe unechte Responsen enthilt, s. Hebr. Bibliogr., 
I, 57; Hechaluz, XIII, 55. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


NOTE ON J.Q.R., XVII, 168. 


I Am indebted to Dr. Poznanski for his annotations to the Genizah 
fragment published by me in vol. XVI, p. 690sqq. of this JOURNAL. 
He has helped to bring the truth as to the real author of the 
fragment much nearer, at the same time strengthening my con- 
viction that this is not Joseph b. Aknin. When we meet with the 
name Joseph b. Judah it is quite natural that Ibn Aknin is the first 
to flash on one’s mind, but this is just a pitfall of which to beware. 
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Both names are so common that no conclusion can be drawn from 
any combination of them, unless it is accompanied by a more definite 
description. Dr. Poznanski lays great stress on Ibn Aknin’s title 
ID7 WN, but he mentions Judah b. Joseph of Kairowan who had 
the same title, and calls attention to several other persons so dis- 
tinguished. Thus this argument also fails to convince. _ 

I am under the impression that this Judah b. Joseph of Kairowan 
furnishes the key to the problem, and that the Joseph of the frag- 
ment was either his father or his son, both bearing the title UN" 
“1D. We can, then, dispense with any argument pro and contra, 
derived from the quotation from Aaron b. Sargadi. Knowledge of 
astronomy does not prove anything in this matter, as it figured in 
the syllabus of study of nearly every person of higher education. 

I take this opportunity of adding one word to Prof. Steinschneider’s 
last article on Die Jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters (p. 160). The 
oldest polemical work against Christianity is David b. Al Moqammas’ 
Arabic treatise, ‘‘ Fifty queries in Refutation of Christianity,” a frag- 
ment of which was published (as no. V) in this Journal, July, 1903. 


H. HirRScHFELD. 


CRITICAL NOTICE. 


PROF. J. FREUDENTHAL'S “ LIFE OF SPINOZA.” 


Spinoza, sein Leben und seine Lehre, von J. FREUDENTHAL, Professor 
der Philosophie an der Universitit Breslau. Erster Band: 
Das Leben Spinozas. (Stuttgart, Fr. Frommann’s Verlag, 1904, 
PP. Xiv, 349.) 

THE volume before us is the first instalment of a larger work, the 
second part of which is to treat of Spinoza's philosophy. The first 
volume, however, is complete in itself. It treats of the life and times 
of the famous Jewish philosopher, and of his thought just as much 
and as popularly as is necessary for the due appreciation of his life 
and character. 

“It is not often that any man in this world lives a life so well 
worth writing as Spinoza lived; not for striking incidents or large 
events connected with it, but because . . . he was one of the very 
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best men whom these modern times have seen.” This utterance of 
Froude ' indicates at once the delight and the difficulty that fall to 
the share of the would-be biographer of Spinoza. The whole range 
of biography contains but few subjects likely to sustain so well, and 
to repay so richly in inspiration, the historian’s long labours of love. 
On the other hand, Spineza’s was an uneventful life, its scanty 
incidents are but poorly recorded, and there are many gaps. “Of 
Spinoza’s private life,” says Froude’, “rich as it must have been, 
and abundant traces as must be extant somewhere in his own and his 
friends’ correspondence, we know only enough to feel how vast 
a chasm remains to be filled.” During the last decade or so, special 
efforts have been made to discover more biographical matter, and all 
likely places have been ransacked for the purpose. The results ob- 
tained have not quite realized the fond hopes of the great philosopher's 
innumerable admirers, partly, no doubt, because many of Spinoza’s 
letters have been wilfully destroyed by timid correspondents who 
were afraid to leave behind them evidence of their contact with 
a notorious heretic. Still the results are of considerable importance 
none the less, as may be seen from Meinsma’s Spinoza en zijn kring 
(1896), and Professor Freudenthal’s Die Lebensgeschichte Spinozas in 
Quellenschriften, Urkunden und nichtamtlichen Nachrichten? (1899), 
which, in Heinze’s latest edition of Ueberweg’s Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie*, has been deservedly described as ‘viel unbekanntes Material 
bringend, so héchst férdernd ; eine sichere Grundlage fiir die bis jetzt 
noch immer in vielen Punkten nicht feststehende Lebensgeschichte 
Spinozas.” A new Life of Spinoza, based on the latest evidence, has 
become a great desideratum. And it was but fitting that Professor 
Freudenthal should be the author of that new biography. 

No living writer is better qualified to write on Spinoza than is 
Professor Freudenthal. As long ago as 1887 he made an important 
contribution to the study of Spinozism by his Spinoza und die 
Scholastik * (in a volume of philosophical essays published in cele- 
bration of the Jubilee of Zeller’s Doctorate), and since then Spinozism 
seems to have been the distinguished Professor’s favourite theme. 
The pages of this REVIEW have shown some evidence of that in the 
interesting essay on the “History of Spinozism®.” But length of 


1 Short Studies on Great Subjects, vol. I, p. 340. 

2 Reviewed in Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. XI, p. 490 f. 

$ Vol. III, p. 113 (ninth edition). 

¢ This important essay seems to have been inadvertently omitted from 
the list of Professor Freudenthal’s writings enumerated in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, vol. V, p. 509. 

5 Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. VIII, pp. 17 ff. 
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devotion and philosophical acumen are not Professor Freudenthal’s 
only qualifications for his arduous undertaking. Like Spinoza himself 
(as the late Professor Lazarus fondly insisted’), his present biographer 
is a past Talmudjiinger as well as a philosopher. And for the due 
appreciation of the many-sided Spinoza, such versatility is as indis- 
pensable as it is rare. The result is accordingly most gratifying. To 
say that Professor Freudenthal’s book is the best biography of Spinoza 
that has yet been written, would convey no adequate idea of its 
excellence; it is the only one that may be recommended without 
reservation, and is likely to remain the standard authority for many 
years to come. The learned author is to be warmly congratulated 
on his eminently successful achievement. 

That it is always helpful, and almost always necessary, to know 
something of the life-history and character of a thinker in order to 
properly estimate his thought, is a truth which is wellnigh become 
a platitude nowadays. But it was not always so. Spinoza was one 
of the first to advocate it, in a passage which Professor Freudenthal 
very appropriately uses as the motto of his book. The truth applies 
to Spinozism in no small measure. And Professor Freudenthal’s 
book illustrates it admirably by the light which it throws on a 
number of points relating to the evolution of Spinoza’s philosophy. 

One of the oldest and most interesting problems connected with 
Spinozism relates to the external influences that have contributed to 
the shaping of it. ‘“ The whole history of past philosophy,” the late 
Professor Adamson remarked ?, “ has been ransacked in order to trace 
the sources of Spinoza’s system.” Justinian and Grotius, Macchiavelli 
and Hobbes, Augustine and Aquinas, Crescas and Maimonides, Des- 
cartes and Bruno, Neoplatonism and Cabbala—the influences of all 
these, and more, have been detected in the writings of Spinoza, and 
their relative claims have been variously estimated by different 
authorities. In this conflict of opinions, what is of special Jewish 
interest is the fluctuation in the estimate of the Jewish factor among 
the manifold influences at work in moulding the genius of Spinoza. 
How widely critics have been divided in their views on this question 
may be seen by comparing the view of Joel with that of the late 
Professor Adamson. To Joel the Jewish factor appeared to be of 
paramount importance. Nor was Joel's view unique, or shared by 
Jews only. The late Professor Croom Robertson maintained that 
“Spinoza, while following Descartes, had, besides, distinctly inde- 
pendent views; the most characteristic aspect of him came from the 


' Die Ethik des Judenthums, p. 438 f. 
? The Development of Modern Philosophy, vol. I, p. 58. 
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Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages'.” On the other hand, Croom 
Robertson’s great friend, the late Professor Adamson, one of the 
acutest and best read of recent philosophical critics, has estimated 
the amount of agreement between Spinoza and the Jewish mediaeval 
philosophers as “no more than is inevitable among comprehensive 
attempts at a philosophical explanation of things,” and thought that 
“it would not be difficult to discover in him far greater resemblance 
to the classical thinkers than to Jewish writers*.” Now it would be 
idle to disclaim altogether a Jewish partiality in favour of a high 
estimate of the Jewish factor in Spinozism. Froude may be right 
when he postpones the possibility of writing faithful and literal 
history till the millennium, when perfect knowledge and perfect 
faith in God shall enable man to see and endure every fact in its 
reality, and perfect love shall kindle in him the one just emotion 
which is in harmony with the eternal order of things. Even Spinoza, 
with his deep knowledge, his intellectual love of God, and his abiding 
faith in the eternal order of things, fell short of Froude’s ideal 
historian; when treating of his own people he at times betrays 
his righteous indignation because of their scandalous treatment of 
him. Still, however much one may allow for the personal equation 
and individual bias, there still remains ample justification for re- 
senting Professor Adamson’s slight estimate of the Jewish contribution 
towards Spinozism. In dealing with Spinoza, critics, Jewish as well 
as Christian, are at times given to exaggerate the importance of the 
smallest parallelisms of expression and thought. In the philosophic 
system of any philosopher, but especially in so comprehensive a 
philosophy as that of Spinoza, there are bound to be traces of many 
outside influences. So vast a structure must needs contain stones 
from many quarries; but the facts of supreme interest are the 
architectonic genius of the master-builder, and the total impression 
which his work conveys. Genius is as such necessarily unaccountable. 
But in striving to estimate the several influences exercised upon it, 
the total impression of a man’s work is worth far more than a great 
mass of details. And there can be but little doubt as to the total 
impression which Spinoza’s writings leave, the fine moral spirit which 
they breathe. Many streams meet in the Spinozistic deep, and 
diverse currents seem at times to agitate it, but it is the Hebraic 
spirit that moves upon the face of its waters. Spinoza was no 
moralist in the ordinary sense of the term, but contact with him 
affects one in a manner resembling nothing so closely as the inspira- 


1 Elements of General Philosophy, p. 59. 
2 Op. cit., p. 59. 
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tion one carries away from the great Hebrew prophets. Such is the 
total impression which Spinoza leaves on his readers. That this is 
what Christians as well as Jews feel, may be seen from the following 
remarks of Mr. Duff, one of the most recent exponents of Spinozism. 
“T shall have but ill repaid the dues of my nurture,” so writes Mr. Duff’, 
“‘if I do not succeed in setting before the reader, in some measure, 
the ripe wisdom, the large outlook upon life, the resolute faith in 
goodness, the clear Jewish vision into the recesses of the human 
heart, which have been to myself the constraining and the sustaining 
force in this long labour of love.” 

One naturally turns to Professor Freudenthal for more light on 
the question just touched on, and one is not disappointed. Not 
that Professor Freudenthal has, in the present volume, formally put 
and discussed the question, but he has anticipated, and in a manner 
answered it in such a way that the reader never thinks of putting 
it. The account which he has given of Spinoza’s life and character 
does full justice to the Jewish factor in the evolution of Spinoza. 
Nowhere else does one find such clear, full, and sympathetic treat- 
ment of the total Jewish atmosphere in which Spinoza grew up, 
and of the Hebraic spirit which suffused his being, while at the 
same time ample justice is done to all other factors in his philo- 
sophical progress. Nowhere else can one find such a full and well- 
balanced account of all the influences at work in the growth of 
Spinoza’s mind. 

It is not only on questions of such general import that Professor 
Freudenthal succeeds in throwing fresh light. There are also less 
general problems which become far less perplexing under our 
author’s treatment. One such point we may select for special con- 
sideration as an excellent illustration of how our author indirectly 
disposes of a number of difficulties and misconceptions. 

It has been long known that Spinoza had very nearly completed 
his Ethica before taking up the Tractatus theologico-politicus. And 
yet the Tractatus theologico-politicus was published in 1671, whereas 
the Ethica was not published till after his death. This interruption 
in the working out of his Ethica, and his subsequent reluctance to 
publish it even after it had been finished, compared with the com- 
paratively quick dispatch of the Tractatus theologico-politicus, have 
attracted considerable attention, and led to some strange speculations, 
as the following passage from Martineau will show. “It is natural 
to ask,” writes Martineau *, “ how it was that Spinoza after finishing 
his Ethica left it to sleep the years away in manuscript, and turning 


1 Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy, p. x. 
2 A Study of Spinoza, p. 57 f. 
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his back upon it threw himself immediately into another work, 
which he gave to the world as soon as he could complete it.... 
It may be taken for certain that he intended immediate publication, 
subject only to the condition . . . that by preserving the anonymous 
he could avoid the risk of odium and persecution. As he approached 
the closing section he would become anxious to determine this 
remaining doubt, and a motive is thus supplied for his April visit 
to Amsterdam. There he would be able to consult all the friends 
who had read the manuscript; there he could confide his purpose 
to the publishers most likely to give it success; there he would 
ascertain whether his papers had passed too freely from hand to 
hand for the authorship to remain secret. The result, we may well 
believe, awakened his fears and sent him back with a resolve to open 
his assault upon public errors from another side, and by a work 
which, never leaving his own desk during its progress, should be 
brought home to him by neither indiscretion nor treachery.” The 
most plausible explanation of the matter seemed to be that the 
Tractatus theologico-politicus was intended to demolish current views 
in order to clear the ground, as it were, and make room for the 
positive construction of his novel philosophy. Even so, however, 
difficulties still remained. Why did Spinoza put forward the vin- 
dication of freedom to philosophize as the primary object of the 
treatise? Why is the book so harsh in places, and its tone at times 
very unlike the philosophic calm so characteristic of the Ethica ? 
Compared with the Ethica the Tractatus theologico-politicus has some- 
thing of the combativeness of political conflict about it. 

Professor Freudenthal’s view shows us the Tractatus theologico- 
politicus in its true character, and in the light of that view all the 
supposed difficulties vanish. The Tractatus theologico-politicus, Pro- 
fessor Freudenthal holds, must not be regarded simply as an academic 
treatise, but as an urgent contribution to the practical politics of 
the time. It was written in vindication of the liberal policy of his 
friend and patron, Jan de Witt, against the intolerant divines of 
the dominant church, who were always urging hard, and sometimes 
successfully, for measures of oppression against all dissenters. In 
this book we see Spinoza taking an active and prominent part in 
the conflict between Church and State which was then agitating the 
Netherlands. Unhesitatingly he sides with the liberal-minded State- 
pensionary, and joins issue with the bigoted theologians, fighting 
them on their own ground by showing up their ignorance of the 
very scriptures on which they sought to base their authority and 
their claims to a salvation monopoly. This view of the matter 
seems fully justified by a very lucid and interesting account of 
affairs in Holland at the time, and puts a new complexion on the 
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book. It seems reasonable enough and probable enough that Spinoza 
should have put aside a speculative treatise like his Ethica in order 
to deal with a more practical and more urgent problem of the day. 
Many things in the book will also appear less harsh and more intel- 
ligible if it is remembered that Spinoza is leading a crusade against 
narrow-minded and presumptuous theologians. 

Professor Freudenthal’s view of the Tractatus theologico-politicus 
at the same time shows the injustice of the insinuations of excessive 
timidity and political nonchalance that have been made against the 
character of Spinoza. Martineau, speaking of the correspondence 
between Oldenburg and Spinoza, remarks: ‘‘ When we remember 
what was passing in the streets of London and on the Northern Sea 
during the summer and autumn of 1665, it is strange to see how 
slight a vestige it has left on the correspondence of its witnesses 
and participators. .. . Slight as were Oldenburg’s allusions to the 
international crisis of the autumn of 1665, they were in the form 
of direct questions, apparently quite artless. Yet Spinoza’s answer 
passes them by in silence, content to speculate on the psychology 
of an intelligent worm hypothetically imprisoned in the human 
blood. Whether his suppressed letters, if we had them, would 
remove the impression of political nonchalance . .. can never be 
known'.” Sir Frederick Pollock has expressed it as his opinion that 
“on the practical points of legislation and administration Spinoza 
was far more enlightened than the accepted authorities of his time ?.” 
That such political sagacity should go hand in hand with political 
nonchalance would be strange indeed. But the whole thing assumes 
a totally different complexion if we recognize in the Tractatus 
theologico-politicus the expression of his warm interest and active 
participation in the current politics of the day. 

We shall be looking forward with great eagerness and pleasure to 
the appearance of Professor Freudenthal’s next volume, which is to 


treat of the philosophy of Spinoza. 
A. WoLrF. 


1 A Study of Spinoza, pp. 67, 70. ? Mind, 1903 (p. 4°2). 





